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ABSTRACT 



Described is? a proiect 'conducted to achieve the 
•following three goals: (1> the r^tn^diation : of reading and arithmetic^ 
deficits ot pree^dolescent delinquents: (2) th« training of 
paraprof#sional an-d p-e^^ tutors 'i^hrowgh a syatem of verbal and 
«ritt©n pi^es^ntation modeling, behavioral rehearsal, and evaluative 
feedback;" a^d (3) the crea^on of -a continuing leacjiing laboratory 
. basM diagnosis, individualized presfeription^ prog^tammed units,, j 
reiafoccement and s^lf-charting cf progress*" Th«|^t«dy utilized '/ 
^©xp^ri mental and coivtrol groups; Results indicated conaid^rabie gains 
in achievement by the experimental group. ,i*n reading and arlHra^tic as 
compared to the control gro'up» It ia noted that leaa gain wag shown 
on the reading subtests. (tiK) . . , 
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CHAPTER 1 



XNTROl^UCTION. , " . ^ 

The objectives toward which this project was oriantad 
were threefold": 1) the remediation of. reading and ariHthsuetic 

deficits of preadplescent .delinquents at Learning . • 

House; 2) ,the training of paraprofessional an(3 peer tu'Jtors ^ » 
through a systeft^atized method of verbal' and written presentation 
modeling, behavioral rehearsal, and evalua1>ive feedback; 3) the 
creation of a continuing learning laboratory based on diagnosis, 
individualized prescription, programmed units, reinforcement 
(i.e., soqial/point/tangible/activity) , and self charting of .^ 
progress, at the Learning House treatment facility. 

Learning Hou»e was first conceived by three Stanford * 
educators: Dr# Carl E, Thoresen* Dr. Steveji M. Zifferblatt, 
and Dr. Michael Mahbney. These three psychologists .were con- 
cerned that 80,000 children were located in prison-like insti- 
futions, not because they had committed any crime, but because 
there was no other pl^ce fo^ them. Young children who had gotten 
into trouble or whose parents were 'unable or unwilling to care 
for them were often placed in large impersonal institutions ^ 
with j^ittle more than custodial care. Without adequate treat- »• 
ment, the \^roblem child had become caught in a cycl^ of be-- 
havior probleiAs, crime, and further iristitutionalization which ^ 
^Duld last throughout his I'ife. Thoiresen, Zifferblatt, and 
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Mahone/ initiated tho Learning House program with the hope of 
breaking this cycle and returning the child tro a productive 

exist^nc©. • * 

■» " . 

Learning House was- modeled after Achievement Place, a 
successful family-style treatment facility for problem adoles- 
cents (Phillips, 1968) , Learning House Is lic^ensed by the 
California Dapartiae^t of -Mental Health as' a family^style tr€sat^ 
ment home. It is authorized to treat a maximum of eix boys 
and girls, ranging in age froia 7 thrbugh 13 years. Children 
were referred by social agencies such as the Department of 
Social Service, Child Welfare, and Juvenile Probation. These 
agencies serve as the major funding source for Learningv^House . 

Youngsters are sent to Learning House when th,ey exhibit 

* 

a variety of problem behaviors (e, ^. truancy, theft> fi|;e-- 

m ■ r ■ 

setting, physJLcal/ aggression, and lack of social and acadeanic 
'skills) . The goal of the Learning Hous,e program is to teafch 
these children new behaviors which will help^&iem become more • 

\ 

.responsible and self reliant members of society. This goal 
is accomplished through the identification of [problem or tar- . 
get behaviors and the use of a modified token economy or point 
system to teach new, appropriate behaviors in place of former, 

inappropriate ones. ^ . 

f ■ ■' 

The children are supervised during the week by two "teach- 
ing parents" (married couples who alternate weeks on duty at 
Learning House) .* .Teaching^ parents* are professionally trained 
couples, skilled in the areas of behavior cTiange, family -counsel 
ing, and community relations. During the weekends, children 
visit their parehts or potential foster families. An important 

■ ■■■ 9 



objective of the Learning House program is to return the child 

to an improved home -ert foster home as soon as possible. Thus 

parents or guardians must participate in' a" training progiram in 

whicfh they are ta^ught how the child management skills us'©d. at 

Learning House eah be duplicated in the home. This program 

begins when the child enters Learning House and" continues through 

out the one-i?T?ar follow-up period after the chiJ^d's "graduation." 

This process insures a smooth transition from t;he Learning 

House program to the child's home and. community (Chernen and 
I . ft 

Yates, 1974). 

To graduate from the Learning House program, children 

advance through a series of stages. This progression, for most 

youngsters., takes about nine months.^ The stages includes 1) 
• / 

the Item Exchange System, in which appropriate behavior results 
in immediate jtiaterial or social reinforcement; 2) the D^ily * 
System, in which the child's cumulative point td^:al deteiiaines 
the number of privileges he will receive the following day; 3) ' 
the Weekly System, in which the child' s C^ulative point total 
determines the number of privileges he will receive the follov- 
ing week; 4) the Merit System, in which points are no lo^i^ger 
exchanged and all behaviors are controlled by natural conse- 
quences; 5) Homeward Bound, the final stage, which prepajces the 
child to return to his own or foster home {Chernen and Yates, 
1974) . ^Throughout each of these stages, such skills as con- 
tractin^, role-playing, decision making, and self management 
are taught and acquitpd by the child. 
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Children at.Ledrning House attend local ©lementar^and 
junior high schools since one critelrion for acceptance' into 
the Learning House program demands' that they be able to function 
in a regular 'school setting.. The Learning House, staff main- 
tains a continuous liaison with th@ children's tea.chers and 

4 

principal, thus facilitating acquisition of new behaviors in 
the 'school as well as the family environment. ^ 

t 

Under the supervision of Bri^n Yates, a third-year doc- 

; 

toral student in the Department of Psycholagy at Stanford Uni- 
versity, an elaborate Student Involvement Program has been de- 
veloped at Learning House. A continuing' course (under SpeciaJL 
Problems in Psychology and Education and J^he Stanford Workshop 
on Political and Social Issues) is taught each quarter. It is 
designed to involve high school, college, and university students 
in the Learning House treatinent process. 

During their first quarter at Learning House, students 
are trained as non-participant observers at Learning Hbude, at 
school, and in the child's home. In this capacity, students 
systamatically record each cJhild*' s behavior in a variety of 
settings, • . 

^ The student^' second quarter at Learning House (before 
the initiation of this proj'^Jst) was, spent academically tutoring ^ 
an individual child. Since most chJ^l^en sent to Learnii/g 
House are academically deficient and far below their classmates 
in academic skills, remediation of scholastic deficits has been ' 
an essential part of the child's I|parning House program. 

. Formerly, college tutors assessed the child's acad^toic 
needs through teacher and Learning House staff' consultation. 
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A tutoring program was Uxen designed upon these recoiranendations 
to foster study skills, self control, and increased classroom, 
functioning (Chernan and Yates,, 1974) . ' * 

In the thir^ quarter of the Student Involvement Program, , 
students participate in. on© of-thr^© treatment positions? 1) 
teaching parent assistants, who- act as substitute teaching 
parents at the treatment^ faiGility and on outside, ©x^ursions? 2) 
parent intervention agents, wji6 ^ork with the teaching parents 
'in counseling the chiid' s -pareAta or 'guardian^? 3) cost ©fti- "' 
cieiicy ai;i'alystB, who utilise ari- epilations resea'^,«^h in- 
assessing the amount of behavioi'al-chaft'ge' .^ach chllhm&^¥^om ^ y 
relative to the amount of money cohs\MTi& (pennypacker, KO^^ig, 
and Seaver, 1974; Zifferblatt and-Vatea,'' 1974). - ' 

The^tudent involvefnent course also involves e^dzensive 
readings in the a*rea of social ^earning theory and iti applica- • 
tions, ijwo weekly 'one~hour seminars , -guest . lecturers / and^s- 
cussion of topics in the area of prevention and treatmrnirt of ' 
tj?e social probleins of youth. " ^ S - • ' ^ 

Learning House was also developed to serve as a preventa- 
tive mental health delivery system.. In this capacity, Learfiing . 
House staffi train loca; residents in behavior change skills and 
subsequently send these people into the community to tr^in others 
Thus Learning House has been designed to serve as a self perpetu- 
ating model, having broad rami ffcatiofSiB above and beyond the 
treatment facility itself. Since Learning House is one of the ' 
few .©mpirically-basad facj.rities of its kind in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, it serves afe a demonstration center for the type of 
treatment it utilizes arid advocates, ^ 



Learning.xH6\ase accepted its first resident in December, 1972. 
Since then, it haa had |in-' impressive success, rat© \fith itm 
dharges. Only three out of .twen.ty youngsters have failed tof 
.,aucce£iafully complete, the. Learnjjas H9use prograrao After an ; 
average of nine months oT tivsatment, most yourtsgsters at ' 
Learning House succesaf ully graduate from the program. The 
seventeen. Learning House "graduates" have shown a significant- 
improvement in adjusting to their family, peer, Ischool, and 
community environments after their return to their own or fq^s- 
ter homes, . - X 

• • % ' ' ' ' . ' • ' . 

^ A number of investigators (Kuypers, Becker, and O'Leary, 

1968; O'Leary and Drabman, 1971; Zimmerman, Zimmerman, and. 

« 

Russell, 9) have reported tha-fl the target behavior least , 
changed by token economics such ate Learning House is that of 
academic deficits. This is thought to occur because most token 
economies usually focus on social targets, leaving academic 
deficits to be remediated incidentally when social behavior is 
improved. O'Leary and Drabman (1971) suggested that token econ- 
omies fail to remediate academic behaviors be^iause the primary 
function of token .systems has been to increase the frequency \ 
of appropriate soci\al behaviors already in the child's reper- 
toire. Since skills necessary for academic prQg3::^ss have neslfer 
been learned by the child, the use of prompting alone is not 
enough. Instead, considerable r'em'edial instruction is neces- 
sary. >^ '> . 

Slgr/ificant changes in academic behavior have been reported 
by some investigators whb utilized a token system in conjunction 



with an intensive, diagnostic-prescriptive, individualized ' 
program (Cohen, 1968; Hren, Spates, Ulrich, and Ulrich, 1974; 
Tyler and Brown, 1968). / * 

• Coh^n (1968) devised an elaborate educational program 
encompassing the entire day for 28 juvenile' of fenders (85% 
having" dropped out of-.school) . Each resident was deemed a 
"student educlitional research<er" and was instructed to complete 
140 programmed educational^ courses geared tb each subject '^s ^ 
.diagnostic lev^l^.. The environment offered a variety of contin- 
gencies not often available to prisoners. These in cludecN money , 
private ^edrooms, "better" meals, and gifts. The subjects re- 
ceived tokfens which could be used to purchase desired objects 
and privileges for achieving 90% accuracy on performance tfests 
of pompleted materials. Continual self carting reminded each 
subject of his progress. If poor test performance occurred, 
the siabject went "on relief," ^lept on an open bunTc, and ate 
from a metal tray. After 90 hours of academic work, the average 
gain of the , students was 1.9 grade levels on. the Stanford 

^ . ■ - . 

Achievement Test and 2.7 grade levels on the Gates Reading Test. 

t 

Another study substantiating an i,ncrease in academic 
achievement as a result of the use of the above approach was 
conducted" by^ the Napa Valley jJnifie<a School District (1974) . 
Using funds from a federal grant under ESEA Title III, an indi- 
vidualized-prescriptive program called Project I.D.E.A. (Indi« 
vidualized Diagnostic Brror Analysis) was conducted. Six ele- 
mentary and juhior high school project closes were formed with 
•345 studentJ^ serving 'as experimental subjects and 888 as control 
s\abjects. The Stanford Achievement Test 'was used as a pre and 



post diagnostic measure. -Each project class was staffed by a 
paid adult aide and one classroom teacher. After H:he child's 
arithmetic deficits (the major concern of this study) were 
fully diagnosed,, the stibject was'then assigned to a set of • 
materials consisting of taped Instructions; state adoptiad texts, 
and individualized instruction^ The latter consisted -of Telor 

programmed learning aids and cartridges (Baiawin/ 1974) covers - 

• ^ ..... . 1 

ing all areas of elemenrtary arithmetic Computation. Results of 
'this program showed an' 'JSFverage gain inj' computational ski-11 of 
1.12 months per j«onth for the subjects in the project classes, 
and .70 months per month foSr the control subjects. 

Hren, et al. (1974) , described the creation of a learning 
laboratory for the development and testing of educational tech- 
niques. They called their project Learning Village. Basically, 
Learning Village was a small private school operating tan hours 
per school day, year round. Programmed materials, e.g., Dlstar 
(Engelmann and Becker, 1969) and SRA Reading Laboratories (Parkeir, 
19 were used along with a token economy and an extensive self 
monitoring system of student progress. Scorfes on standardized 
reading tests yielded a J-shaped distribution, very much in 
contrast to the usual normal curve of educational development. 

Another potentially efficient, and sucfcossful feature of 
a. remedial learri^ihg laSdr^tory involves paraprofessional an4 j 
peer tu'boring. Hoffman (1974) stated th^t attempts to involve 
tea6h©rs,in tfte remediation of child learning deficiencies has 
b©©n unsuccessful. • Hoffman suggested that this failure occurred 
because teachers frequently claimed that they did not have suf- 
ficient time to offer individual aid to students on a regular 
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basis." A partial solution to this ptoblem is to ^utilize para- 
pr'ofessiohal . and peer tutors in this capacl^ty; ^ 
* Research ha>s demonstrated that n\^rs©a and hospital attend- 
ants (Mlyon and Michael, 19S^\ ^ parents {Z^ilberger /* Samper, 

and Sloane, 1968? Hawkins, Schweid, and B]>ou," 1966) ap well as 

■ -9 

many other diverse population^, can be trained in a -short period^ 
of time to -effectively modify the behavior of others. Ulrich 
and Kent (1966)' have suggested the -use of college students as 
-instructors for less advanced "Students in teaching behavior 
change skills. Gray, Graubard, ^and Regenberg (1974) have re- 
ported that junior high schc^ol students have successfully shape<| 
the behavior of their in-structSors . Surratt, Ulrich, i*nd Hawkins 
(1969) found that a fifth grader, serving as a b^l^avioral engi- ' 
neer for four first grade students, wafs successful, in achieving 
behavioral change. Fifth graders were also u&ed to teach arith- 
metic to ]>indergarteners with successful results ~J! Johnson and 
Bailey, 1974) . In addition, studies indicated that paraprofes- 
sionals are desirable 'from a cost-efficiency viewpoint since 
they require little or no^ salary and the training they receive 
could be .considered an additional contribution to the program 
(Zifferblatt and Yates, 1974) . ' * * . 

Hamblen. (1971) wrote that peer tutoring has not been 
effectively used by pLyerhologists on a wide scale basis, A 
training program incorporating peer tutors and paraprofessional 
coordinators is seen by Hamblen as a valuable asset to the 
educational process, * '"""^ ^ ^ 

From these stu44^es a n\imber of factors saem to emerge as v 
the successful components of remedial academic programs. One ' 



factor is that of individuaXized/Gihgnosis and prescription 

This enf'ails the este^blishing/of specific ^retraining baselines 

that clearly defiine the 4®^ipits of each subject. Secondly, 

successful treatment l^rograni^ en^loy skill-based, prograiraned 

.materials which correspond to th© subject's individual needs, 

in conjunction with immediate reinforcement (tangible, point, 

> - 

and social) for --student accomplishments. A third component is 
the self monitoring of progress which provides th^ st<jj4ent with 

feedback at each stage of his academic development. Lastly, 

? ■ ■ 

paraprofessional and peer tutdring appears t<^ be a pote;itially * 
powerfu^l factor in academic remediation. ^ 
Stalaement of the Problem ^ • n ' 

The" development of a learning laborator]?' at Learning Hougife 
was selected as th6 focus of this project because: 1) The edu- 
c&tional program at Learning House was not designed to remediate 
the academic* deficits oj^ eacg),- child through an indivi(fcalized~ 
diagnostic-prescrip.tiye systems 2) "Callage tutors assessed the 
child's academics needs through teat^er and Learning House staff 
recommendations. Since no standairdized test scores existed for 
the children', dii^gnosis of reading ^nd arithmetic deficits were 
accomplished throiibfh sxibjective inference. As these children 
exhibited severe behavioral deficits at school, it was difficult 
to determine the extent of their academic deficiencies which 
were inextricably intertwined with their maladaptive social 
behaviors ? 3) No specified' area was assigned for the tutoring 
process. This activity oft^n occurred in a small, oyarcrowdad 
room, utilized as an additional-' bedroom. The desk facility was 
often cluttered with excess items, stored in the surplus bedroom 



whpn not in use. Tutoring also took place in the teaching 

parents' bedroom, usually at a table replete with clothing, ^ 

toil^ articles, and -other accessories. %}^ conclusion, no 

physical, facility associated with the tutoring process was in 
^ ... » ' 

us© prior to the initiation of the aforementioned project? 4) 
The tutorial program at Learning House involved the pairing' 
of each tutor with an individual child. Since the tutors 

f • ■ ■■ 

were few in number, many cnildren progressed through th^ entir© 
Learning House ^yst^m without ever receiving tutorial i^struc-. 
tion. Since the teachers and principal uJ^quivocably agreed 
that most Learning House residents were sorely in n^ed of aca— 

' ■ 1 

demic remediation, tutorial instruction for each 0hlld was 



sevej;ely needed? 5) The paraprofessional tutors were required 
to design their own programs for the academic remediation of 
the individual child to which they were assigned. Most of 
these tutors were college juniors and. seniors, ma joining in 
such areas as chemistry, bdiology'', and psychology. Few had any 

I 

instruction in the development of teaching technologies or 
materials. Since Learning House had ""no remedial materials 
available at. the facility, tutors either had to' purchase their 
own or utilize makeshift devices. In order to avoid these 
routes, many tutors opted to take their charges on excursions 
during the tutorial periods. Although the children enjoyed 
these outings, "tHey provided little remediation '^ft^r those young 
aters w];ii0 were considerably below grade level in reading and 

' - . ■ ■ 

arithmetic? 6) No peer tutoring system wa^s utilized at Lea,rhin9 
House, Thus a powerful resource that could be used to foster 
positive peer interaction, academic skills, and mor^ re^pbnsibl 



and mature behaj^or was being oeglected; 7) Since Learning' House 
ia one of the few empirically based facilities in the^Bay Ar^a, 
it serves Nas a demonstration center and could accommodate a 
model xaesigned to remediate both the social and academic def i- ' 
cit^ of the chlld> In this capacity, it could utilize a -cqsii- 
parable paragon as a corrective agent for both (see Photograph ' 

Set 1) . ^ « - ' I , . 

■ ■■ - 5; 

Hypothesis 1: The Learning House experimental group ^^i^ 

posed to the learning laboratory during the 12~week summer 
program) will improve significantly more from baseline (mean 
of tests 1 and 2) to final testing than the Learning House 
control and the matched control- groups on the following subtests 
of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading and Arithmetic Tests: Read- 
ing Comprehension, Vocabulary, Word Analysis (i.e., Syllabi- 
cation, Sound Discrimination, and Blending), Arithmetic Conceptuj^ 
alization, A'ritlimetic Computation, and Fractions. 

Hypothesis 1^ ; The le^irning laboratory staff (i.e,, labora- 
tory managers and college tutors) will show a significant in- 
crease in score, from pre ^d" post testing periods 'on a) Behavior 
Cyj-terion Tejgt designed to measure knowledge of behavioral 
"principle's, learning laboratory materials, and the Stanford 
Diagnostic Test, as well as b) a significantly more positive 

t 

attitude towards behavior, modification on the Attitude towards , 
Behavior Modification Scale after the summer program. 
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* CHAPTER II . 

• _ • 

SURVEY OF RELATED LITERATURE 

The following discxassion will focus upon eight major 
areas of consideration: 1) tl^e acguisitioa of reading and arith- 
metic rsBponaaa; 2) the et^iology of reading and arithmetic M.ym-^-- 

f 

functions; 3) the interface between reading^ and arithmetic; 4) 
the individualized, diagnostic/ prescriptive method and pro- 
grammed instriiction; 5) the us^ of reinforcement (tangible, 
token, and social) and self monitoring of progress as motiva- 
tional factors >n teaching; 6) successful features of teacher/ 
consultation , and paraprofessional training programs; 7) re- 
medial- programs utilizing paraprofessional and peer- tutors; 8) 
the efficacy of remedial reading and arithmetic programs which 

r . ' / 

Utilize the preceding techniques. , . . 

An Oper ant Approach to the Acquisiti o n of Rea ding and Arithmetic 
Respons es 

Reading . Staats and Staats (1962) , ^ using Skinnerian termi- 
nology, defined textual behavior as a speech response that is 
under the control of the appropriate visually presented verbal 
.stimuli. Textual responding requires the acquisition of fine 

« 

and detailed verbal discrimination. These discriihi^iatiorjfs must 
incorporate whole words as well as syllabic units and single 
letters. New textyal responses are acquired t:hrough responding 
successively to the letters and s^l-l-^^^^s stixnulus *word 

(Staats and Staats^ 1962) . Skinner (1975) differentiated between 



the beginner for whom textual behavior is predominant ar(d the 
skilled reader , ^whose behavior in response to written verbal 
stimuli roay be nontextual (i.e., th©^ dropping ^out of the decoding 

Bloom (1973) postulated thajt there are twp major operant 
parameters controlling reading behavior* On^^ involved €h© 
attachment of a reading re spong^e to a particular textual cue. 

6 * 

The second involved the reinf orceftient process; th^at iS/ an 
environmental* consequence produced by a behavior which exerts 
a strengthening and'*'main^aining effect upon the behavior. 
Staats, Staats, Sijiutz, and Wolf (1962) emf)hasi2ad the develop-* 
ment of a system of^ reirsrf orcers (eJ|gr./ tcmens which could be 
exchanged for trinkets and edibles) , the use of a discrimination 
learning appareAius, and of cumulative record^ which would indi- 
cate th6 number Qf textual ' responses acquired. 

Lahev/ Weller, and Brown (1972-73) advocated a three-step 
appjroach in the use of applied behavioral Analysis for .the « 
teaching of teading. This approach included:. 1) Component. 

V 

analysis: the analysis of reading in terms of a composite of 
many components, e.g., phonics, comprehension, etc.; 2) Sequen- 
cing; teaching the components in a hierarchical sequence with 
each step building on the next. Each step, must be ful^-y mast- ^ 
ered before the subsequent step is presented? 3) Manipulations: 
use of learning principles (i.e.^ reinforcement after correct 
responses and withholding of reinforcement after .incorrect res- 
ponses.) ' ' . 

Gagn^ (1§70) concurred with this .described analysis of 
the reading process, Gagn^ proposed that learning to read 
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involved the acquisition of a hierarchy of increasingly ^coni-- 
plex skills, from the afSl.lity to reproduce single sounds and 
to reconstruct sornids i^rom printed letters, ending with the 
ability to read wordS4 orally according to rules of pronuncia- 
tion. 

According to Gagni (197), th<^ goal of earl]ii^ reading in- 
struction is decoding, specifically mastery of the pronunciation 

_ \ , 

rules for regularly spelled words. One important segment of 
this beihavior is tha testing of trial pronunciations against 
familiar syllabic sounds. However, since the most basic ability 
required is that of reproducing single letter sounds, this skill 
is defined as the first step of the hierarchy. Subsequent steps 

-in the reading process are:*^l) the identification of single 
letters by their sounds; 2) the pronunciation (^consonant and 

lo'owel combinations; 3) the oral reproduction of syllables and . 
syllabic strings; 4) the pronunciation of printed ^ords, 5) 
the mastery of rules for irregularities in the pronunciation 
of printed words; and 6) the acquisition of comprehension skills. 

Gagn6 (1970) stated that he did not attempt^ to develop 
the learning hierarchy for decoding as. more than a demonstration, 
of how topics of school instruction are hierarchically 'brdered 
and involve prerequisite learnings that grow progressively sira- 
pier as one works down from rules to S-R connections. 6agn^ 
further postulated that in learning t9 read, acquisition of word 
sounds and the mastery of verbal concepts are basic, if learning 
at the higher levels is to occur with facility. In terms of 
reading, this analysis entails the identif ici^ation of reading 
skills which contribute to terminal performance. In turn, such 



component reading skills should ser^e as the focus of reading 
instruction in conj^ction with the application of bonsistent 
and adequate reinforcement contingencies through which these 
behaviors .may be Strengthened. 

Leton (1974) conducted^a. component analysis of the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tefet I (Karlsen, Madden, and Gard- 
ner, 19.68) in order tq^ deterndne the hierarchical clustering 
and intercorrelations among the various reading skills for 
learning disabled (LD) subjects. Leton iidministered the StanfWd 
Diagnostic Read ing Tesn: I to 166 learning disabled pupils in the 
elementary and intermediate school classes in the Honolulu school 
district. Pupils ranged in age from 9 to IS^^epresenting grade 
levels 3 to 9. A consistent increase in score was found at 
succeeding levels only in the auditory vodabulary subtest. One 
hundred and ten 'of the 166 pupils obtained grade equivalents 
between 1.7 and 3.4 across grades on the reading comprehension 
subtest, indicating the persistance of the LD pupil's reading 



difficulties thi^ough the elementary grades. Intercorrelations 
of the .166 LD pupils were calculated and a hierarchical cluster 
analysis performedf' The authors of >the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test had hypothesized that auditory discrimination, identi 
fication of beginning and ending sounds, syllabication, , sound 
discrimination, and blending are hierarchically-arranged skills 
in word recognition and that word recognition and auditory vocabu- 
lary are subordinate to reading comprehension. This hierarchical 
structure bears resemblance to that postulated by Gagn6 (1970) . 
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The hierarchical structure for the LD pupils tested w^^.v- 
not in the hypothesized order. The hierarchical cluster oi^^ 
the subtests for the LD subjects f^om eimpl^at to most diffi- 
cult) we:^^ as follows: reading comprehension, beginning and 
ending sounds, Iblending, sound discrimination, syllabication, 
auditory discrimination, and ai^itory vocabulary. ' ' 

A factor analysis of the correlation matrix was perfojciR©d 

to determine the. interrelationship between the Stanford Oiag- 

nostic Reading Test subtests. Three factors were isolated,- 

Factor I was. defined as an ability t(i recognize words aind ana- 

lyze their phonetic element^. Three subtests (eyllabication, 

# . V ■ . V . , ' t. 

blending, and sound discrimination) 'received high loadings yn 

. this factor. The s^ond factor was ^identified as an au^itory- 
associa'tive ability, andi^ was baseQ on oral receptive ."slciH^,. 
The siibtests req^iving high loadings <^n this factor were audi- 
tory vocabulary and auditorr-discrimination. The third faci:pr 
was identified as visual processing and verbal mediation. The 
subtests receiving primary loa^ding^ on this factor were reading 
comprehension, blending, and beginning and ending sounds. 

• These thr6e factors accounted for 55% of the total test ' * 
variability. The residual 45% of the variance, however,, is 
xinreliable for an inclusive diagnosis of the LD pupil's reading 
skills.^ The Stanford piagnpstic Readlng^Test concentrates on 
the testing of word recognition, pi^onetic analysis, aural-preceptive 
skills, visual processing, and oral mediation ^ skills , Learning 

^ ^isaiylBd^xib^ects appear to hav^ additional deficits in form 
perception, motoj^ association, vi;sual rotation, and. transpositional 
difficulties which are not tapped by fchis diagnostic instrument 

'SCLeton, 1974) . ' " 



Arithmetic. Skinner (1968) postulated an operant approach 
-to the learning of arithmetic. behaviors . According to Skinner, 
the child initially learns a lar^e number of verbal re^onses 
consisting of speaking and\ writing certain words, fi^xires, and 
signs which refer to numbers and arithmetic operations. Al- 
though this initial task involves the shaping of responses (i.e,, 
enabling the child to pronounce and write these, responses cor- 
rectly) , the primary task.^is to bring this behavior under many 

sorts of stimulus control. This process occurs, as the child 

. . . ■ 

^learns to count, to recite tatles, to enumerate jwhile "ticking 
off" the items in a group of- objects, and to respond to spoken 
or written numbers by saying odd, even, or prime. The child 
also learns an elaborate repertoire of numericaX behaviors; sub- 

< 

sequently, he makes the complex serial arrangement of rfes^onses 

*- 

involved in original math^gifl^ical thinking^Ce.g. , transposing, 
learning fractions, et/. ) whi\h modify the order or pattern of . 
the original material so that-lthe response, called a solution, 

1 " 

is possible. . \ . \ ^ 

Gagne (1963) posited th^t) the learning of mathematics 
initially invol.ved the ordering of topics, segregated into dis- 
tinguishable principles of knowledge, which govern the perform- 
ance to b^^learned (i.e., as 'in adding int;egers) . This topic 
can then be analyzed into a number of subordinate topics which 
must first be mastered before the f,inal task can be accomplished. 
These topics, in turn, depend upon thB mastery of other. sub- • 
ordinate topics. Thus, a hierarchy of subordinate knowledge is 
hypothesissed to support the learning of each topic in the hier- 

N - • •• ' 

arch^ of which it is, a part. That is, mastiery of the subordinate 

27 



knowledge ie coysldered* to be essential^ to the attainment of 

a related/ higher level topic. For example, the child must 

master the use df zero as the additive in verse before h© can 

\0tate and u©e the definition of addition of an integer and its 

additive inverse. * 

I 

In constructing such a hierarchy, one begins by asking 

the qiiestion, "What must the learner already know how to do 

\ - 

in order to achieve the new performance^ assuming that he is 

♦ 

to be given any instruction?" This question is applied to all 
terminal classes of tasks in which learning is being undertaken* 
The answer to this? question defines one or more elements of 
subordinate knowledge. The question is then applied to each of 
these elements in turn, thus identifying the entire hierarchy. 
A number of unique hierarchies can be developed for each class 
of terminal responses. Each hierarchy should, howev<=5r, depict 
a learning structure which must be accomplished in a proper 
seqiience, in order to achieve the desired performance (Gagn^, 
1963) . Gagri6 prde:^d the function, of mathematics acquisition 
, in the following manner_:l) 'the learner must be informed of the 
nature, of the performance to be learned; 2) new symbols or terms 
must be identified for the learner (when necessary) ? 3) the 
leajrner must be provi^pd with relevant suborMnate knowledge 
if not previously Required; 4) the direction of the learner's 
thinking must be properly guided; 5) the learner is required to 
eiiait a response to a task example; and 6) the learner must, re- 
peat the task in other example. 

Sandura U968) further elaborated upon the theoretical 
formulation for mathemati-cs acquisition. Under this paradigm. 
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conceptual learning is defined as the tibill^j^to give^ cojimon 

response to any djd© of a set of stinfuli. To say that a subject 

has acquired the concept of red, for example, implies that h© 

is able to give some common response when shovm any red stimulus 

object, but will know not to give this response to any non-r©d 

stimulus. Similarly, a chi^d may be said to have acquired the 

concept of four if he can say four to any congolmerate of four 

objects, but will not say four to any aggregation not containing 

four objects (assuming, ^of course, that the' child is operating 

under the same set of principles in each case) . In short, 

whereas an association pairs one stimulus with one response, 

a concept is a many- to-one relationship, 

i 

Sandura (1968) also postulated that mathematics involved 
neither associations nor concepts alone, but, in addition, rules' 
which imply the ability to give the appropriate response in a 
class of functionally distinct stimuli. Then when it is said 
that a child has the concept of addition, for example, what is 
fretjuently meant is that he\can give the appropriate suifwhen 
presented with any pair of numbers. Put another way., the learn- 
ing involve<? the connection of a large class of responses. 
Sandura further proposed a theory of Set-Function language which 
contained four characteristics (the first three involving rule 
specification and the final, defining rule application). *!these 
determinants are: 1) the stimulus properties which control the 
corresponding responses; 2) the covert responses or derived 
stimulus properties? 3) the transform or combining operation 
by which the" covert responses are derived; , 4) higher order 
contextual properties which identify the rule to be applied. 
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The Etiology of Reading and Arithmetic Defi cits 

Reading. Staats )knd Staats (1962) postulated a variety 
of reasons for children's reading dysfunctions s 1) the onset 
of Intensive training programs in reading is relatively sudden 
and may prove aversive, sine© a high rate of responses is re- 
quired before reinforcement occurs? 2) there are Qnl^ weak 
sources of reinforcement' for many children in the training 
situation (i.e., teacher's approval may not be reinforcing for 
some children; learning, itself, may not bfe reinforcing; child- 
ren are taught in groups making it impossible for the present- 
ation of immediate reinforcement contingent upon the behavip^C^ 
of the individual child) ; 3) the reinforcers which are available 

r 

(e.g., grades, ©pecial privileges, games, recess, toys, snacks, 
etc.) are not made immediately contingent upon the many reading 
responses involved; 4) if adequate reinforcement for the child^ 



■is not aval lab 3^ in the reading program, the\ behaviors which 
are^^x^^Jre requisite for the acquisition of reading may extinguish. 
If this occurs, progress in learning to read may cease. 

Staats and Staats (1962) further contended that if the 
prerequisite behaviors of attending to and vJorking at the acqi0.~ 
sition of speech responses to visual, verbal stimuli are not 
reinforced, they will extinguish. The more intensive the train- 
ing, the more aversive such -training jbecomes. This aversiveness 
will act as a strong negative reinforcer and incompatible be- 
haviors, wh|ch remove the child from the aversive situation 
(e.g., absenteeism, "cutting-up," daydreaming, etc.) will in- ^ 
crease in frequency. The use of positive reinforcers immediately 
contingent^ upon the acquisition of reading could prevent the 

I 
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extinction of these behaviors and inhibit or reverse the 
learning of incompatible behaviors. Reinforcement of read- 
ing would also make the behavior itself become positively re- ' 
inforcing. As a consequence of the use of reinforcement for 
reading, very rapid learning should occur. 

The learning of verbal responses to i^onvisual stimuli 
(speaking) and the learning of those same responses to visual, 
verbal stimuli (reading) is thought to involve tli© same princi- 
ples of learning (Staats, ©t al,, 1962). Both are essentially 
problems of establishing verbal responses under stimulus control. 
Yet virtually every neurologically intact individual acquires 
adequate speech behavior, albeit, there are some individuals 



who are seemingly unable to read. > There-^are three differences 
between speech and riding acquisition: 1) the process of speech 



cquisition is very gradual (from early infancy over a period 
of years); 2) there are strong r^inforcers involved (primarily 
reinforcers ^uch as the administration of food when the child 
emits food responses and the attention and approval of people in 
his environment) ; 3) the powerful reinforcers are individually 
applied and. are administered immediately following the speech 
behaviors involved (Staats and Staats, 1962)., 

It has furtherjbeen found that repeated failure (i.e., 
punishment"^ or lack of reinforcememi;:) for reading :^jesponses causes 
inability to acquire reading behavior. Rozin,- Poritsky, and 
Sotsky ^ (1971) took pver a class of inner-city children with 
severe reading'^ p^if^blems. When these investigators attempted 
to teach them to read English, they displayed consistent fail4r©r 
just as they had shown with their regular teacher. Rozin, et^al., 
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then brought in a set ofi Chinese characters and- told the children 
that aach on® stood tot a spok©n English word. Within hdurs, 
th©s© children w©ra reading entire paragraphs in Chinas©, 
Seligman (1^75), in evaluating the results of this study, th©- 
orized that the children had learned, from repeated failure that 
they could not read English. When written "Chinese" replaced 
the written English word,_ the cjaildrem did not know they w©r© 
having a reading lasaon. Their natural abilities then took 
over as thay were learning a "new task," reinforced by success. 

Arithmetic. Skinner's (1968) hypothesis concerning the 
child's inability to acquire arithmetic responses closely ap**- 
proximates the rationale of the above authors concerning read- 
ing dysf\mctions. Skinner's supp^iti one about the failure of 
many younggtera to acquire arithmetic behaviors are as follows s 
1) educational control i-a aversiv© (i.e., the child learns to - 
read and copy numbers, memori?:e tables, and perform operations 
in order to escape punishment, e.g., the teacher's displeasure, 
criticism or ridicule of classmates, -etc.)? 2) reinforcement 
for correct numerical operations is delayed; 3) the laclc of 
skillful programs which move the child forward through a series 

of progressive approximations to the final, complex''Behavior 

k 

desired; and 4) the relative infrequency of reinforcement de- 
livered in the typical classroom. 
The Interface between Reading and Arithmetic 

A number of investigators (Barlow, 1967? E^gle, 1948? 
Earp, 1970? Hater, Kane, and Byrne, 1974? Kane, 19701 Lessenger/ 
1925? Pitts, 1952? Stretch, 1973? Wilson, 1922-) found that 

■ I * 
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improvement in arithmetic is either dependent, upon or contig'- 
uous with improvement in reading. 

Wilson (1922)'* found that specific training in reading of 
arithj[n®>tic probloms resulted in improved performance. Lessen- 
ger (1925) analyzed errors in the* Stanford Achievement Test to 
determine mean loss in arithmetic due to faulty reading. H© 
found that in the case of 167 poor readers, the mean loss was ■ 
10.1 months of arithmetic age. After one year, in which ^ em- 
phasis w^s placed on instruction in specific reading skills, 
loss, on the average,\was virtually eliminated (i.e., poor 
readers only showed one month's loss due to faulty reading). 

Stretch (1973) found a high correlation between the ability 
to solve arithmetic problems and reading comprehension. Stretch 
compared two fifth grade groups, * One group was taught special 
techniques in arithmetic problem solving and reading, and the 
other waa given no special instruction. Results were highly' - 
significant, favoring the expe^rimantal 
a significant increase in reading- comprehension. 

' Eagle (1948) and Pitts (1952) both studied the relation- 
ship of reading abilities to competence in mathematics, the 
former using ninth grade students and the latter, eleventh 
grade girls. Even though they used different tests to measure 
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reading levels and mathematics success, both sets of results 
indicated that reading comprehension is positively related to 
success in mathematics. > ■ * 

\ - ■ 

VBarlow (1967), in an e^ctensive stpdy entailing the use of • 
1400 children, found that general reading ability had an effecVs 
upon problem solving in arithmetic. 



ftater (1974) found that the skills necessary for eff®c- 
tiv© reading {©.g., concentration, ordering, lining. tli© corraot 
- meaning of words, and finding the niain Idea) were alao necas- 
mary for competency in mathematics. He suggested that th@ 
ability to combine reading Skills with the actual practice of ^ 
reading mathematics should be a goal of remedial instruction. 
The Indlyiyali2ed'-Diagno8tia-»Pre8criptive Approach to the 
^Qgphing of Reading and Arithmetic 

Brooks (1975) proposed the use of an individualized- 
diagnostic-prescriptive approach'\o reading, using the follow- 
ing elements! 1) standardized, diagnostic tests to determine 
xthe student's strengths >-and weaknesses in various axieas; 2) 
a set of materials designed to remediate student deficits; 3) 
paraprofessional tutors to administer the program; 4) an em- 
phasis upon phonies instruction utilizing a visual, auditory, 
Kinesihetic, and tactile approach. 

Hafner (1972-73) further elaborated upon two main steps 
for continuous progress in learning to read: 1) basing instruc- 
tion^on careful diagnosis; 2) using meaningful instructional 
material and pacing instruction so that the pupil masters each 
•step, 1rhe essentials of diagnosis involve the identification 
of several elements: 1) the pupil's capacity level (as exempli- 
fied by auditory vocabulary) ; 2) the instructional level (charac 
terisied by comprehension ability) ; 3) the actual readability 
level of materials used in instruction? 4) the pupil's modal 
strengths; 5) the basic core of words that the student can 
identify inatkntXy; 6) the pupil's visual and audiytory skills; 
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discrimination, memdry, and blending; 7) the pupil's phonic 

skills as manifested by the phonemic options that he identi- 

fj-es with each grapheme; 8) th® words that th© student knows 

which contain common phonic ©laments so that additional phonic 

elements can be taught inductively. 

► — 

Meaningfulness of material is a second major factor in 



teaching reading responses, according to Hafner (1972-73) . 

- - - ■ 

Hafner postulated that the instructional devices utilized in a 

remedial reading program should possess the following character 
istfcs: 1) they match the pupil's listening vocabulary and com- 
prehension levels (i.e., capacity and instructional le^^'ls; 2) 
they are interesting to the pupil; 3) they are presen«:ed in 
segments that pupils can handle; 4) they are not threatening; 



5) they lend themselves to the use of positive feedback. 

White (1972) defined ah individual! zed-diagnostic- *' 

prescriptive program in mathemati"cs as: 

a situation in which the student is matched to an, in- 
structional system such that he is working at his own 
speed, learning style, and ability level on appropri- 
ate materials in keeping with his goals, supported by 
adequate assistance in a suitable learning environment 
(p. 394). 

White utilized the following d;lagno6tic schemata to de- 
termin© individual needs and implications for prescriptiojn; 1) 
verbal reading score matched to reading level of text; 2) com« 
putational skills; 3) amount and kind of remedial units needed? 
4) level of quantitative thinking to discern sophistication of 
curriculum to be utilized; 5) general ability? 6) size of units 
to be assigned? 7) time and pace to be allowed for completion . 
of units; 8) degree of structure or support needed? 9) interest 
(amount and kind); 10) kind and frequency of human contact 
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needed I 11) frequency and amount of time spent in diversified 
activities? 12) attitude (signaling anticipated degree of b©- 
havioral control required)? 13) achievement preteet (where to. 
sta.rt the student on the material) . 

A hierarchical flow chart of student activities within 
^ such a system Jnclyded ©elf diagnostic testing, study agr©©« 
menta, adiftinBrgtration of materials and orientation guides, 
study, sequencing (through texts, programs, and references), 
administration of tests, review of tes^Sy and evaluative feed- j 
back. Criterion levels for effective completion of units were 
also established in conjunction with the utilization of learn- 
ing assistants. These paraprofessionals, students, and teacher 
trainees 'corrected tests from answer keys, checked out materials, 
tutored, and monitored the test center (White, 1972) , V 

O'Daffer (1976), at the University ^ Pittsburgh, dev^oped 
an Individualized-Prescriptive Program (IPI) in mathematics, 
similar to that constructed by White (1972). This program con- 
tained the following features: 1) the rate of. speed at which 
the child progressed depended upon his own capacities? the 
child placed himself on the continuum by taking both placement** 
tests and pretests? 2) the curriculum material was arranged in 
a sequential order called a continuimi? the assignments were 
given by a prescription to fit each individual's needs (a 
prescription being an individualized lesson for each student 
©ach day)? 3) the student's mastery of the curriculum was judged 
l>y curriculum-embedded pretests and posttests? student was 

required^;© perform at a criterion level of 85%? 4) the child ^ 
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worked independently in most ceases, thus building up his sens© 
of responsibility and alsojh^-s confidence in his own knowledge. 
The goal of th^ prograjn wa© that th© student eventually realiz© 
that le^rping is a process dependant upon hie own participa- 
tion an<a initiation. 

y O'Daffer (1976) critiqued many individualized mathematics ^ 
progi^ms on the following bases: 1) students often worked as 
fast as they could in ordar to receive the reinforcer? 2) stu- 
dents worked virtually in isolation from the teacher and other- 
students; 3) little developmental work on arithmetic cojiceptuali- ' 
zation is learned through such a program^ a improvement in con- ' 
ceptualization requires demonstrations, discussions, lab activi- 
ties, and teaching aids; 4) paraprofessional tutors usually 
have had little mathematical education and fail to teach child- 
ren mathematical concepts. 

O'Daffer (1976) contended that individualized programs 
in mathematics should consider the following student needs: 1) 
Learning Experiences - a) Involvement with manipulative materi- 
als, b) interaction with other students, c) interaction with 
teachers, d) involvement with audio-visual materials; - 2) Content 
Emphfsis - a) concept development exercises, b) pattern-seeking' 
experiences, c) fact- recall experiences, d) procedural-practice . 
training, e) attitude development prep^ratignj and 3) Psychologi- 
cal Satisfaction - a) security', b) variety, c) opportunities 
for decision-making, d) success experiences, e) 'personal recog- 
nition, f) evaluative feedback, • 

\ ( 
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Clark (1976) further elaborated on this schema by sug- 
gesting the use of instructio^ial objectives via the identifi- 
cation and listing of a hierarchy of concep'ts to be taught as 
well as the paying .of careful attention to organizational de- 
tails for the effective preparation and management of the pro-- 
gram. Clark concurred with Nelson (1974) , O'Daf for (1976^), 
Pa.radis and Peterson (1972), and White (1972) in advocating 
the use of preassessment/ prescriptive instructional ^laterials, 
teacher instruction to reififorce concepts, evaluative feedback 
in the form of pogttests and immediate reinforcement for cor- 
rect responses and cc55:rection of errors as they occur. The 
use of computerized instruction, standardized diagnostic tests, 
SRA and Distar type programs, fitting the teaching igode to 
the child, and the treating of academic and social behavior 
as concurrent targets have also. been proposed as auxiliary 
components of an individualized-preseriptive-diagnostic approach 
(Nelson, 1974; Stevens, 1970). 

Program med Instruction a^ a Conjunctive Element of the Indi-- 

viduali zed-Prescriptive-Diagnostic Approach 

Taber, Glaser, and Schaefer (1965) defined programmed in~ 

s;l|;ruction as: y ' 

a process of constructing sequences of inst;ructional 
material in a way that maximizes the rate and depth 
of learning, 'fosters understanding, and the ability 
to transfeotf knowledge '^to new situations, facilitates 
retention and enhances the motivat-ion of the student. 
Progranm\ing also "involves the selection and arrange- 
raent^f educational content based upon what is known 
about human learning (p. 2) . 

Programmed in|truction contains the following features: 

1) bringing new stimuli to control the learner* s beha-yylor; 2) 
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guiding the learner's response to subject matter stimuli? 3) 
arranging for reinforcing cojisequences of behavior? and 4) 
reinforcing approximations of the desir©4 response (Taber, 
et al. , 1965) . 

Skinner (1968) listed four additional components inherent 
in the prograiraned instructional format: 1) a consistent iiterohang© 
between program and student as the student is alert, busy, 
and motorically involved? 2) a* given point must be thoroughly 
understood, either frame-by- frame or set-by-set, before the 
student moves on? 3) the student is presented with just the 
materiar for which he is- ready? 4) the student is immediately 
reinforced by ev^ry correct response. This immediate feedback 
not only shape^ his behavior, but maintains it in strength.- 
One criticism of programmed instruction has 'been that, 
although it is satisfactory for the learning of factual material, 
it is inadequate for the teaching of concepts", principles, 
reasoning, etc, (Zall, 1969) . However, there has now been an 
increase in the number .x>f studies relating to concept formati'on.. 
These studies indicate a modiciim of success in developing pro- \ 
gramm^d units to teach conceptual reasoning (Krauser, 125-5376) ? 
Meconi, 27-2948 A? Terkeurst, 1965)-* 

Krauser (25-«-5376) investigated the possibility of using 
0 programmed instruction as a research tool in the study of the 
thinking of children. Geometric relationships were presented 
in one of three programmed forms: verbal, nonverbal, and a 

F 

combination of the two, The verbal and nonverbal programs 
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were more effective than the coinbi national approach. The mod© 
of thinking exhibited by moat subjects ai^ter training wa® r©- 
lational rather t^kan classifactory , ^ . 

M©coni (27-2948 Aj( utilized programs designed to t©ach • 



concepts used in deriving formulae for sums of^ numerical sarins. 

Forty-f ive aighth and ninth grade students completed th© intro* 

ductory program that taught the . concepts and then were divided 

■<»-^ " " ...... . 

into three groups: rule, guided discovery, and discovery. 

i. 

Transfer and retexition test scores indicated no significant 
differences among the three treatments. The discovery method 
proved most effective in terms of time, the rule method ^the 
least. 



\ 

Terkeurst (1965) found that the intrinsic programmed 
method (as contrasted with linaax or branching programs) was 
an effective instructional aid in the teaching of concapts 
of subject matter, not highly structured. 

Several 8tu(^i«8 have" utilized the diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach in conjunction with programmed i'nstruction with pro- 
mising results (Aaron, Muench, and Call, 1975; Lipaoi)'r'^74'; 
Suppes and Morningsta'r, 1972) . 

Lipson (1967) presented data on the mathematical achieve- 
ment of pupils using Individually-Prescribed-lnstruction (IPI) , 
a program developed by th^ Research and Development Center of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Objectives for such topics as 
.addition' and multiplioation were determined and tests were 
developed to gauge how far into the ordered list of objectives, 
a child could progress. Instructional mat©rial8 to serve the*, 
needs of each child were prepared or purchased. IPX incorporates 
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a cycle of activitid'ss evaluation, prescription or a'ssignraent 
o^ work, actual work by puprifs, and then furthe^ evaluation. 
The reported assessment of this instructional program ^was 
baaed on data^athered at the Oakleaf School during the initial 
three years of the project. On standardized achievement tests- 
administered after one year of« instruction under -^is program, 
almost all first and Second grade, children scored above th@ 
8 OtTi percentile , the third "and oi^tli grade pupils made "aver a 
scores, and large numbers of stiMents i/i grades five and six 
ranked below the 40th percentile. Lipson explained that many 
upper-grade pupils 'worked on deficiencies in understanding of 
material presented at earlier grade levels.. They sper.t less 
time with new cpntent and this lack of exposure to new inaterial 
resulted in lower scores on the standardized tests, Howeye^r, 
no control group or pretests of initial ability were adrainis- 
tered, lowering Ijhe internal validity of this study.* 

Computer-based instruction has also been utilized within 
the diagnostic-prescriptive-programmed instructional paradigm. 
Two representative studies (Aaron, et al. , 1975; Suppes, et.al. 



1972) utilized this mode and a^ieved considerable success in 
the aca(^raic remediation jo± reading and arithmetic dysfunctions 
Aaron, et al. (1965), used a computer-supported inst^c- 



tional management system consisting of five major components; 
^) students, with teacher assistance, created their own program 
of study that was. designed to cover a per^d of about two 
weeks? 2) each program of study consisted„of teaching-learning 
units that listed objectives, materials, and alternatives? 3) 
mastery 'of objectives was evaluated to determine-sisbseguent 
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student-learning roxites? 4) each student was provi deer with s 
computer feedback on factor© relevant to his performance, as 
well as on all opportunities available in planning and fiursu- 
ing his educational goals? 5) paraprofessional aides, trained 
through the use of microteaching, 4i^eling, and practice , 
utilized the computerized'^ schemata as a support system, 

I 

Thirty-six youngsters at the Georgia Youth Development 
Center served as experimental s-ubjects and 36 additional youth 
remained as controls. The California ^Achievement Tests in 
Reading and Ar ithmetic were used as the pjre-post treatment 
evaluative measure. The mean tipe be-tween pre and posttesting 
was 140.94 days for the control group and 120.89 days for the 
©experimental group. However, studeants only had instruction 
oh alternate days (mean of 50.34 days fo^^the control group, 
43.09 days for the experimental group)'. Differences between 
experimental and control groups were significant in comprer- 
hens ion, vocabulary, total reading score, problem solving, 
computation, and total math score. 

Suppes and Morningstar (1966-68) describ'ed the use of a 
computer-based instructional mathem^iftics program (called drill 
and practice) . Fifteen hifeidted students in San Francisco Bay 
Areia elementary schools and 40 students in McComb, Mississippi, 
were used as smbjects. The program, y^'hich emphasized drill, 
and practice, provided an intensive review of basic skills and 

■9 

concepts, and was utilized as a supplement to the 30-40 minute 
classroom instructional period. Tl^^tudents spent from 5 to 
15 minutes per day at the computer terminal. The curriculum 
material for each of grades one through pix was arranged 
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sequentially in blocka to coincide approximately with the de- 
velopment of mathematical concepts introduced in several text 



series. Each concept block included a pretest, five days of 
drill, a posttest, and sets of review drills and posttests. 
The arUihmetic portion of the^ Stanford Achiev ement ^^est was 



used as the pre-post treatment evaluative measure, » Four t 
California schools participated in the testing program: two 
experimental (grades 3-6, schools A and C) and two control 
schools (grades school B, grades 4-6, school D) . In each 

case, the control school was in the same district as the experi 
mental school. 



The results indicated that in the computation subtest, 
an increase in performance level from pre to posttesting for 
students in the experimental school was significantly greater 
than for students in the control school for grade 3 in School A 
and for grades 4-6 in school C. In the concepts subtest, the 
experimental schools performed significantly better than the 
control schools for grade 6 in school A and grades 4 and 5 in 
school B. These gains in conceptualization were achieved al<- 
though the program was specifically aimed at arithmetic con- 
ceptualization. On the applications subtest, the experimental 
classes performed significantly better than the control classes 
in grades 4 and 5 in school C. 

During the next year, one school divided each class, with 

♦ 

approximately half oJ^ the student© serving as experimental 





and three iitcluded control subjects. In the second school 
with mixed claases, the experiin©ntal subjec^ gained mor© than 
the control subjects on the computation aec-Qon in all four 
grades; the difference wa© significant in grades 3, 4, and S. 
The performance of students In the /^erimental group with 
mixed classes was significantly better than for control sub-^ 



jects on the concepts section for grade 3 and on the applica- 
tions section ^r grades 4 and 5. Iif schools with separated 
classes, the exp@^mental subjects gained significantly more 
than the control subje^zts on the computation section in grad/s 

2, 3, and 5, and on the applications section in grade 6. ^ 

A similar study was conducted in Mississippi, and included 
grades 1-6 in 12 different schools. Eight of these schools 
included both experimental and control subjects, three included 
only experimental subjects, and one- included only control sub- 
jects. The performance of the ekperimental subjects improved 
significantly more than that of the control subjects in all six 
grades on the computation subtest. The difference between the 
experimental and control groups was largest in grade 1, where, 
in only three months, the average incjE^ease in grad^ placement 
for experimental subjects was 1.13 gradei^, compared with .26 
grades for the controls. The performancQ of students in the 
experimental-t^roup was significantly better than that of the 
students in the control gr6up on the concepts scale in grade ' 

3, and on both ' concepts and applications in gra^ 6. 

The U til i2;ation of Reinforcement Procedures afe a Mot ivational 
Device in Remedial Instruction 

The consegueifces of an individual's actions are critical • 
for the moaification and maintenance of behavior,. Behavior is 
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acquired (or modified) under conditions in which a response 
produces a consequent stimulus ©vent (such as a reward) that 
strengthens and maintains th© respong©. Th& stimulus ©v^nt 
which the response produce® is referred to as a r^inforoer or 
reinforcing stimulus. In strengthening the behavior, t^© 
'eff^x^of a reinforcer is on th© immediately preceding behavior 
Therefore, ay^©inforcer must imniediately follow the response 
to be learn^. If the reinforcer is delayed, the response 
may never be %parned (although other undesirable ^responses 
may be acquired in the interim) . Th© use of positive reinforce 
ment in the strengthening of verbal responses has been demon- 

« 

strated by ^rasner (1^58). In reviewing the literature, Kras- 
ner found that evaluative conmnents (e.g., "that's good," 
"you're right") may exercise strehgthening effects on cate- 
gories of verbal behavior. 

Tl^B use of tokens as secondary reinforcers which can be 
exchanged for desired objects br activities has been aised to 
develop and maintain appropriate human behavior in a variety 
of institutional settings (Ay lion and Azrin, 1965? Birnbrauer, 
Wolf, Kulder, and Tague, 1965i Cohen, Filipazah and Bes, 1965; 
Lent, 1965) . Bloom (1973) found token reinforcement procedures 
to be effective for a wide range of children varying in age, 
:^Q, and social class. Evideh^5(^ further indicates that when 
operant reinforcement procedures are ysed, children evince 
involvement and interest in reading activities which can be 
\aintained over several training sessions (BloW, 1973) . 
Staats, MinRe , • Finley , Wolfe, and Brook (1964) depicted the 



manner in which a token reinforcement system could be used in 
t®aching reading skills.^ Other @xp©rim©nts also indicated 
that the rat© at which subjects learn to read may b© accelerated 
via token reinforcoment with material backups (Bu®©e and Hen- 
deraon, 1972; Hamblen, Buckholdt, Ferritor, Kozloff, and Black- 
well, 1971? Pfeiff©r, 1961? Staats -and Staata, 1963). 

Heitzmann (1974), Lahey, Weller/ and Brown (1972-73), and 
Wadsworth (1971) utilissed token r^nforcemmit with three di- 
verse groups of subjects in an attempt to increase reading 
skill. 

^^^^Yf ^ Bl' (1973-73), used four U.S. Nasvy recruits 
with reading levels of 3,2«4.7 on the GatQa-McGinnite Reading 
Test in a repeated measures, within subject design. The sub- 
jects were initially tested on the discrimination of instances 
for the pronunciation of long or short vowels (e.g., hat-hat©, 
kit--kite) representing th© rules when- the final e is silent, 
the vowel is usually long. During the baseline period, "sub- 
jects were asked to pronounce 15 words "with long or short 
vowels. This condition was followed by the presentation of 
the silent e rule for pronunciation of the 15 words initially 
administered during baseline. At the next interval, the sub- 
jects received points, for correct responding; points were^eai- 
changeable for candy bars. This procedlire was continued \intil 
the subject pe:^fprmad two consecutive trials without error. 
At baseline 2, th© conditions of baseline 1 were reintroduced 
for f our.^ subsequetit trials. For five additional trials, similar 
word sets as well as points for correct responding were re^'j 
instated ♦ ' 
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Th© total training tim© was 1 to 1 1/2 hours. Th© r®- 
mltB indicated thats 1) aubjaot^ oorreotly pronounced words 
in ©@t 1 approKimately 50% of th© tim®; 2) th© introduction 
of th©,rul© improved p©rformano© only slightly i 3) p@rformano© 
on s@t 1 improved to th® criterion of two oon©®cutiv© dorr©at 
trials aft©r the introduction of responds oons^qu©nc©s ? 4)' 
generalization was shown as thr@@ out of four subj©cts pro- 
nounced all words in th© final est correctly without training 
trials; and 5) th©ra was a high d©gr^© of similarity foatw^an 
the p©rformanc© of all four within-subject raplioations. 

Hei^zman (1974) used 70 black migrant and 24 primary 
school pupils matriculated in a aiK-w©©k summer ^iogri^as 
subjects, randomly assigned to token and nontokan groups. Four 
teachers, who had received a^on©«day workshop dea 11% with how 
to dispense token r^lnforcers, conducted th© treatments' Th© 
Miami Linguistic Readers wer© used- as the instructional v^ 
hides and the Gates MacGinite R^adlncy T@gt aa the pre-post 
measurement device. The following behaviors were most frequently 
reinforced: application of word attack skills, recognition of 
new words, satisfactory and/or ImprovBd^odal' reading, correct 
answers to comprehension questions, acA^ate j<$ompletion of 
workbook exercises, relevant and fluent responses during class, 
attending study, and work behaviors. Tokens were exchangeable 
for material reinforcers, usually penny candies. The results 
indicated that token reinforcement significantly affected gain 
scpres for both ethnic groups, but had a greater influence oti 
the reading test gain scores of black than white pupils. 

■47 
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Wadsworth (1971) utili;^d ten third grade boys diagnosed 
aa learning disabled (LD) a/d having s©v©;c© reading dif f laulti@s, 
in a wi thin-sub j@ot design composed of four stag©®. Stag© I 
involved parent consultation and lagt<&d two months. Stage II 
involved tiatoring at a reading clinic for three 45-minut© ses- 
sion® per wsak. Stage III entailad th© use of rules or s6cial , 
and academic behavioral ei^ectations, reinforcement with points 
axchang©abl© for tangible items, in conjunction with prai®«,-as 
well as ignoring, and tim©»out for rule infractions. Stage III 
occurred in the regular LD classroom and lasted over a four- 
month P^riod(_Stage XV involved the reintegration into the 
regular cl&ssroom, withdrawal of points and tangible reinforcsrs 
in the self contained LD room, but continuation of the token 
system in the resource room. Stage III lasted five months. ' -) 
The Slag sen Oral Reading Test was used as the evaluative mea- 
sure. The results showed that no significant improvement in 
reading level was found between Stages I and II. Significant 
differences were found, however, during Stages III and IV. In 
the three-month span of Stage III, the group gained eight 
months 'in reading performance. Between the five-month span of 
Stage IV, a. gain of nine months in reading level was attained. 
Statistically significant changes in improvement of school 
behavior was also found between Stages I and IV. ^ 
Self Monitoring as a Mechanism for Foster ing Behavioral Compe- 
tence 

It has been found by a number of investigators that 
simply keeping track of a behaviorftaay result in changes in 
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that behavior (Broden, Hall, and Mitts, 1971; Gottman and Mc- 
Fall, 1972? Johnson and White, 1971; Kazden, 1974; Mahon©y, 
Moora, Wade, and Moura, 1^73; McFall, 1970). Mahoney and 
Thoresen (1974) Btatad that th@ effects of self monitoring as 
- a treatment device are both variable and short-lived. That 
the effects of self monitoring attenuate with time has foa©n 
demonstrated by Broden, ©t al, (1971), Fixsen, Philips, and 
Wolf (1972) , and Stuart {IbJi) , Although self monitoring 
ippeara to have an initial effect on the behavior involved, ' 
that effect saema to eventually fade and the behavior returns 
to its preraonitoring level (Mahoney and Thoresen, 1974), 
Numerous reports', however, have shown that self monitoring 
combined with other procedures such as contingent social re- 
inforcement, punishment, nonspecific treatment effects, thera- 
peutic instruction* and suggestions will affect the behavioral 
change observed (Bayer, 1972; Herbert? and-^er, 1972; Kolb, 
Winters, and Be^lew, 1968; McFall and Hammer, 1971; Rehm and 
Marston, 1968) . ^ 

It has been found that self Monitoring alone has not 
altered the monitored responses ;ln a number of well-controlled 
and carefully executed studies (Berecz, 1972; Hale, 1972^ Mc- 
Namara and McDonough, 1972; Stollach, 1967). Evidence gleaned 
from several studies indicates that change resulting from self 
monitoring does not depend on accurate or reliable recording 
on the part of 'the subject (Brodin, et al . , 1971; Herbert and 
Ba®r, 1972). Conversely, highly reliable self monitorit^ does x 
not ensure behavior change in the absence of other contingencies 
(Powell and Azrin, 1968). 

is 



There is also evidence that self monitoring will result 
in ihtrease^ socially-approved behaviors (e.g., situdying and 
dieting), but decreased socially censured behaviors (e.g., 
smoking and nail biting) , according to Kanfer (\^71) . This 
^phenomenon may be due to the fact that. hatural consequences 
take over once the new, behavior is emitted and either increase - 
the response through positive reinforcement (e.g., social ap- 
proval) or decrease tSe response, if puhisliea (e .g. , social 
criticism). Kazdin (1974) suggested that when self monitored 
behavior is socially desirable, self monitoring may serve- as 
a conditioned reinforcer that bridges the delay between the 
behavior and the long term reinforcing consequences. Mon4tor~ 
ing%»^havior can thus serve to reinforce tlie target response. 
For example, self monitoring study behavior may bring ^the 
ultimate reinforcing consequences (such as good grades) , which 
would otherwise delayed, closer in the response sequence 
Kazdin, 1974). 

Maas (1968) found that reactivity or awareness,- on. the 
part of the subject, that he is being assessed can influence 
behavior." Thorp and Wetzel (1969) have referred to the inter- 
vention effect of assessment to note that pbservation alone, 
in behavior modification programs, may serve as an experimental 
intervention sufficient to produce therapeutic change. 

Despite the methodologi^M issues associated with self 
monitoring (a. g. , unreliability, reactivity toward assessment, 
confounding by other behavior change procedures) self monitor-- 
ing appears to be a potent addition to behavioral programs 
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attempting to increase socially desirable behaviors (e.g.,* 
academic ©kills) . The paramount factor in -this treatment 
effect is that it provide? the subject with a continuous mea- 
sure ot his progress and accompllghmentii. 

TXio representative studies (Brodin, ©t al., 1971? 

m»t: HIP ^llrf I Ml 

Smith, 1969) attest to the success of self monitoring in th@ 
increase of academic skills and study behaviors. 

Smith (1969) investigated the effectiveness of knowledge 
of results (in tMlfc form of self charting of progress) as a 
secondary reinforcer for reading behavior in elementary school 

children, ih this study, the number of correct reading res- 

s. ■ 
ponses involving both word recognition. and comprehension was 

determined after each instructional session. A prograiraned 
literacy curriculum utilizing le-jbooks containing 17,000 tasks, 
scripts, and frames in* conjunction with immediate feedback, 
self pacing, and self selection was used as 'the instructional 
device. Each of six different conditions, using a different 
motivational state, was evaluated, Th^se conditions were: 1) 
no reinforcement? 2) work contract with teacher praise; 3) 
teacher praise plus work break; 4) work break with monetary 
consequences; 5) work contract with monetary consequences plus 
progress plotting; and 6) progress plotting alone. . Extinction 
of task behavior tended to occur under conditions of no conse- 
quences and of- teacher praise alone. Conditions of monetary 
consequences and of progress plotting resulted in significant 
increases in task performance (number of frames completed 
during each 45-minute period) . The results indicated that 



signifiaan^ incr|ase8 in reading skills when compared to ex- 
pected achievements as measured by the Gates Primary Word 
Recog nition Test were attained from pre to post treatment 
periods. 

Brodin, et al. (1971), utilized ir^^iple baseline de- 
signs with two subje^s to determine the effect of self moni- 
toring on study skill acquisition. The first subject was an • 
eighth grade girl enrolled in a history class in which she was 
performing at An exceptionally low level. The experimental 
conditions of the study were as follows: 1) Ba'seline - a rec- 
ord was kept for seven days bef o^ experimental procedures 
were initiated; 2) self Recording - the subject was given a 
slip, of paper on which to record her. history classroom study 
beha\^ior whenever she thought of it. These behaviors included 
facing the teacher, writing down lecture notes, facing a child, 
^ho was responding, reciting when called vipon by the instruc- . 
tor. Nonstudy behaviors (e.g., out of sWt/ facing the window, 
fingering nonacademic objects) were also delineated. The 
subject was to record a plus in the appropriate square when, 
studying and. a minus when engaging in nonstudy behaviors; 3) | 
Baseline 2 - slips were not issued for five days; 4) Self Re-^' 
cording 2 ~ slips were once again issued to the subject; 5) ^ 
Self Recording plus praise - the teacher was asked to attend 
to the subjects whenever: he observed her engaging in study be- 
haviors. Self recording slips continued to be available to.the^ 

ii 

subject? 6) I>raise only - no slips were issued to the subject. 
Teacher attention continued at a high rate? and 7) Baseline 3 - 
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teacher attention continued but slips were withdrawn. An 
observer attended each class ©Qssionjj^nd recorded the teacher 
and Subject behavior. 

The results indicated that; 1) during baseline, the 
subject's mean rate of ©tudy behavior was 30%? 2) during self j 
recording, theCsubject' © average ra/te of study^ increased to 7^8%? 
3) 4w^ing baseline 2, it drppped to | mean of 2%; 4) at the 
ti]^@ of self recording 2/ her study behavior again roia to. a 
mean of 80%; 5) during self recording and praise, study be- 
havioi;s increased to a mean of 881; 6) hut decifeased to a mean 
of 77% during praise only where these behaviors remained through 
baseliTie -3. The observer report showed great discrepancy when 
compared to the subject ' s self report. Despite this factor, 
the' subject's study behav;Lor remained at a high constant level.. 

The second; subject was an eighth grade boy who constantly 
talked out in mathematics class. multiple baseline, design 

utili?jed consisted of the following oonditionst" 1) Baseline'l - 
recorded for nine days before initiation 'of experimental pro- 
cedures; 2) Self Recording 1 - the sxjbject was, given a slip of 
paper to record each inciden^t of talking. -out- without permission; 
3) Baseline 2 ~ slips were withdrawn? and 4) Self Recording 2 - 
self rocordJ.ng was reinstated. The resxilts indicated that ' 
during ba^line the subject talked out a mean of 1.1 times pe|- 
m/nutdi. During self recording (Session A") , talkouts decreased 
to a mean of .3 times per minute. When sT^-ps were used during " 
Session B, t'j^lkouts decreased to a mean of .5'^tinies per minute. 
When slips were reissued for both Sessions A and B, talkouts 
were at a mean of .3 times per minute for Session A", 1*0 for ^ 
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Session B. During baseline 2, talkouts increased to a mean of 
1.3 times per minute during Session A, 2,3 times per minut© 
during Session 'B. At the time of self recording 2, talkouts 
were at 1.0 tiroes per minute for Session A^ 2,2 for. Session B* 
Brodin, ©t al. (1971), noted that no contingencies were 



ever applied to differential rates of talking out, thus 
ilips lost their effectiveness. It was again found (as in the » 



previously reported stuc(y) that the subject's self lion^feqring 

#• , — 

responses were not very reliable as compared with an independent 
observer. 

Training Methods for th^ Acc^uisition of Requitsite PQ<^Qlogical 
ahd Con sultation Skills 

VP 

The learning theory approach to the teaching of peda- 

gogical and consultation' skills involves four instructional 

modalities: cognitive presentation (i.e., verbal and/or written 

instruction), modeling, behavioral rehearsal, and evaluative 

feedback. , 

if 

Written instructional packages have been developed and 
utilized in the training of a variety of behavioral competencies 
(Fletcher and Fawcett, 1975; Miller, Rider, Dangel, liies and 
Peterson, 1975; Thomas, and Miller, 1975). Standardized pro- - 
cedural formats have proven most effective in this task. Fletcher 
and Fawcett (1975) formulated a standardized instructional pro- 
gram to teach social interaction skills aind found coneiderable 
differences between standardized and nonstandardized^ programs. . 

Thomas and Mille|« g|1975) described the lis e of a standard- • . 
issad peer^designad curriculum manual utilized at the University 
of Kansas' EKperimental Living Project-, a behaviorally 



engineered, cooperative living arrangement for 30 fetudent resi 
dents. The manual ccmtafned written instructions, a study 
guide, practice situations with hints, practice situations 
without hints, and a terminal fraraig: designed to give the stu- 
dent an opportunity to demonstrate skill mastery. Two sopho- 
more psycliology majoirs were used as subjects in a multiple 
baseline design. Each subject worked through the manual de- 
"'signed to teach the writing of instructional programs. After 
each unit, a generalization test was adminiS teredo This test 

sampled the acquisition of each of the requisite, behaviors 

« 

necessary for construction of the instjructional manual* 

The experimental conditions consisted oft 1) baseline? 
2) introduction of written instructions? 3) introduction of 
study guide; 4) introduction of practice situations with and 
without hints? 5) introduction of terminal frame* AIL con- 
ditions were three sessions in length. Each subject was also 
asked to write a complete instructional program before and 
after the training procedures. . Th6 results indicate$d that 
prior to the introduction of the. written instructions unit, 
the mean written instructions baseline was 0%. Following'^he 
introduction of the written instructions unit, the mean p^r- 
centa,e o£ correct written instructibn3-i„^,.ea to 8.7^.! 
Before the presentation of the study guide w^^^^^ the mean per- 
centage of correct study guide responses' was ,42:%< This score 
increased to 98% after the initiation of the Itudy guide vmit. 
Prior to the. introduction of the terminal f rame:;'-^sub jects 
completed 83% of the terminal frame resp^jnaea correctly; after 
initiation of the terminal frame unitS/ subjects completed 91% 



correctly. The instructional programs written during the 
pretest period av©rag©d 6% of the requisite standardized in- 
structional program behaviors, while the posttest averaged 95%. 
Each subject also rated his instructional program writing con- 
fidence on a 7-point scale following each session of the 
multiple baaelin©. All ratings for both subjects before th© 
introduction of the manual were averaged and compared with the 
posttreatraent scores. The result was an average increase in 
confidence ratings from 4.6 to 6.4, or from fairly confident 
to quite confident. 

A second study, designed to demonstrate that the in- 
structional program manual developed in the preceding experi- 
ment could be used^ to teach the desired standardized format, 
was also conducted. Four university students enrolled in an 
introductory course in behavioral analysis served as subjects., 
Each subject completed the programs designed in the previous 
experiment (i.e., training the (.credit recorder to compute and 
log work credits earned each week by project members) , The , 
subjects were initially administered a nonstandard! ssed in- 
structional format consisting of simulated inputs for the job, 
required forms for work performance, and- a brief outline of 
steps to follow. Before and after the administration of the 
above package, the subjects were asked to work the jobs. The 
subjects were then given ,the standardized instructional format 
completed in ^^jxperiment 1. 

The -results indicated that all subjects increased from 
a mean of 83% correct responses with the nonstandardlzed format 



to 95% with the standardized format. Previous credit recorders 
w©r<s then asked to rat© each job performance along the follow^ 
ing dimensions hc^w smoothly would the Experimental Living Pro- 
ject continue to function if the credit recorder did his job 
at this level of competence? Ratings were determined from a 
seven-point Likert-type scale. The average rating of the non- 
standardized training performance was 4.3, which increased to 
6.0 with the standardized training performance, or from fairly 
smoothly to quit© smoothly. Thus the 12% average difference 
in job performance noted above was sufficient to produce a 
1,7-point change on a 7-point scale when evaluated, by indi- 
vidua Is familiar with both the job and its importance to an 

« 

existing system. 

Using a similar written cognitive presentation of instmc- 
tional competencies, Miller, et al. (1975) , designed a program 
to teach journal writing behaviors to five graduate students 
enrolled in a course injtended to promote these skills. All , 
subjects were provided with a manual entitled Re i n f or c ing Re~ 
searc h Behavior to assist them in learning to write journal 
articles. The manual consisted of 14 lessons containing: 1) 
a textual discussion \f the topic; 2) a self quiz; 3) answers 
at the back of the bookV 4) a program consisting of d;^ scriptions 
of four fictionalized experiments requiring overt responding, 
initially wi0i prompts, subsequently without prompts. At 
the beginning of the study, \ subjects were asked to write a 
complete manuscript for submission to the Journal , 
Behay ior Ana ly s i s , This was designed as an overall pretest 
.of the subject's behaVior. The manual was divided intp units 
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and the subject was required to pass a quiz at the end of each 
^unit before progressing to the next. A generalization test 
was also required at four different point© in the^ manual j intro- 
duction, method, results/ and conclusions. Each test served 
as a baseline for the subsequent unit. 

The results indicated that the average score increased 
from 4 2% correct responding before training to 91% after train- 
ing. The multiple baseline data showed that the increase for 
each baseline ocsjarred immediately after the introduction of 
the corresponding section of the manual. The jnanuscripts were 
also judged for acceptability and readability by three frequent 
reviewers of the Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis. The 
mean rating for the pretest articles was 3.5, while t^ mean 
rating for the posttest iijanuscripts was 4.5 (on a °7-poin'6 
scale). Of the 36 pairs of before and after ratings, 21 ratings 
showed an increase in posttest scores, seven showed no cha^nge, 
and eight showed a reversal of one point. A further set of 
data was gathered on the attitudes of the students toward the 
teaching technique, used. Students' confidence about writing 
each section of the paper increased from a mean rating of 2,0 
to a rating of 6,5 on a seven-point scale. The students also 
enthusiastically recommended that others should learn to write 
journal articles the same way (6,5 mean rating). The attitu- 
dinal data further Indicated that this teaching modality was 
evaluated in favorable terms, would be recommended to friends, 
and would ^be used as an instructional technique by the subjeciba • 
themselves. 



In conjunction with standardized, progranuned instruc- 
tional manuals, the ug© of modeling also been found to b© 
an effective teaching methodology. Roa© (1973) stated that a 
major means of acquiring new behaviors is through the obser- 
vation of the behavior and its consequences. Bandura (1963) 
cited extensive research demonstrating that one can acquire 
intricate motor responses and emotional reactions or exting- 
uish fearful or avoidant responses through such observation. 
These response classes include desenaJ ti^ation of phobic res- 
ponses (Bandura, 1971) , acquisition of moral judgements (Ban- 
dura and McDohald, 19^3) , the learning of rule goverrfbd be- 
haviors (Zimjuerman and Rosenthal, 1972) and interpersonal 
affective responses (Brody and Zimn\erman, 1975) . This form of 
learning involves an observer and a model. A modeling pro- 
cedure is a set of teaching activities designed to increase, 
the observer's 'probability of matching behavior (Rose, 1975). 

Having observed the model, the subject must imitate his 
behavior. But befor^ he attempts to utilize a complex sequence 
of responses in the target sittiation, he must rehearse these 
modeled behaviors in a supportive environment. Her©,' other 
subjects play the role of significant others, while the given 
subject plays his own role' (Rose, 1975). 

Behavioral rehearsal is usually preceded by a simple 
description of what the subject should do in a given situation 
and subsequently, model presentation*.'' The advantages of be- 
havioral rehearsal as a training technique have been discussed 
by Sturm .(1965) who suggested that behavioral rehearsal in 
comparison to other techniques has a far greater potential to: 
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1) g©n©rate vivid, lif©-like behavior and cues 
thereby raaximissing the utility M fasponse and 
stimulus g©n©rall2iation? 

2) condition a to til behaV'ioral response - physio- 
logical, nvDtoric, and Ideational, rather than 
on© merely verba 1| and 

3) dispense the powerful reinforcing of enacted 
models and other characters who in r@al life or 
in fantasy have already dispensed reinforcement 
(p. 57), o 



Underwood and Schultz (1960) stated that: 

other things equals therefore f the more frequently 
a verbal unit has been experienced, the more quickly 
this will become a response in a new association 
connection (p. 86) . 



Researchers have found that behavioral rehearsal aided 
in the acquisition of social, and interpersonal skills (Lazarus, 
1966) , paired with /reinforcement, resulted in an increase in 
the expres-sion of anger among mildly inhibited hospital patients 
(Wagner, 1968) , and increased the assertiveness of nonassertive 
subjects when behavioral rehearsal and fee<|)3ack were utilized 
(McFall and Maraton, I97O) . * . ' 

Both microcounseling and microtee^hing (Ivey^ 1971) , in- 
corporate video^ed feedback in" a multistep process designed 
to present verbal and behavioral models of specific- interviewer 
or teaching slfills and to reinfo?:ce these behaviors as they 
are emitted by the learner. Jt has been Suggested (Ivey, Mor-^ 
mington, Miller, Morill, and Haas, 1968) that the microcounsel- 
ing and^ microteaching processes owe their potency to several 
sources such as the identification of specific target behaviors, 
the exposure to expert verbal and behavioral models, practice 
and supervisory explrlenoe, and differential rsinforoeinent of 
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apprbpriat© learner behavior. The use of this technique aa 

effectiv® teaching modality has be©n suggested by Catterall, 
1970? Goodwin, 197?; Ivey, 1973^ 1974, and Kurpuis, 1974. 

A number of investigator© have utiliaed th© microcounsel- 
ing gnd microteaching models in training subjects from diverse 
populations in requisite pedagpgical and consultation competen- 

a 

cies (Boyd, 1972? Clark, Macra©,' Ida, and Smitli, 1975? Kirigen, 
Ayala, Braukman, Brown, Minken, Phillips, Pixsen, and Wolf, 
1975; Madsen, Madsen, Saudargas, and Edgar, 1970? Lauver and i 
Brody, 1975a', bj Mathews and Fawcett, 1975; Rutherford, 197^ 

Boyd (1972) assessed the effectiveness of two micr0^ 
counseling models and a no training control group in teaching 
a counseling-like verbal response set to 20 introductory guid- 
ance students, MAcromodel 1 consisted of assigned reading of 
a Counselor Verbal Rea ppnse Manual , 75 minutes simulation <Sx- 
perience, and 75 minutes counseling supervision. The last 
step divided half the group into a recall-integration session 
and half into a behavioral supervisory, roleplaying, feedback 
group, Micromodel 2 consisted of giving trainees a practice 
interview and 48 hours learning integration time. The results 
indicated that the great^t gains occurred in micromodel 1 
with behavioral supervision, although micromodels 1 and 2 did 
not produce* a significantly different effect, 

Lauver and Broden (1975a) investigated the use of micr^- 
consultation, self modeling and a rio treatment control in 
fostering verbal interviewer skills. Thirty graduate students 
enrolled in a beginning counseling and guidance course were 
used as subjects. The general procedure for all three groups 
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involved a five-niinute videotaped interview in which the siib- 
j@ct was instructed to "get to know th© person," a 30-ndnut@ 
instructional period for the microcounaeling and self modeling 
groups; control subjecte were told to return in half an hour, 
and a final five-ndnut© videotaped follow-up interview a w^ek 
later, The xnicrocoun^©ling group .received an attending skills 
manual which focused on basic ihterviewer **skills, ^he subjects 
then vi^w^a (with supervision) a videotaped model of , an expert 
and the subject's own initial interview. The self modeling 
procedure required each subject to conduct a second interview - 
with a different interviewee immediately after the first inter- 
view. The subject was then told "to get to know this nebct per- 
son." The subject was subsequently instructed to wear earphones 
in which verbal responses to the intetrviewee * s statements were 
administered at an expert level. He was than told to use just 
those ^^e^X^al statements that were heard' through tha earphones. 
ru,s ^aeotape Of t.. subject as « expert ^oa.X wa. thon re- 
viewed and commented upon by the supervisor » Lastly, tha siab- 
ject conducted a final five-minute interview. The four dependent 
measures were: duration of pauses preceding interviewee uttet|r- 
ances, proportion of open versus closed interviewer questions, 
frequency of interviewer utterances, and introduction of new 
topics into the dialogue. Interrater reliabilities across three 
to five judges ranged from 83-98 percent agreement. 

The results indicated that both modeling-based inatruo- 
tional procedures were significantly more effective than th© 
contrtDl group in acquisition of the response patterns measured. -.^li 
Post-hoc analyses indicated that the raicrocomiseling procedure 
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was slightly more potent than the self modeling condition. 

^ Th© retention levels of the two treatment groups did not differ 

significantly from either .the level of performance attained 
during acquisition or from the initial baselin© levels of 

^ performance, . 

- LauVer and Broden (1975b) also conducted a similar study 

Utilising four counselor training models :raicrocounseling,- self 
^ modeling, ^nd verbal modeling. The same four dependent measures 

as the previous study were used. Thirty-two graduate students 
enrolled in a beginning counseling and guidance course were 

# subjects. All treatment procedures were equally ef- 
fective in causing significant changes in the dependent vari- 
ables from pre to posttesting periods, 

m The experimental conditions in the three studies just 

described were too similar for ^^j^rential effectiveness to 
be readily discernable. However, the effectiveness of the 

H microcounseling model in its multiple forms can"* be clearly seen 

from these investigations. 

Kirigin, et al^. (1975), described a training package for 

^ teaching parents at Achievement Place, a family-style, resi- 

dential treatment center located in Kansas. The residents at 
the treatment facility include predelinquent, dependent-neglected, 

H or emotionally disturbed adolescents. Six couples who had 

applied for the position of teaching parents, the sole staff 
of the treatment center, ^Responsible for the retraining of the 

# -youngsters in more acceptablia behavior patterns, were used as 

subjects. Four of the couples (the experimental group) attended 
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the initial ^ve~day workshop designed to teach the skills n©ed©d 
to become successful teaching parents, Th©y were also given a 
packet of reading materials (e.g., the Teaching Family Hand- 
book, a study guide, for the handbook, and The Achievement Plac© 



Book). The two contro^ couples received the reading matei^al, 
but no formal i^nitial training. Pre, ni^, and post training 
©Valuation consisted of five role-playing situations (i.e., 
greeting an adult, a good school report, cleaning a table, 
swearing, arguing and fighting between a teaching parent and 
youngster) . . 

The training involved an initial workshop consisting of 
five days (50 hours of intensive training) in the basic skills 
needed by the teaching parents. Thas^ Skills Included: 1) the 
giving of initial praise for approprle^te behavior; 2) the giving 
of a delBcription of the inappropriate behavior? 3) the giving 
of a rationale for learning the new apprppriate beljaviorj 4) 
the solicitation of a request for acknowledg^ament 6r verbal 
feedback from the youth, indicating that he 'tjs!j^€ii:stands th© 
instructions; and 5) giving the youth final praise- for perform- 
ance of the appropriate behavior. The. teaching of these skills 
consisted of the following instructional components: 1) a brief 
introduction to behavior modification, detailed descriptions 
Of the major components of the program, management of the moti- 
vational system, implementation of the self government pro- 
cedures,' teaching the youth- more appropriate beha^fior , and 
working wi^h parents, teachers, and community agencies? 2) the 
teaching of the interaction skills mentioned above through 
jtiodeling and rehearsal, a description of the behavioral components 
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and th© viewing of yideotapes of correct and incorrect inter- 
actions ^ 3) practicing of teaching interaction skills through 
the rol©-playing of typical situations, utilizing a graduate 
student trained to play the youth, th© trainee, and an evalu'- 
ator who provided feedback to the trainee as to his performance? 
4) a practicum experience in either the Achievement Place horn© 
for boys or girls which consisted of observation of the current 
teaching parents, interactions with the youth, trainee role- 
playing in preplanned situational interactions with the youth, 
and feedbacjc from both the current teaching parents and the 
youths on their performance? 5) pre and posttraining criterion 
measures. 

The results indicated that prior to training all six 
couples displayed comparable skills. They engaged in 30% of 
the teaching interaction objectives. After the workshop, the 
trained couples* skills increased to 70%, while the untrained 
couples* skills remained at 30% of criterion level. The teach- 
ing interaction behaviors, practice, and feedback ' reached the 
100% level for the trained couples, while rationale and re- 
quest for acknowledgement were consistently emitted from both 
pre and post situational performances, at the 30% level for 
this group. 

Rutherford (1973) tested the effects of Several model, and 
videotape variables on training teachers in the use of positive 
feedback responses • to children's behavior. The results suggested 
a trend favoring the confined .odel and feedbac. tapa i„terv.n- 
tion. A significantly greater increase in the rate per minute/" 
of positive feedback responses from pre i^o posttesting was 
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demonstrated by this "combined" group over teachers who viewed 
either jthe model tape, th© feedback tape alon©, or the control 
teachers who viewed a commercial television show. , The teach- 
ers who viewed the model tape alone showed a greater increase 
in the rate of positive feedback responses than did eithea: 
teachers who received the feedback tape alone or the control 
teachers,, U 

In a similar studj^^, Rutherford (1973) studied the effects 
of four levels of videotape training on a specific clas© of 
teacher behavior. The. experiment analyzed the effects of: 1) 
a combined model and feedback tape intervention; 2) a model 
tape intervention? 3) a' feedback tape intervention? and 4) a 
control condition upon the amount of positive feedback used by 
20 teachers in the training a block design task to pre- 
schoolers. The results- indicated that the combined model and 
feedback videotape technique and the model video{:ape technique 
alone were effective, while the feedback videotape intervention 
was ineffective in training the requisite pedagogical response, 

Madsen, et al', (1970),' described a study in which 32 ^le~ 
mentary teachers in Florida attended a two-week preschool'^ in- 
service workshop designed to teach the use and application of 
behavioral principles. Role-playing, videotaping, and feed- 
back were utilized to^each the use of rules, approval (i.e,, 
80% positive teache-ar verbalizations, 20% negative verbalizations), 
ignoring inappropriate behavior, and disapproving of high irate 
disruptive behavior. A comparison between trained and untrained 
teachers indicated that trained teachers decreased the inappro- 
priate behaviors of their students, increased l^eir amount of 



approval to students, and decreased to i^rp th© niiiriber of in-, 
appropi-iata approval and disapproval behaviors. 

Clark's, at al. (1975), stud/^i^volved'th© training at 
six undergraduate students from Appalacia Stata University in 
the classroom teaching of educably r©tardej(^ pupils, Eaph intern' 

r 

participated in 11 one-half I>our training ses^^ona over a six- 
week period. During each- teacher training session sinUlar 
forms qf teaching skills as described in the exp^imeni;* by 
Madsen, et al. (1970) were taught and recorded by nonparticipant 
•observers. A teacher training package including written in- 
structions, modeling by the teacher in the actual classroom 
setting, reheaa^sal, and verbal and graphic feedback was utilized^ 
The percentage of occurrence of teaching skills was graphically 
recorded and raised from baseline by s?ftall incremate depending ' 
upon subject acquisition. Grades of A through D were given for 
reaching approximations of the criterion percentage level,- 
Written quizzes, covering study guide questions*, which had to 
be passed at 90% accuracy, were also administered. A multiple 
baseline analysis for^ all six subjects indicated that the in- 
terns acquired the teaching skills taught and also increased 
the amount of praise emitted. The contingencies (graphic feed- 
back, grades, and quizzes) utilized for acquisition of skills 
- appeared to be necessary for the teaching of some skills^ 
not others. ' . 

Mathews and Fawcett (1975) developed an ini^tructional 
package for the training of paraprofessional trainers in the 
administration of written instructional systems to other para- 
professionals, T^e subjects were two low-income community 
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volunteers from Penn House, a neighborhood service center de- 
signed a training site for the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Work incentive Program. Instructional training packages w@r@ 
devised to teach specific skills (e.g., how to arr^mg© transj-^ 
portation sorvices, how to greet clients, how to answer th@ 
telephone, how to take donations, etc.) to th^ paraprofeBsional 
staff. Thirty-six Individual instructional packages were d©- 

. a . ..... ... 

veloped. Each package consisted of the following standardised 
elements: a set of written instructions, a atudy guide, a situ- 
ational examples with and without hints, answer keys, cri- 
terion. t@^t, a behavioral checklist, and a target behavior's 
definition section. . . 

The standardized instructional package format required 
a trafiier to administer each of the sections of an instructional 
package to the trainee while providing feedback on performance© » 
A paraprofessional trainer's manual was developed to teach the 
trainer how to administer each element of the .standardized 

package f6rmat» The majmal was comprijsed of ' a series of pro-- 
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grammed sections for each of the categories of trainer behaviors 
J (e.g., how to administer the quizzes, how to run role-playing, 
evaluation sessions, and how to run behavior rehearsal sessions). 
Behavioral rehearsal consisted of an opportunity to practice 
the trainer behaviors associated with administering the in- 




structional package jppPWed by feedback on trainer p©rform- 
anc©.' The material ^assooiated with the behavioral rehearsal 



component comprised Sample instructional packages ,\racripted 
confederate trainee statements (containing the correct and 

\ 
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incorrect trainer responses) and behavioral checklists (allow- 
ing for the scoring of specific trainee - Jbehaviors ) , 

Treatment evaluation was determined through the present- 
ation of instructional packages designed to train a confederate 
trainee by the pa^aprofessionaJ. 'trainer . Two independent ob- 
servers used a checklist to score the occurrence or non- 
^^^^'^^^^'^^ ^^^^ t^® .t;^^ii^.ee target beMvi^^ all 
^^iner evaluation sessions. A staggered, multiple baselijje 
design containing the following conditions was utilized: 1) 
baseline - the trainer was. asked to administer the standardized 
instructional package (no training had been given.) j 2) written 
instructions baseline - the trainer .read the. written instruct- 
ional manual and study guide; 3) the trainer was administered 
the instructional padkage for administering written instruction 
and quizzes; 4) the trainer was administered the entirte instruct 
ional package for how to run role-playing evaluation sessions; 
5) the trainer was administered the instructional package. for 
how to run behavioral rehearsal sessions. After each training 
session, the trainer was asked to administer an in^^uctional 
package. Two generalization tests were also presented to the 
subjects to- measure the effectiveness of the procedures under - 
different stimulus conditioii^s. The first generalization test 
was designed to examine generalization of trainer behavior to 
a novel instructional package. The second generalization test 
was designed to test for the generalization of trainer behavior 
to actual, unsimxilated trainer sessions. 
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The results of the study were that the overall mean 
data for the two subject© showed that the combination of all 
trainer behavior averaged 7% during request only sessions, 17%" 
during written instructions only, and 89% during the sessions 
after completion of the entire trainer instructional package. 
In the first generalization test, the overall meaij occurrence 
of all specified trainer behavi6rs was 3% befo:^e training and 
94% after completion of the trainer instructional package. In 
the second generalization test, the overall rjiean occurrence of 
all specified trainer behaviors i^or both triiners was 11% be- 
fore training and 90% after completion of the trainer instruct- 
ional package. 

'A second study (Mathews and Fawcett, 1975) was designed 
to indicate the efficacy of traihed trainers in teaching skills 
to other paraprofessionals. Two additional low income .^Penn 
House volunteers were used as -trainers and two others were 
utilized as trainees. The trainers were trained in the same 
manner as those in the previous study, and required a mean 
total of 4.5 hours to complete the instlructional training pack- 
age. Scripted role-playing with confederate trainees set .the 
framework for the observation and evaluation of standardized 
interaction situations by two ., independent observers. The 
actual administration of the instructidnal package to the 
trainees served arS the* evaluative measure trainer perform- 
atfce. The trainers wer^ asked to administer one of the pack~ 
ages prior .to training and one package following training. 
Thus the experimental design utilized was of the simple pre- . 
posttest variety counterbalanced to control for order and 
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instructional package difficulty (i.e., two different tasks 
wer© taught) , Each trainee wa^ administered an instructional 
package by an untrained trainer for one task and a trained 
trainer for the subeequent task. 

The results indicated that for the instructional pack- 
ages administered by trained trainees, there was an increase 
in trainee performance from a pretraining mean of 17% to a 
posttraining mean of 42%. After the trainees completed the 
trainer instructional package, trainee performance increased 
from a pretraining mean of 12% to a posttraining mean of 100%. 

Trainer performance was also observed during these train- 
i\ig sessions. The mean percentage occurrence of specified 
trainer behavior for untrained trainers was 20%. For trained 
trainers, the mean percentage of tlrainer behavior was 95%. 

A trainer rating scale was administered to the parapro- 
fessionals in the above study. Each trainer was asked to rate 
how confident he was as a trainer on a 7-point Likert-type 
scale. The rating data showed an increase "from a pretraining 
mean of 3,0 (slightly confident) to a posttraining mean of 6.5 
(between moderately and very confident) . . Consumer satisfaction 
measures were also obtained. After completion of the trainer 
instructional progranr, each trainer was asked how happy he 
was with the training program. All staff members indicated that 
they were very-happy with the trainer instructional package 
(7,0 on a 7-point scale). 

Them instructional packages (Mathews and Fawcettr 1975) 
are consistent with Thorp and Wetzel's (1969) triadic model of 
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behavioral Intervention. According to the triadic model, 
trained researcher teaches a mediator to implement intervention 
procedures witli the client. The mediator has usually been 
someone from the client's natural environment. Mediators hav^ 
been trained as "peer behavior managers" to supervise small 
study groups in programmed mathematics (Greenwood, Sloane, and 
Basken, 1970) , peer behavior managers to conseq^uate the be- 
havior of peer© in a home for predelinquent boys (Phillips, 
Phillips, Wolf^ and Fixsen, 1973), student proctors to adminis- 
ter instructional material in a university level Personalized 
System of Instnaction (PSI) course (Weaver and Miller, 1975), 
and paraprofessional trainers to teach public speaking skills 
to low income paraprofessionals (Fawcett and Miller, 1975) . 

The Use of Parap rofessional and Peer Tutors for Remedial Ig- 
structional Proc^r^s 

The efficacy of the utilization of paraprofeseioJml and . 
peer tutors for remedial instruction has been supported by a 
number of investigators (Allen and Feldman, 1973; Cloward, 1967? 
Frelow, Charry, and Frelish, 1974; Grice and Wolfe, 1972; Horan, 
Girolomo, Hill, and Shute, 1974; Rerzig, 1974; I,evenkran, 
Santagrossi, and 0»Leary, 1974; Renfro, 1975? Shaver and Nuhn, 
1971) . ' 

■> 

LevenkraiiV^ et al. (1974), studied the eSfefct of contingent 
■tutoring on mathematics improvement,. Sixteen second grade stu- 
dents deemed in need of remedial math instruction were used as 
subjects-. These- youngsters were matched on the concepts and * 
computation subtests of the California Achievement Test at)Ld 



divided into two groups. Group 1 was tutored in sight regog- 
nition and Group 2 was tutored in mathematics concepte. Eight 
undergraduate students received academic credit for th© admin- 
istration of tutorial instruction. ^iTask performance included 
simple on©»"and two-digit addition and subtraction problems re- 
quiring neither carrying nor" borrowing. Each tutor' was assigned 
to work with a group of four subjects, two mornings a week, for 
three hours. A multiple baseline design containing the follow- 
ing experimental conditions was utilized: 1) Baseline 1 - sub- 
jects were given test materials and told to complete as many 
problems as possible? immediate "feedback for correctness of 
responding was administered. The tutors, however, worked alone 
on some nondistracting activity (e.g., reading) during this 
period. This procedure lasted for eight days? 2) contingent 
tutoring during this condition each subject was informed that 
if he could correctly complete a piredetermined number of prob- 
lems (his criterion level), he then could do something special 
afterwards (i.e,, receive tutoring)'.' The criterion level was 
bas;ed upon the mean number of problems completed, during base- 
line and was subsequently raised each .day if criterion was met. 
All subjects who reached their criterion level engaged in 
tutoring activities for 10 minutes, while those who did not, 
immediately returned to their classroom. ^ This prpcedure lasted 
for 10 days? 3) Reversal » return to baseline conditions (i.e., 
no contingent tutoring was available). Thi^ procedureUlasted 
for 10 days. . ■ 

Th© results indicate^d that Group 1 subjects* total mean 
number of problems correctly completed during baseline increased 
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from 36 to 49 during th© contingent tutoring phase. A de- 
crease in number of problems correctly completed was observed 
during reversal. ^In Group 2, performance increased from a 
mean of 32 correct problems ^'to ^ m©an of 44 problems from 
baselin© to t^xe contingency period, A decrease in nximber of 
problems correct was also seen during tlie reversal period. 
Combining the data from both groups, it was seen that 15 of 
16 subjects increased in niaraber of correct problems during 
the" experimental period. It is important to note that access 
to tutoring alone (both verbal and arithmetic) seemed to be 
responsible for improvement in correctness of responding even 
though the tutoring itself did not relate to th© task itemjs, 

Frelow, at al. (1974), operated a Title 1. project at th© 
Greenburgh New York Central school district which assigned 
paraprofessional aides to first, second, and third grad© teach- 
ers with the objective of faqilitating individiial attention to 
low achieving children. Data on 76 second gradere and 57 third 
graders were used to test the significance of differences in 
reading and mathematics achievement during pre and post- 
intervention periods. An analysis of Metropolitan Achievement 
Test data indicated that first, second, and third grad© students 
in the lowest guartile made significant progress in reading^ 
and arithmetic skills compared to previous expectations after 
the introduction of paraj^ofessional assistants. No control 
group was utilized in this st;udy lowering the Internal validity 
of' its findings.^ 

Renfro (1975) dj^scribed a student services program in 
which high school students assisted in primary grade classrooms 
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under the guidance of the regular classroom teacher. Res- 
ponsibilities included tutoring a primary studen^ using coitimer- 
cial materials, supervising children in interest ceriters, help- 
ing witli seatwork, providing small group instruction with 
ma^rials prepared by the teacher, helping students read 
ora|ly, or reading a story to a group of students or to th© 
entire class. Renfro stated that, tlie program Ib. in its fourth _ 
year of operation and has been successful in itu endeavor. 
However, evaluative measures and a control group should have 
been utilised by this investigator to provide stronger support 
for his program effectivenesib. 

Grice and Wolfe (197:^) studied the effects of peer cor-- 
recQon of reading worksheets on increases in reading skills 
as measured by the Primary K Readin g Profiles, ^.evel I. Experi- 
niental and control groups were each composed of 72 first graders 
from a suburban elementary school, matched on variable© of 
reading ability. Metropolit an Test scores, and *sex. For pur- 
poses of th© experiment, the children were either designated 
•as high or low ability. For a three-week period, the teacher 
continued to correct and return the reading worksheets of the 
control group, while the experimental students corrected papers 
for one another. The Primary Reading Profiles, Level X Test 
was administered at the conclusion of treatment. 

Th68 results indicated significant differences between 
experimental and control groups on reading test scores for 
word recognition and word attack skills. The groups .did not 
differ significantly in reading comprehension. When th^ 



> 
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treatment effects ^re compared between high and low ability 
groups, the low ability students appeared to be more affected 
by the treatment of peer correction than the high ability 
groups. No significant differences were apparent between high 
ability children in either group. The results of this study 
raay indicate that low ability subjects are more sensitive to 
peer approval and thus will achieve at a higher level in order 
to receive this type of social reinforcement. 

Herzig (1974) described a junior high school mathematics 
laboratox-y utilizing 30 eighth and ninth grade students to 
assist seventh graders, Herzig stated that the program was 
successful in fostering greater mathematical skill. as well as 
th© responsibility and maturity of the pear tutors. Notwith- 
standing, no standardized tests were utilized to gauge -student 
performance, weakening the experimental evidence he\ein offered. 

Horan, et al. (1974), demonstrated that peer participant 
modeling could be effective in improving student mathematics 
ability. Forty eighth grade students who had failed math during 
the third quarljer of the academic year were randomly sj^ssigned 

« 

to experimental and control conditions. Twenty twelfth grade 
math tutors were trained in participant modeling and wer© 
assigned to assist the experimental subjects. The tutors were 
expected to perform in class, had the subjects attempt to dupli- 
cate,^e skills and provided feedback on the student responses. 
The experimental group met with the tutors for 45»minute periods 
twice a week for the last six weeks of the uine-week final 
quarter. The results demonstrated a signi^f icant improvement 
in teacher assigned grades, teacher determined ratings of pupil 
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attitudes and behavior, and mathoinatics achievement (as deter- 
ndned from experimenter constructed tests) » No significant 
differences in student attitudes toward mathematics or toward 
school in general was seen. 

Shaver and Nuhn (1971)^ conducted a study ^ determine 
the short and long term efflcts of tutoring on xmderachievers" ' 
at three different grad© levels. Forty-six underachieving 
student^ from fourth, seventh, and tenth grades were used as 
experimental subjects, while twenty students were utilized as 
controls. Underachievers were Identifjjed on the basis of dis- 
crepancies between thjeir performance on the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Procrre'^s (STEP) and their expectancy scores on 
the Californ ia Test of Mental Maturity. Tutoring was arranged 
on. a one-to-one or one-to-three basis and was conducted one 
hour per day for an entire school year. Control s-ubjects re- 
mained in their regular classes while tutoring occurred. The 
tutoars were in the same grade level as the tutees and were 
selected on their own STEP performance and other criterion. • 
They were provi(^©d with a two-week training workshop before 
the tutoirial period was initiated. Data was collected from 
th© STEP tests that were administered before and after tutoring 
as well as after a two-year follow-up period. Grade point 
averages were alao monitored during these periods. Mean* scores 
favored the tutored group at all three lev*els, and were sus- 
tained two years later ior the subjects tutored at the seventh 
and tenth grades. At all three levels, the 'experimental sub- 
jects attained significantly higher frequencies of students 



who reached their predicted potential or better than did th© 
controla. This difference was sustained two years later. 

Studies also indicate that peer tutoring not only in- 
creased the achieverrt|nt level of the tutee, but was also effect- 
ive in assisting the tutor in bettering his own academic ac- 
complishments (Allen and Feldman, 1973? Cloward, 1973). 

Cloward (1967) found that over a sev©n->month period, 
tenth anfd eleventh graders who had tutored yo\mger children 
showed a signifi<^ntly greater incre^as© in reading achievement 
scores than a comparable "control group. Furthermore, the 
tutor's) gain in reading scores was even greater than the tutee*s 

improvememLtL,., , 

Allen and Feldman (1973) conducted a study to determine 
the effect of tutoring on both the tutor and tutee. Ten low 
achieving fifth graders whose reading scores were at least one 
year below grade level were utilized as tutors. The tutees 
were 10 randomly selected third graders. Both tutors and 
tutees participated for 10 consecutive .weekday© over a two- ^ 
week period. On alternate days, the fifth graders either taught 
the same third grade tutee for 20 minuter (t.he tutoring con- 
dition) or spen.t an equivalent '^pferiod of i;iraa studying the 
material alone (study alone condition) . Both groups of sub- 
jects learned the same material which was adapted from texts 
and workbo<!)k8 at the third and fourth grade levels. Each day, 
both tutees and tutors were administered a 10«minute objective 
test on the day's lesson. 
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The results indicated that at the end of the two-week — 
period, tutoring resulted in significantly better performance 
than studying alone for the fifth grade low achievers. For the 
third graders, no significant differences were found between 
scores during the study alone or tutoring conditions. This 
study indicated the beneficial effect of tutoring especially on 
the enhancement of academic achievement for the tutor. It is 
also important to note that the third graders serving as tutees 
were average performing students, who/^^-i^ is seen, couad function 
well under multiple learning conditions. 

From this investigation and others previously mentioned 
(e.g., Gricb «and Wolfe, 1972; Shaver and Nuhn, 1971), it appears 
that tutoring by peers and paraprof ©ssionals is a potent instruc- 
tional modality for low achieving students who have difficulty 
learning through other means. 

Combinational Programs Utilizing: Diagnostic-Prescripti ve Instruc- 
tion^ Programmed Materialg, Paraprofessional and Peer Tutoring, 

. 1. m1«jir-ir n uhi . i 

Student Folders, Rein forcemen t, and Self Moni toring of Progress . 

A number of remedial programs have use^ the aforementioned 4^ 
instructional modalities in various combinations and have re- 
ported significant re&ul^s in remediating reading and arithmetic 
deficits (Baumann and Calcter, 1976y Ellson, Barber, Engle, and 
Kampwerth, 1965; Feshback and Adelman, 1974; Gormly and Nittali, 
1971? Hamblin and Hamj^lin, 1972? List, 1970; Staats and Butter- 
field, 1965; Symula, 197^; Weber^ 1971). 

Ellson,' at al. (15^65), "described 10 experiments in which 
"prograirimed tutoring" was administered by college tutors and 

( 

... . „ , 



retardQ^a peers in the teaching of comprehension, vocabulary 
and word analysis skills. PrograiTin\ed reading raaterlals^jas^use^l^, 
in conjunction with teaching machines which provided iramediat® 
correction units for incorrect responses with each section of 
frames. The tutor dispensed reinforcement in the form of a light 
flash and verbal approval. The results of these experiments in» 
dicated that' programmed tutoring was significantly more effective 
than a control condition in teaching reading vocabulary? 2) that 
retarded children could teack vocabulary skills effectively 
utilizing this approach; 3) that contextual reading could be 
taught to slow learners through t](iis instructional technique? 
^4) that pr©grammed tutoring was most effective in the classroom 
when used alternately with regular classroom instruction; and 
5) that 400 children tutored with this method learned sight 
reading arid comprehension skills. I 

Syroula (1975) utilized an individualized assessment program, 
programmed materials, and paraprofessional \litors in the teaching 
of reading skills to slow learners. The SPAOT; Di agnostic Read- 
in£_^Scalea was used in conjunction with the Random House Criterion 
Reading Program, an individualized-diagnosj^ic-prescriptive pro- 
gram which is performance based and criterion referenced. The 
program consisted of a hierarchy of approximately 450 reading 
skills and was designed to identify the. basic abilities that the 
child needed to acquire or strengthen. The children also utiUzed 
such instructional methodologies as oral reading, tutor-made 
materials, games, and reading in the content areas. Paraprofes- 
sional tutors organized and instituted the tutorial pro^ri^. 
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From 1973-74 (after nine months of instructions from 1/2-1 
hour per day five days a week) , th© average growth of 250 child- 
ren was 1.4 years with a max imiim growth of two years. Again> ' 
the experimenters employed no control group in this study, allow- 
ing for the .possibility of maturity alone being responsible 
for the reading gain achieved. 

Baumann and Carter (1976) described the use of a Se-week 
individualized Mathematics program which included programmed 
and teacher designed materials in conjunction with peer tutoring. 
Baumann and Carter's program utilized 14 projects to cover the 
basic Mathematics areas (e.g., fundamental arithmetic oparations, 
geometry, and practical applications—normally taught in ninth 
grade general mathematics courses) . The materials utilized were 
homemade kits (with catalogs, maps, and tax forms), workbooks, 
varied texts, SRA kits, and practice drill sheets. Student' 
assistants corrected assignments and provided immediate feed- 
back to the subjects involved. Team ''teaching in the laboratory 
was also utilized. No evaluative measures of student progress 
had been established. However, lab supervisors' subjective im- , 
pressions indicated that disciplinary problems decreased while 

cleissroom grades had noticeably improved. The internal and ex~ 

» 

temal validity of this study is methodologically unsound, al- 
beit, it does describe an instructional paradigm that is supported 
in its efficacy by more scientifically valid research. 

Hamblin and Hamblin (1972) studied the independent and com- 
bined effects of token reinforcement and peer tutoring in ac- 
celerating reading skills with inner city black and whifce pre« 

♦ 

schoolers. Of the children testable by the California Mental 
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Maturity Test , the testable children learned to read more quickly 

than th® untestabl© ones. High and medium IQ children read to 
% , 

criterion over the eight-week •period (an average of 1.4 books) 
when reinforced for attending and when ^uj;^ed by adults. Wh©n 
these children were tutored by peers, their reading achievemont 
rose to a mean of 3.0 books. If administered tokens for reading 
(with adult tutors), their reading increased to* a mean of 4,15 
books. However, 'the high to medium IQ children's reading per- 
formance increased to 5.5 wlKen involved with peer tutoring and 
given* tokens for reading. The \low IQ children with adult tutor- 
ing and with tokens for attending read no books^to criterion 
level. However, they did read a mean of "1.39 and 1.1 books re- 
spectively if peer tutoring or if administered tokens for reading. 
If these subjects received peer tutoring as well as tokens for 
reading, the number of books read increased to r,'69. 

Gormly- and Nittali (1971) conducted a study utilizing struc- 
tured self instruction> high interest material, and' reduction in 

opportunity for failure (i.e., success experiences) to increase 

- 

reading achievement in adolescent delinquents, - ^he subjects' 
were 20 boys between the ages of 14.6 and 16,6 who were corainitted 
to the New! Jersey State Home for Boys for antisocial behavioral 
repertoires. These boys had a mean IQ (on the Wechsler Intelli* "- 
gence S cale for Children of 86. The 20 boys were nominated by ^ 
teachers within the institution a ^.^ee ding .remedial instruction. 
The Gates Mpt^innite Reading Test was utilized as the pre-post 
treatment evaluative measure. Subjects wer® then assigned t6 " 
the Reading Attainjfnent System according to the, grade levels 
attained on this test, The^- Reading Attainment System contains 

a g®t of ^gh interest, graded reading s@l,ect*ions to be used 
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in conjunction with comprehension and ©kill cards, progress 

charts, and self correctiion answer keys, Th® boys were told 

that they wouXd b© acting as their own instructors and could • 

not fail because only succes.s was being recorded. The boys 

• * * • . 

wer$ free to choose their own stories within each unit. Each 

boy also determined when to take the test assessing his under- 

Standing of the, story. All boy& kept a record of the iptories 

they read and their performafice on the tests. In addition, 

a progress chart was kept on the wall in the classroom. Stu- 

dents had to complete five stories witl^n elich unit with 70% 

» >• 

correct responses on the reading comprehension check before they 
could advance to the ndtjct unit; " The s^tudents completed an 
-average of 24 fifty-minute sessions. Significant ^fferences 
''were found be'tween pre and posttesting on the vocabulary, ac- 
curacy, and speed i^abtests of the Gates McGinnite Reading instru- 
ment. The differences were 1.04,* 1.55, and 1.73 grades res- 
pectively.' No significant differences in comprehension were 
found. Since no control gro'up was utilized, Gorinly and Nltts^li 

suggested that a novelty effect may have been instrumental in 

\ ■ . ^ 

producing the experimental outcomes. It was ^l^o <ound that 

/ 

* .. . / . *' 

reading improven^ent was not related to IQ scores/ indicating 

that* IQ is another indicant of academic achievement, not. capacity 

This study also illustrates tKat academic success ".pan b^ used 
• *■•'■'■■ 

as a reinforcer for academic behavior. 

« 

*Stiaats and^Euttejcfield (1965) reported a case study in which 
•• * • ^ , ^ ' ■ 

• puo^rammed materials, token and tangible reinf orcef-s , and self 7 " 
"jmonitoring.of progress ^ete intermixed in ^ program designed 
tc^reitiediate rea^ai^ng deficits 'of a. 14 year old Mexican -American 
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boy. This youtJi had a long history of school failure and 
linquency, and was reading on a second grade level. The pro** . 
gram consisted of 140 hours of remedial reading instruction 
extended over a 4-1/2 month period. The investigators selected 
material from the Science Research Associates (SRA.) reading 
kits which consisted of stories developed for and grouped into 
grade levels. Each story included a series of questions which 
assessed the reader's comprehension of the selectioh. The in- 
structor placed vocabulary words from each story on 3x5 cards, 
abridged paragraphs, silent reading, and comprehension questions 
(consisting of the entire Istory and its questions) on 8-l/2"xl3'' 
sheets of paper. A probation officer, utilized as the instruc- 
tor, presented each of these reading segments to the st^ject,^ 

who received tokens exchangeable i^or tangible reinforcers for 

» 

correct oral responding, attending to the material, and correct 
written responses to comprehension questions. The number of 

.V 

tokens earned by the subS.ect. was charted each day so that he 
would be made aware of his progress. At the end of training, 
the subject had made 6400 reading responses, learned and retained 
4 30 new words, incii^-eased his reading achievement to 4.3, pasisedr 
all his courses for the first time, and decreased his school 
misbehavior to^^^ro. 

List's "^(1970) study, is Jio ted for its use of pupil folders 
to monitor each st.udenfs academic progress. List assigned 112. 
sub'ject^, frpm first through seventh grade, diagnpsed as' ijieeding 
remedial ori corrective reading instruction, to a clinic activity 
program lasting 3-1/2 hours per day, five days per week, for 
four wei^ks. Twenty-eight teachers and four aides wer^ involved 

^ B f .• 
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in the program^ designed to develop reading .skills, provide 
gross motor outlets, and to offer recreatiotial stimuli. Each 
teacher taught three one-hour periods each day, having three 
or four pupils. A folder was. kept for each child* It con- 
sisted of test materials, daily lesson .Jslans, supervisor evalu- 

ation of lesson plans, and a; fjLi^aj. progress report. The aides 

- ■ ■ ■ * .' , .■ 

and teachers utilized man-ipuiativ^. ift^t^arials, e.g., typewriters, 

' // ' « ^ ■' 

chalk boards, spelling games , etpj;-V as their major teaching 
devices* Pre and post instructicmi^l levels were determined by 
the SP A CIiE Infor mal Readi ng Inveht^^^^ A mean gain of six months 
was shown from pre to posttesting* Again, the lack of a control 
group weakens the internal validity of this study. 

^ Weber (1974)- conducted a study in which he sought nonselective 
inner city. Title 1 public schools in which rea<^ing achievement 
in the early grades was at the national average or higher, Weber 
used an independent evaluation of reading achievement which he 
developed from Cohen's Basic Test of Reading Comprehension , 
Scores were standardized and equated to national norms. All 
third grade children from 17 big city schools were tested, four 
schools met the criteria for study inclusion. The factors^that : 
seemed to account for the success of the foxir schools were 
strong leadership, high expectations, "good" atmosphere, strong 
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en^haais on reading, additional reading personnel (e.g., para- 
professionals), use of phonics and 'programmed materials (e.g., 
SRA Reading. Laboratories, the Sullivan Reading Series, etc.), 
individualized instruction, and careful evaiuavtion of pupil 
progress. The age of ^j^^iation of the f o^ r^aading programs 
ranged from 3-9 yeairs, indicating that -ifiany of "the subjects 
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tQSted had been in the program from kindergarten through third 
grade*- This factor also indicated the greater amount of time 
necessary for a reading program to develop successful instruct- 
ional components. Some "characteristics often thought of as im- 
portant to school improvement were not essential to the success 
of the four schools (i.e., small class size, achievement grouping 
high quality of teaching, school personnel of the same ethnic 
background as the pupils, preschool education, and outstanding 
physical facilities) . 4 

' Feshback and Adelman (1974) described a well designed study 

utilizing two treatment modalities and a control condition to 

# . 1 \ . ■ ' 

examine the effects of remedial instruction on a°dvaVitagea and 

disadvantaged ; learning-disabled youngsters. . The subjects con-- 
sisted of male elementary and junior high school students, of 
at least average intelligence, who were 1-1/2 years or more be- 
low grade level in basic school skills. The disadvantaged sub- 
jects had family incomes below $3,000 per year and approximately 
90% were black.- The advantaged subjects were all selected from 
the tuition paying clients enrolled at the Femald School, a 
facility of the Psychology Department at the University of 
California, Los A^igeles, utilized as a research and training 
laboratory for the treatment of learning disabilities. All 
advantaged subjects? were middle and upper class whites. During 
the> first academic year, . 30 elementary and 30 junior high dis-7 
aavantaged subjects ]^artio4pat^d in^ the study ^ during the ^ub~ 
/equent year, 50 elementary and 30 junior high disadvantaged 
subjects participated. . The subjects were matched for age, 3fQ, 
rate, and severity of learning deficft., Ohe disadvantaged group 

86 • . •. 



was assigned to ;"the Fernald School, another was ag^signed to thm 
home school enrichment program, and the third was assigned to a 
control condi-tion. A foxirth matched group (i.e., advantaged 
subjects) from the Fernald School was also selectad. 

The two remedial programs, w^r® the Fernald' School' and the 
enrichment program. The Fernald Sohopl had a highly individu- 
alized program, extra classroom supports,* relatively low pupil-- 

/^o- teacher ratio, an atmosphere of experimeBitation, positiv© 
ifeinforcement, and reduction of school anxieties through suco-ees 
experiences. The school ©nriclwent prpgram wa^ a compensatory 
intervention progj^-am, fodusing on reading' atid. language arts .skill 
for threte to five mornings per week.* A number of evaluative, ' ... 
measures wer^ utilized, H^ut emphasis will be jSlaced here on 

. the California Ach leveinent Test and' the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children - (WISC) , . ;^Th© results indicated' that at 
'both the elementary and junior high school level, for both- ad- ♦ 
vantaged and disadvantaged subjects, the increase in grade place- 
ment was about a/year or more in reading achievement on the 
California Achievement Test" which was significantly greater than 
for both the enriche'd and control groups. This pattern of find- 
ings held for many of the subtests on the overall achievement 
locale. However, the difference in reading achleyemeht was 
largely due to the great gains niad<a by the Fernald childreyi in ' 

reading compj^ehension. No significant gains in reading vocjabu— 
■ \ ' * '• 

lary, as measured 'by the Calif orhia Achieyament Test , was shown. 

The teacher's stated that this, siabtest tended to saittple middle 

, - . ■ ^ " ' V. " ' ''■ ■' ■'^ 

class rather, than lower class linguistic teritg-fiology . "^his bi'as ■ 

bould be 'particularly^ acute in this study because the individualized 



method used for reading vocabulary Sncluded tha words employed 
in the child's speech and story writing. ' 
""-v^ The experimental groups made the least gain in spelliii^", • 
but the increinents in th© other group.s were not significantly 
larger, • • . 

With r©f©rejice to' arithmetic aohifevement totals, there were 
very little differences at the elementary level be^tween the 
Fernald disadvantaged group and the other two groups in- changea 
on the arithmetic reasbning subtest, while differences in arith- 
metic fundamental! wereSLarge and consistent with the overall 
trend. At 'the junior high, school level, the gain in arithmetic 
fundamentals in the^enricl^tent and control groups were neglJbgible 
and significantly smallar than" the Pernald .^isadv^nt^ged which 
showed a year's growth ^ .'J^ The change in ^rithmfetid j^easonlngi lor 
the Fe3;;nald disadvantaged group was ,sig-nif icant!ly greater than ■ 

the advantaged, enrichment, and co'ntrol ,gt^y,pa/ mean improvemeixt 

'^v'^-'... ■ ■ ' - 

score of 1.3 as opposed to '.9, .7, diid .6 graded' respectively. 

Since higher conceptual order ia required in arithmetic^ reas^oning 

tlian in rote learning, this change is of special signif icance^ ^ ' 

However, th^ enriched group did not receive special training in 

^^ithmetic. ' • * • 

"On th^ vocabulary subtest of the WISC, the advantaged sub- " 

jects perfdrn)ed -signi\ficanOy better than the diBadva^itaged 

s\abjects |on thm pretest. „ On the posttest, vocabula3r^ f Itictua- ^ 

tioilfe were very variable and no significant differences were 

yXH-" , Of. . ■ - 

»^ • - - ■ 

foundl In this study both advantaged and <aipadvant|jg^d s\Jb jects 



showed th® same learning diaabilitiee? however, the advantaged 
group performed significantly higher in this area. The possible 
cultural bias of the vocabulary scale may make it relatively 
insensitive to vocabulary increments in- disadvantaged popula- 
tions. On the aritlmetic subtest of the WISC, the Fernald dis«- 
advantaged eubje.cts increased signif fd^ntly over the other three 
grotips. Dei^ite the elaborate attempts at the creation of a 
valid experimental design |r different teachers in the experi-* 
mental conditions (i*e,, the Fernald School and the enrichment 
program) may have manifested differential skill in teaching 
,which could conceivably have accoionted for the changes observed • 
However/ the results of thi?3., j^tudy are • comparable with those of 
previoAisly reported studies substantiating ihSe^eritability of 
'^itB^ results. J. ' ' " •» • ^ . 

''Many of tiW^^qplrimental , studies, reported in this review 
have numerous defects in experimental de.sign. These Indlude: 
absence^ of ©tatisrtical analyses, lack of control groups, conV, 
fo''unding of teacher and school or method .of instruction, no 
evaluative measure, Allure to t^st. for s^igriificance of re«- 
suits, weak designs or almost a lack; of design in some cases,' 
and failure to control fojr ' mahy int^iven,ihg variableav- • iohnson 

■* ■ • • ' . '■. ■ ..; ; .:• 

(1974) contended .that tiielse d«^^ign flaws ^.j^e relative^iy/a^Smoj^^^^^^ 

■ • ■ . ■ . « ■ 

in reading (and arithJttetic) s^eseareh. However/ 'a. large body. . 

of research ha^ hee^ci .acouttiulated and mbsf indicate the efficacy 

, ' V . ■ ' ■ • *. > ■■•■•'■.■»*•.■ 

■j ■ , . ..... .. .. .. ..'< ; - V * 

• of the -af or©i<\©ntibned i.nstrj^ction'a.1 components . The study to 

■ ■ .■ ."■ . " . 

be described/ altho\igh cont^l-ning a very small sample slge> -is • 

not faulted with many of 'Vk& above' m^jntioned" methodologicai , , • 

.9 - . . . ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

difficulties..:- ./ - . ... ■ 
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AnSther factor on which the folloving study differs frrtxrt' 
the research previously described is that it combines all of 
. the features previously mentioned (i.e., the individualized- 
diagnostic-prescriptive appr6ach, programmed and experimenter 
(ie^igned materials, a microtefehing model in tutor% training, 
peer and paraprofessional aides, point and tangible reinforce^s, 
pupil folders, and self monltolcihg of progress) . No other study 
to date has combined all of the above features in a remedial 
learning package designed for school and institutional settings. 

*' " 
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CHAPTER III 

Subj|ects 

The experimental subjects were five youngsters between 
the ages bf 10 and 13 (grades 3-6) who resided at tearnir)^ 
House during the 12-w^ek summer session of the learning labora- 
tory's initiation. The Learning House control subjects con- 
sisted of four youngsters, matched to the experimental sub- 
iects by age and grade, who had previbusly been Learning House 
residents but had left (replaced by Uie experimei>l;al subjects) 
before the initiation of Ihe learning laboratory. The ^second 
cofttrol group consisted of four youngsters matched tso the 
experimental subjects by grade and 3core on the Lorge Thorn- " 
dike Intelligende Test (Lorge, Thorndike, and Hagon, 1964). 
These subjects also a-ttended the same local elementary school 

* 1 * 

as the experimentaJil^xroup* The mean grade level, for all three 

groups was the "^me/ allowing for comparability of g^ln scores 

* ■■ ■ • 

across groups. All^ subjects resided in the" bay area during " 
the. 12~we6k treatment period. Two control* subjects (one from 
the Learning House Control group and one from the matched 
control group) were deleted from*the study due to the fac^ 

th^t their initial test scores on the Reading Comprehension 

i'- ■ ' • " ' 

^%wK\t^st of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test (K^rlsen, Mad- 

aen> -.^Mid .GarsSiier, 066) fill at stanine 7 or abovs'* Since 

the authors of th© test stated l^fe^t as a diagnostic instrument. 
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th© tQst is designed to gauge below average perxformance, . 
scorea of stanine 7 or above are unreliable due to the scar- 
city of items at ^ the upper range of ability. Thus, score® 
at thi^ l^vel may riie and fall randomly if the child is >re- 
^at©d. 

The parents^of the Learning House control subjects were 
contacted and orally agreed ^o allow their children to be 

tested during each%o| the three exainination periods. The 

I • \ 
parents of the matched control group signed a written agree- 

ment volunteering 'to allow their childrep to participate in 
the aforementioned study. (See Appendix 10 for letter of per- 
mission sent to each matched control subject ' s /parent, ) Parents ; 
were told that at the conclusion of the testing periods, they 
would receive their children's scores, interpretations of re- 
suits, and recommendations for remediation. They were also 
informed that their children would receive a bite-sized candy 
after each subtest and a small toy at the completion ^of each 
testing session. 

This matched groups design provided more strii\gont con- 
trols than that of a random group design, which was impossible 
. to conduct because sxibjects are preassigned to Learning House." 
H.Thpiifiatched group design, weighs more heavily in favor of the 
control groups showing greater academic improvement than the 
" experimental group. The reasons for this are as -follows: 1) 
the Learning Ho^se control group had "returned to * their ^ own 6r- 
^foster homes andVhus a remediation of /their' social deficits 
(as indicated by progression up the promot^ion ladder "and a 
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higher frequency of appropriate behavioif will hav^ occurred^ 
2) Schuster and Sanborn (19 69) static that children with be- 



havior problems are usually more academically handicapped than 

"normal" children, indlcating^ that the behavioral problems of 

the Learning HouseNexperimental group would be more inhibiting 

to the ^earning of new academiC| skills than the control groups 

(who do not .display such academic deficits) ; 3) the Learning 

House control^ group had undergone an intensive program of 

academic ar\^ Social reme<iiation in the school as well as at 

Learning House. The liaison between the Learning^ Ii^use staff 

and teachers at the Ipcal elementary school was designed to 

facilitate an increase in scholastic achievement and appro-v 

pria.te social behavior. The only academic remediation for the. 

experimental Learning House group during the treatment period' 

was the learning laboratory; 4) the small number of subjects 

J' * 

(five, four, and four) in each group weighed heavily in favor 
of differences between groups not proving statistically signifi 
cant. 

The matched group design presupposes an extremely power- 

> 

ful- treatment effect, which, if not. present, will prevent the 
results from achieving statistical significance.* This attempt 
to design a valid experimental procedure is also the rationale, 
for the use of a combi-nation of effective teaching components, 
rather than just one, which, if shown to be successful, can 
later be analjflzed for relative effdcacy. 

Learning Labor atory Staff * " - 

The staff delineation consisted of one project director, 
five laboratpry managers, four college tutors, four teaching 
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parent supervisors, a reading specialist, and a statistical 
consultant. 

Tha project director {tl^e author of thia paper) was a 
graduate student at San Jose Stat© Uhiversitj^ who already 
possessed a Masters degree in counseling psychology and was ' ~^ ' 
also a candidate for a Masters degree .in general psychology. 
She has had considerable experieno© with applied psychology, 
experimental design, and statistical analysis. 

Th© four laboratory managers ^^o were instrumental in 

the construction, development, and maiij^^enance of the learning • 

/ \ 
laboratory, consisted of two graduate stt|dents in psychology 

(one in counseling, one' in general) at San Jose State and 
Santa Clara Universities, and two undergraduates (both majors 
in psychology) from Stanford University. The combined skills 
of these staff members consisted of expedience in child develop- 
ment, curriculum design, teaching, programmed instruction, peer 
and paraprofessional training, and an extensive knowledge* of 
■ the Learning House program gleened through at least three 
quarters of participation in the student, involvement course. 

The four part-time college tutor positions were held by 
undergraduate students at San Jose State and Stanford Univer- 
sities, majoring in such divers© areas as chemistry, philosophy , - 
indusfe-rial^and gene^tral psychology. Each student- had spent one^ 
quarter -in partici>atdon as a Learning House observer or was 
assigned to the obseryational system for his first five weeks 
of the suMtier program*. In order tp be chosen §s a college 
tutor, these, participants were obliged to si^>.^ contract stating 
that th^y would continue in tbe learning lab program through the 
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Fall Quarter. Since the primary purple of these staff mesn- 
•> bers wa? to receive training in learning laboratory procedure^ 
and to take over the manning of the lab during the fall, thi® 
stipulation was deemed neceseary. 

The reading specialist, who served as a part--time cur- 
riculum advisor, receive* her Masters degree in remedial 
reading from Santa Clara Una.veraity. She also possessed- a ' 
broad background in behavior change skills ^nd self-management 
techniques. -The reading specialist assisted in curricula 
planning, especially in the area of phonetic skills,- and was 
instrumental in the constructioi^of the word blending and ^yl~ 
labication exercises. 

The Teaching Parent supervisors participated in the 
physical construction of the learning laboratory, in assuring 
"regular child attendance, in reading observer reports of child 
behavioral functioning," and in making suggestions for child 
behavioral" impj^ovement . 

.The statistical cons^itant, who possessed a doctorate 
in psychology (with emphasis on experimental design and sta- 
tistics) assisted in the use pf appropriate statistical tech- 
nigues and in the codipg.of data for computer analysis. (See 
Table 1 on the following page for list of salaries received 
by learning lab/ staff.) 
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Tabl© 1 

Salaries Received by Learning LaS Staff 
for Sununer Session 



Posit ion 

Project Director (f^a^^tim©) 
Laborlitory Managers (full-time) 
Colleg© Tutors (part-time) , 
Reading Specialist (part- time) 
Teachi<ng Parents - Couple 1 (part-time) 
Teaching Parents - Couple 2 (part-time) 
Statistical Coi^sultant (part-tim©) 



Total 
Summer Salaj 



Stipend - $960 
Stipend - $960 
Salary - $480 
Salary - $272 
Salary - $300 



Salary 
Sa3fe^ry 



- $6(00 



/ 



LealXing Laborlttory Physical ^Facility 

" ■ -. ' ' 

The 4:©arning lab's physical facility was an 8 foo^ by 8 
foot room^ prnviously utilized as the surplus bedroom. All 
storage it^ws we^ removed and the room was carpeted^ Curtained^ 
air oonditioned^ and covered wj^th ^posters • Two dov^le study 
carrels^ ■ ij^wo "fet,uc[©rit desks, four iSulletin boards, and a 'teacher' 
desk were installed* .Reading and arithmetic areae, containing 
materials covering these disciplined; were designated at two 

adjapent corners: of* the room. ('^ee Photograph Set 2o) 

« . ■ * 

Materials. • " ' . - • 
""■ ' ' • ^ • . i ■ ^ . . ' . ^ 

• a) The StaftfQr4 Piagn9stic„ Tests ii a Beading (Karlsien, 

. * - I* ■ ■ . ■ 

Mi^^^'iy and Gardner,. 1966) . ar^^ Arithmetic (l^eatty, Madden, and 

Gardner, ° 1966) sserved as the -evalviation instrument o .Both tes^ 

•*are available in ijwo le^)^els an<l in aTternate forms; Level I 

encotnpas^es grades 2l"5 to 4.5 and Level II encompasses grades 
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4.5 to 8.5. The reading /test yields separate scored in coift- 

prehension (l^t^ral and/ inferential for level II only) , vo- 

/ ' * * » 

cabulary, and word recognition skills including syllabication, 

sound discriminatioj/, and blending^ as well as a subtest for 

rate of reading -{3j4v©l,I only). -Level XI contains two addi-- 

tional subtests :7au(ajJ:^ry discrimination and beginning and 

ending sounds. /Th© arlthaistlc t©at yields scor^ in number - 

concepts, commutation, and number facts. Scores on both the 

jTeading ayid Arithmetic tests are interpreted in terms of 

within-gr<§id'e stanines and grade equivalents. Subtest fell- 

abi^li ties /for the Stanford D iagnostic Test; are generally s^tis- 

factory/.y SpXit half reliabilities within singl^-graae groups 

cluater/in the high . 80s and .90s. The median intelrGOrrelations 

./of ©ul3^ests are in the ".40s and ,Vofe. When considered together 

' with /bhe reliability coefficients,' these intercorrelations * 

:|/hd¥cate that the subtests should discriminate reasonably well 

' i ' - / ■ * '■ 

/ , p / . ; 

/am»ng the individual's reading and arithmetic skills. /This / 

feature in<Sicates that the test permits effective pr/scr'ip.tive 

frogrammin^ to be » achieved through its 

In the standardization program, the Stanf ord p ia^nos t ic 

Testa, in reading and arithmetic were administere(3 «to /approxi- 

mately . 12, 000 children in six school systems, v^o also took 
* / ■ ■' ■'" 

the reading and aritjimetic subtests of the 3 t| ?^f prd Achievement 

Test., The normative sample was also selected ii'te^rms of the . 

latty4r scores ^hich was. representative of tfc /standardization 

sample of the Stanfo rd Achjey ement ye s^ (^ha^syasj', 1966) (see ^ 



Apjiendix 3 for H;©st samplers) (see 'Appendix 4/, Guide to Learning 
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kit© .^o b© described ^and Table 2 for prio© liat of standardiised 
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Price List for Standardized Kits 



Kit • " • School Prico 

Distar Reading II ' $99.75 

C9mplete set of student material - . " ' $12.10 

Grolier Reading Attainment System I & II ' $199.00 

SBA Reading Lab 3A . $94,50. 

Student Record Book . . . • .69 

SRA Vocabulab $89.00 

Student Record Book .85 

Enrich Consonants and Vowels Kit - ' $148.00 

Telor Class P.ack • ' $23.70 ^ 

• (Blan\ Button Learning Aids) , • , " 

SRA Spelling Lab 2b ' $92.85., 

Student Reco:?:d Book .59 

- SRA Spelling Lab 2o ' . $92.85 
Student Record Book • .59 
SRA Spelling Lab 3a $92.85 - 
Student Record Book . . ' .59" 
■Enricl;i Arithmetic Involvement Series ' $138.00 
Enrich Basic Math Concepts • $48.00 

- Enrich Understanding Decimals . * - $J5.00 
Enrich Ma themagic - $20.00 
Telor Class .Pacl^^(ABCD Button' model) * $23.70 
SRA Computrational^Skills Development Kit * $93,85 
Student Record Book ^ ^ ^64 
Sullivan Mathematics Se^4.es ' $ 



b) Distar Reading II (Engelmann and Bruner, 1974)'s X) 
designed for youngsters in kindergarten through- second gr^de; 
2) stresses comprehension, following directions, and word 
attack skills; 3) contents; Teacher's Guide, Teacher Presen- 
tation Books, Student ' s Take Home Book/ Teacher ' s Take Hpme 
Book, and four, readers. 

c) Reading Attainment System (Crowell and Mosenfeld, 
1974): 1) System t designed for grade levels 3.0--4.5; System 
II designed for grade levels 4,6-6,5; 2) each system contains i 
120 graded reading selections, a ten»question multiple* choice 
reading comprehension check following each reading selection, 

« 

120 skill (Sards .testing vocabulary and word attack skills, 

ani&wer keys for reading comprehension and skill cards, an 

instructor's jiianual containing full infomation on the use of 

the system, a reading shelf with compartments and color keyed 

dividers for stora^ge of all ^h^ above material, a classroom 

set of Reader Record Books, containing pages on which a child 

J 

enters his answers to the readirig check and skill card exer- 
cises, arid a Progress plotter chart that records a student's 
progress in the Reading Attainment System. ' 

d> Enrich Sports Series - Motivations to Read (Blanchard 
and aall,\19 74) s 1) \ for students reading at grade levels ■3-4; 
2) contehts: visual cartridges detailing' basi'g facets about 

♦ . • » 

football^ baseballv soccerr' track, ' or field; 3) tho kit inoti- 
vat§s students to improve syich reading skills as wor<a recog- 
nition, vocabulary, word attacJ^, and use of visual and context 
cues. ' 



©) SRA Reading Laboratory 3A.{ Parker, 1973): 1) designed 

for y9ungst®rs in grades 7-9, but contains color coded reading- 

• ' ' ■ • ■ . 

levels from 3,5-ll.Oj 2) content^ s 150 power builders which 

are illustrated stories" that provide practice in reading, 

comprehension, vocabulary, and creative expression; power 

builder key cards? 150 rate builder booklets designed to help 

students read ^fa^ter and with greater -oonoentratlon? ra^e 

m 

4 

builder key cards? student record bopk^^ containing record 
pages, a starting level guide and graphs to start the student's 
progress; a teacher's handbdbk, and colored pencils. 

f) &RA Vocabulab (Parker and Walker, 1973) : 1) designed • 
for youngsters in grades 7-9, but contains ' graded material at 
levels 4-9; 2) contents: 60 vocabubuilders for ten interest 
areas, each vofcabubui'lder . contains a story and accompanying 
word building exercises? a teacher's handbook j 16 key booklets? 
one phonograph' record? student record booklets containing a 
starting and ending level guide, record pages, and a program 
pattern chart for recording^ progress j explorawheels, which are ^ 
manipulative devices that enable the student to put together 
wo^d parts to form whole words . ^ 

g) Telor Phonics Multi-Media Reading ^Lab v (Niemann, 1974.):' 
1) designed for grade levels 1-3? 2) this complete audio- visual 
kinesthetic pfogram provides an .approach to reading throucfh 
phonics. It provides recorded cassettes 'and visual cartridges, 
as well as performance cheeky on duplicating masters. The 
complete lab consists of a consonants and vowels sounds kit. • * 
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h) Qassettje PXayer ) . . 

i) SRA Spellirxg Wor<3 P^ower Labor*a*tory 2b, 2c, 3a: 1) 
sigifi'ed ^Qr grfde levels 4-9 (21) - levels 4-5, 2c - level 6, 

3a - levels "^"9) 7 2) content|s: a studei^t record bopk containing 

a pibacement guide, prografn chart, spaces 'for the recording of 

r&sponses, alphabet-i^zatlon and word usag^ exercises; 60 dif- - 

ferent laarning 'wheels di^i^ed ^mong 11 color -coded levels - 

each wheel j^sents specific spelling probleonne, elements of . 

phonics, ahd word analysis skills; ch'eck tests which are taken' 

by the student after completion of a color level; check" test 

key cardis; and spelling achievement surveys (forms X, Y, and 

Z) - designed %q .examine acquisition of spelling rulers covering 

all 11 ability levels in kit. 

j) Word Ble"hding Exercises: 1) experimenter-designed skill 

cards utilizing word^ from the Reading Attainment Systems I and, 

II; 2) the student. must blend the sou^d of a wojir(^ after it has 

been diyided' into meaningful elements and thei sound of each 

element has been determined. The child must find the elements 

of the ^ord within- the distractors without verbal cues. 

Examples b ou th . . ' 

\^ , d au bt • 

. k) Syllabication Worksheet: 1) experimdnter-designed, 
semi-programmed worksheet illustrating elementary principles 

syllabic/ation, .providing sample exercises in their use, and 
eafaminihg . th^ acquisi.tion'of rules through final test of all 
principles presented (included in Appendix 5) , 

1) AiMthmetidl Invjolvement System (Baldwin, 1974) s 1) d@- 
signed for gra^e levels 1-9; 2) presents basic ^"rithmetio facts 



and met^hods in a manner designed to encourage participation \ 
/ i mid pra'cti'cej 3) series is composed 6f 70 visual cartridges, 

stiiderit activities, ^osttests and a teacher's manual; cartrid^feg 

« 

consist of additibn, gubtractioil,. multiplication, division; 
fractions, decimals conceptualUzation, and matheiAagic (heglnninc^ . 
algebra) » < ■ 

. m) Gopputati.onal Skills Development Kit (Proctor and 
Johnson, 1973): 1) designed for grade levels 2-9; 2) helps stu-, 
dents discover weaknesses and strengthens skills in addiMon, 
subtl^trtion, multi-plication, and >division'of whole numbers, 
fractions, decimals, and peifcents; 3) survey tests reveal" stu- 
dent problem areas and direct him to diagnostic tests that 
lead to -specific exercise cards and provided progress tests 
are used to evaltiate skill mastery. 



_ n) Sullivan Mathematics Series (Sullivan, 1970) : 1) 'de- 
signed for grade levels 1-9; 2) contents: programmed workbooks 
in the following areae^^^jf^ mathematics : a) basic addition, b) 
advanced ^addition, c) subtraction, d)" multiplication, e) divi- 
sion, f) fractions, g) decimals, h) measurement. 

•^o) Commercially Sold Flashcards - addition, subt^raction, 
multiplication, and division. 

p) Conceptualization Worksheets: l5 experimenter-designed 
wpricsheets that correspond to the Arithmetic Involvement Con- 
ceptualization uilits and contain additional exercise in use of ; 
the number line, abacus,- mix^d operations, number systems, and 
decimal plac^ value in a semi-programmed format (included in- 
Appendix 6) . . \ 
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q) Four bulletiiji boards , * . * - 

• . r) Graph pap©r ' » • • ♦ !*' , 

s)' Two double «indivi dual study cublclQS, two student 
desks, teacher's" desk . ' - 

t) Sh©lv]p^s for storage of material , . • 

u) Bite-siz©d candy-* reinforcers ' (e^. , chocolate, licor- 
ice, 'peanuts, and cookie^s) • " ' ^ 

v) Air c?onditiQner / 

' w) Attitudes .toward Behavior Modification Sca^^e (Mus~ ■ 

grove, 19-74). This scale asfies&ed the. participant 'a pre to 

posttreatment attitudes towards- the major theor<§tical frame-. 

work under wiiich tHey f\ihctioned. This test ik designed as a 

.20-item Likert type scale ifndicating level of agreement with 

ft 

statements relating to behavior, modification. The scores range 

" / ^ ■ „ . ' . ^' ■ 

from 20 (negative) to 100 (positive) with a score of "60 depict- 

ing a neutral attitude. The standardization sample for, the 

scale consistedf of 280 teachers from the central Florida county 

public school system, representing 35 of the 49 elementary* 

schools^. Breakdown of subject demographic data by sex, indi- 

cated that , there were 256 females, 24 males, by age, evidenced 

jj . , ■ ft 

£1 s^an from 21-66 years and by educational' level , connotated a 
range Iroiii the .Bachelors degree to .rs units beyond the Masters 
degree. This sample yielded a mean of 64.2S1 and a standard 
deviation of 13,308. The standard error of. measurement was 
3.252, the Kuder Richardson reliability coe^<fieient was ,94, 
and th^ int.er-ltem correlation was ^441. Thea^data indicated 
that the scale discriminate^^ vailing attitudes and showed a 
high degree of* internal consistency. An item a^ialysi^ -ofN^e 
individual statements on the sc^le was attained b;^ comparing 



the scores of the top 27% with those of the lowest 21^^ of the 
©amplQ. Each item showed discrijuin^tion between the two groups 
a't a highly significant level (p < .001). (This ^cale is in- 
' eluded in Appendix 7.) ' , * * ' ■ 

^) Behavior al. Criterio n Test of Requisite Learning Lab " 

• — ^ --^ , .-.^ , »» 

Skills. This instrument was utilized as a pre-post evaluation 
measure which tested the efficacy of paraprofessional training 
on the acquisition of behavior ' management principles, concepts 
necessary for the administration and utilization of^ the Stan- 
ford Diagnostic Tests, and JKi^wledge of Learning laboratory 
materials. Th-eS items concerning behavioral principles were 
Adapted from an -adjunctive workbook bj^^ Mallott (1973) and a 
text by Becker^ (1971) . These items were previously utilized 
as portions of a criterion reference test for a graduate cou^rse 
,in fundamental behavioral (Consultation skills' at San Josa Stat^ 

University. Three parallel forms of this test were constructed 

..... -, ^ [ , 

and students had to perform at criterion level on this instru- 
roent 5?n order to pass %he course. The items concerning the 
Stanford Diagnostic Tests and the learning laboratory materials 
were tajcfen from the i^espective manuals associated with these 
devices, and the questions themselves, were designed *by' the 
-project director. Parallel forms o/^ this instrument were con- 
structed for use dxtring pre and po^t testing periods.' All 
items were multiple choice and 'included three distraa'tors and 
one correct answer (pre and post te^t* forms are included in 

r ^ 

Appendix 8) , • ' • , 

■ , r ' . • ' . ■ ( 

y) Participant Training 'Materials. A set of written 



■training materials was design^ by the project direct03f. It 

• i07 



includadj IT, Learning Laboratory i^ules) 2) Teaching Irf^^raction 
components (^irigen, Ayalla, BraVikman, Brown,' Minken, PJjillips, - 
Fixsen, and Wolf, 1975); 3) vlgnpttes conc'arriing^ potential 
child misbehaviors? 4) an o\|felin© of ta^k r^sponsibili^ia^ for, ' 
two levels of summer participants; 3) a description of th^ / . 
Stanford Diagnostic Tests taken directly f rom .tl\® tea.t manual^s? 
6) a compendium of mul-tiple cjioic© itam^ cdnc^rh?.ng t^^^ 
principles abstracted from the crit©3cion r(^fer©"no.e test mentioned 
above? 7) a- guide to the .'learning la.boratdry mt^rlals which V 
contained^ listing"of_tKj^ qemtent^-^rocedur©, and^^^ 



criterion to be utilized , with e^ch kit in- tfte learning l^ife&^-^g^ 

, • V , ^ . • ■ . ' - 

(Participant* Training Materials are included ih Appendices 

3 and 9) . - ' 

z) Parehlir Consent Forms for Ma tched> Control Subjects 

(included in Appendix 10) . . _ 

• 2 Contract for College Tutors stating that they would 

continue in the Learning Laboratory program during the Pall^. 

Quarter (included in Appendix 11) . . * • 

Procedure ' ' • ' ** * • 

Training of Laboratory Staff r All project participants 
attended ah initial th^ee-hour presession brief ihg workshop. 
At this time, t^he format of the summer program was introduced, 
the Behavioral Crit erion -Test of Re(|ui8lte L earning Lab Skills 
and t\he Attitud es toward Behav i6r. Modif icati on Sq^ (Mus* 
grove, 1974) was administered and all required forms for . 
National Science Foundation (NSF) participation were completed. 



A subsequent three-day workshop^ was conducted- for all ' 

• " \ 

. full-time personnels (the project" dpector and laboratory .mana- 
gqrs) prior, to the initiation j^f thd s.uimner tut^oring session. 

*At th:^s tim^. the participant training materials were dissemi- 
na^^d/ provi^ding the^e persx)nrt^l.with a cognitive presentation 

r 

of all- requisite laboratory procedures. These jnaterials con- 
sisted of: Learning Laboratory Rules, Teaching Int eraction ^ 
Components (Kirigen, et al • , 1975), wl:iich instructed the 
participants as to how to use praise and correction procedures 
in child management, vignettes c^ncejrning potential child mis- 
behaviors^ an outline of task responsibilities for the two 
levels of summer participants, a description of the Stanford 
Diagnostic T^sts taken directly from the manual, a compendium ' 

of multiple choice items concerning behavioral principles, and 

'■ ■ -> 
a guide to the learning laboratory materials (included in 

Appendix ^ ) . Each st^f f member rehearsed methods of handling 

potential child misbehavior and received feedback on his per- 

formance. Alternate techniques for managing these behaviors 

were then role-played by other staff members. The Teaching • 

f 

Interaction Components (Kirigen, et al * , 19751 were also 
modeled' by the project director, then role-played and evaluated 

\ 

by the participants. The two kits to be used^ initially: the 
Reading Attainment System (Crowell and Mosenfeld, 1974) and .. 
the Arithmetic Involvement Series (Baldwin, 1974) were also 
modeled by the project director. . The laboratory managers then 
role-Tplayed th^se skills and were evaluated using a behavioral 
checklist, in order to determine the degree of acquisition of 
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requisite skills." All participants :{:ole-played the proce- " 
dures for the aforementioned kits until 100% criterion level 
was reached. The second day of the workshop entailed the. use * 
of . the project director as modq^l in demonstrating the use of 
the aforementioned kits with the children. On the third day, 
the Xabora to 3?y ^managers rehearsed the use of the kits with 
the children and received evaluative feedback from the other 

* , 

Staff member 

Subsequerttly , a SO-'minute meeting was held each week for 

the purpose of discussion and ^inforcement of the use of 

behavior ftianagement skills; introduction of additional learning 

laboratory materials through a cognitive presentatior4 which 

elucidated the content, procedure, and behavioral criterion 

for each kit, inodeling> role-playing, and evaluation; discussion 

t 

and modification of general laboratory procedures; review of 
learning laboratory methodology;' training of g)llege tutors; 
and postte.sting of participants. See Table 3, on the follow- 
ing page,, for project meeting addendum. During weeks 1-4, 
college tutors attended a separate one-hour meeting each week 
for the introduction and discussion of the observational sys- 
tem. These meetings were conducted by one o-f the laboratory 
managers who was to assume t^he role of Student Involvement 
Director during the Fall Quarter. 



Table 3 

AddenduiTi of Topic© Covered at Project Meetii^gs 
during 12-Week Summer Seasion 



Week ■ 



s Atte ndees 



Pretutoring 1 Project Director 

Lab Managers \ 
» College Tutors 



Time 



3 hra 



Pretutoring 2 



Project Director 
Lab Managers 



'8 hrs 



Pretutoring 3 



Project Director 
Lab Managers 



6 hrs 



Pretutoring 4 Project Director 6 hrs 

Lab Managers 



Week 1 



Project Director 1 1/2 
Lab Managers hburs 
College Tutors 



A- 



Topics 



Intro* to Bupner pro- ' 
gram. Completion of 
requisite forms for 
National Science Found- 
ation. AdininlstratlDn ~ 
of attitude question- 
naire and behavioral « 
criterion tests. 

Intra of learning lab 
rules, t:eaching~inter- 
action components, and 
learning lab folders... 
Role-playing of vig- 
nettes of potential 
child misbehaviors. 
Mode^ng, role-playing, 
and feedback of initial 
lab kits utilized: Read- 
ing Attainment System 
and Arithmetic Involve-., 
ment Series. 

Modeling by prdject v 
director of J>ehavior 
management skills, kits, 
and procedures with 
subjects . 

Role-playing and feed- » 
back of behavior manage-^-^s 
ment skills, kits, and 
procedures by lab 
managers with subjects. 



Intra to observational 
system for college 
tutors. Lecture by 
project director: the 
use of behavioral con- 
sultation with a TMR 
teacher and microcephalic 
cllild. ^ 



r 
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Week 



Week 2 



Atte ndees^ 

Project Director 
Lab Manager^ 
College 1'utors 



Week 3 



Project Director 
Lab Managers 



Week 4 



Project Director 
l^^ab Managers 



Week 5 



Project Director 
Lab Managets * 
College Tutors 



Week 6 



Project Director 
Lab Managers ^ 
College Tutors 



Time 

1 1/2 
hours 



Topics 



11/2 
■hours 



1 1/2 
hourjs 



1 1/2 
hour's 



1 1/2 
hours 



* Discussion of gfeneral 
lab procedure arfd 
weeJ^ly prot)lems. L©c-- 
ture by project "direc- 
tor: principles of 
operanj: and respondent 
conditioning ' 

Discussion of general 
lab* procedure and 
weekly problems, IntrOp 
of kit*: Enrich Conso- 
nants g^nd VowelsVsRA 
-Sp6llin'g Lab" through 
'cognitive presentation, 
modeling, role-playing, 
and feedback. 

Discussion olf general 
lab procedure and 
weekJl-y problems. Intro* 
.of kits: SRA Compu,ta- 
tational Skills Develop-? 
ment k';lt through Qogni'- 
tive presentation, - 
modeling, role-playing, 
and feedback,^ 

^Discussion of general- 
lab procedures and 
weekly problems, Intro* 
of kit: SRA Reading 
LABORATORY AND SRA 
Vocabulab through cogni- 
tive present'ation, 
modeling, role-playing, 

v^nd. feedback. Intro*' 
of blending exercises. 

« 

Discussion of general 
lab procedure and 
weekly problems, Intrcw 
of Reading Attainment 
Series kit; through 
cognitive presentation, 
'jnodeling, role-playing, 
and feedback by lab 
manager • ^ 
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Week 



W^ek 7 



lleek 8 



Att endees 

Project Director 
Lab Managar3 
College TOtors 



Time 



r 



Project Director 
Lab Managers' 
Col le^e Tutors 



1 1?^ 
hours 



1 1/2 
hours 



To pics <i» 



Discussion of geiteral 
lab procedure and 
weekly problems. Intrcv 
to peer motfii^oring. 
Intro, of k^it: Arithme- 
tic Involvement* Series, 
by Lab Mar^agom. 

Discussion of general 
l^b procedure' and 
weekly problems^ Introo 
of ki^: Enifxeh Gonso^ 
nants and Vowels,; and 
SRA Spelling Lab,' by 
Lab Managers. Intro« 
to conceptualization 
worksheets. 



Week 9 



Week 10 



I 



Week 11 



Week 12 



Lab Managers 
College 1'utors 



Project Director 
Lab Managers 
College Tutors 



Project Director 
Lab Managers 
College Tutors 



Project Director 
Lab Managers 
College Tutors 



1 1/2 ^Discusjsion t>f general 
hours lab procedures and 

weekly- problems ► Lecture 
by laboratory managers 
the use of self manage- 
' ment skills in modifyii;ig 

exercise behavior, 

** . * 

1 1/2 Discussion of general 
hours lab procedures and 

weekly problems. Review 
< of behavioral princi- , 
^les, Stanford Diagnostic- 
Test, and learning lab i 
materials * Intro* of ' 
e syllabicatiion worksheet,/ 

1 1/2 Discussion of general ' ■■ 
hours lab procedures and 

weekly problems, Ro^e-- 

playing of all kits by . 

college tutors. Evalu- 
^ ation by project direcf*' 

tor and lab 'managers , 

1 1/2 Completion of final stu- 
hours d^nt participant Jpqrms 
for NSF, Administration 
of posttreatment att,i"* 
tude scale an4 beha- 
vioral criterion ^ test. 
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Tj|:ie college tutor^ were initiited into the learning lab 

program ^through an initial observayion program. All colleg® 

tutors spent weeks 1-3 observing tihe general Le^^rning Hous© 

.'/"'' . • • , 

treatment procedure. This 'entaiLfexa the observance of on© 

child per session for two 60~rainite blocks of time par Week. 

The observation forms jjonsisted /of frequency data conc^rniiig 

target behaviors as- w^lliias Anyecadent-aehavior-Consequents -. 

(ABC) information (observatioi^ forms are included in Appendix 

9) . The two colle^^ tutors wAo were new to t;he Learning House 

Student Involvement Sy^t4m ^/ent an additional two weeks ^ob-r 

serving in this c^i^j^clJr. The threes coUege tutors vfho had 

previously spent/pne quarter as Learning Houfee observers began 

their observation of the learning laboratory beginning, at .week 

4. They were &gain assigned two 6 0-mini\te^ blocks per week of 

observation and w^re instructed to record, the ABCs of the 

subject-tutor inte^ractions. A modified semantic differential 

scale was also vuti-li zed to rate the child's behavior' from "ex- 

* / ^ 

cellent^' to "j6oor" as compared to previous bbservations of the 
given c:J|:iild, (0bservati6n forms are included in Appendix 9^^) 
These observation .forms were also used to provide the tutors 
with feedback as to their performance with- given youngsters. 
The new college tutors began similar observations ii# the 
.learnihg laboratory from weeks 6-7, * 

During .weeks 6-7^the three "experienced" college tutors 
were assigned to assist the laboratory managers in their task 
of manning the learning lab. The laboratory managers modeled 
the requisite skills and progressively aJIow^B the oqll^ge 
tutors to take more responsibility in' assumingi'the learning ■• 



lab tasks. By week 8, each of the cQllege tutors wfer:e ' 
assigned to time blocks with a lab manager and each wotke^ 7 » 
w-ith an individual child during these intervals. The new;' 
college tutors began- their observation of the learning Xab': 
during Veeks 6 and 7, assisted in the l^aboriatory. thi-ough **' ' 
guidejd participation during weeks 8 and"'-9, and assujned fuli 
responsibility for laboratolry' "tasks begintiing at week id (see 



Table 4, below) 



Table 4 



College Tutor's Initiation into 
Learning Laboratory Program 



Weekg 
1-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-12 



'.'Experienced" College 
Tutors. lOne Prior Qtr* 
at Learning House) 



Observation at Learn- 
ing Laboratory 

Guided participation 
in Learning Laboratory 

Full, assumption of ' 
Learning Lab responsi- 
bilities 



•^^experienced" College 
Tutor (No Prior Work at- 
Weeks Learnin g House) 



Observation of "general I'-S 
Learning* HoOse program 



6-7 



8-9 



10-12 



Observation of general 
Learning House program 

« 

, Observation at Learning 
Laboratory 

Guided participation in 
Learning Laboratory 

Full assumption of ' 
Learning Lab :^esponsi~ 
bilities 



Administra-tion of Stan f ord Dia gnosClc Tests . All sub- ' 
jects received alternate forms of the S tanf ord Diac |nQs tic Teg t 
in Read ing and Arithmetic during three time periods. The mean 
time i nterval. between to ^ts 1 and °2, and 2 and 3, were two 
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montns and th^ee months respectj.vely Th© mean time period 
between the • c6n\bin^^ 'baselin©^ (Tests 1 and 2) an^ fihal test- 
ing' W\^s 5^?, 5" months. Utilizing two pretreatjuent t^€ings piro- 
vided tBfe eicam4per with a more stable b'aseline score. This - 
, testing procec^ure was n^ocessitated by the Jftood' swings and 
environmental conditions that often affect the achievement 
of comparable samples of youngsters with severe social defi- 
cits.' The test administrations occurred at I^earning House, 
at school, and in. the children's homes, as the stpdy transpired 
during the summer months and it was impossible (due to logistic 
considerations) to test all children at one location, and at . 
the same point in time. The project director administered 
the tests to all subjects. • ^ 

Each child received a bite-sized chocolate after each 
subtest and a small. toy at the end of each testing session. 
One foster mother of a Learning House control subject insisted 
that the toy was not an appropriate reinforcer. for her preado- " 
lescent son. Thus, after the 'first tes^ng session, the boy ' 
received a five dollar bill for each subsequent testing .session. 
Subjects were administered all subtests contained in both 
iMnfo?.g.piffl^03tic Tests in Reading and Arithmetic. How- * 
ever, only eight of the subtests were utilized as dependent 
measures. These included: Reading Comprehension, Vocabulary, 

♦ 

Word Analysis (combination of Syllabication, Sound Discrimina- 
tion, and Blending), Sound Discrimination, Syllabication, and 
Blending, Arithmetic Conceptualization, and Common Fractions 
(see Table 5 for description of subtests and Appendix 3 for 

V 

■ \ . f , • • • 

samples of Stanfoi^d ^Diagnostic T^sts) . 
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• Table 5 

Subtests of Stanford Diagnostic Test in Reading and 
Arithmetic Utilized as. dependent Measures 

^ 

Subte st: Reading Comprehension 

» 

Levels- I & il . 

V 

t 

Descri ption (taken from Test Manual) 

This test estabM^hejs the general reading level 
.(instructional level) of the pupil in terms of 
his ability to understand the printed word as a 
form of communication,' The paragraph contains a 
wide variety of subject matter content including 
science, social studies, health, etc. The questions 
require understanding of-- stated content, perception 
of important details, or drawing reasonable infery 
ences jbrom the paragraph. In level, II, literal /nd 
, . inferential comprehension are examined. \rhe sub- 

ject is required to provide an appropriate closure 
statement for giVen ser^tences to be chosen from 
one correct item and fotir distractors. 

Subtest; Vocabulary , ■ 

Levels I & II 

Descript ion (taken from Test Manual) 

The^ items of the- vocabulary test are taken from a 
-variety of subject matters, . The d terns include 
sentences and four choices 'to be read to the pupil; 
one of which is correct. Thus the test examines ^ 
auditory vocabulary. The (capacity level) items * 
assess cOiranon meanings of each word tested and the ' 
distractors are judged to be of equal or lesser 
difficulty t)ian the correct word. 

Svibtest; Syllabication 

Levels I & II " 

Descri|3tion (taken from Test Manual) , 

Syllabication refers to th^ ability to see the ^ 
, component syllables or part^ of words." It is tested 
here by asking the pupil to find the first syllable 
(out of a choice of four possible choices) in each 
wor4, > 
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Subtest : Sound ~Dt«criminatlon ' * 

Let)-els I &) II ' « *" • - ' 

Deecription (taken, from Test Manual) 

"^^i® test assesses th© pupil's ability to determine 
the more fundamental utiits of sound© formed by. a 
letter or combination of letters within words, and 
^ his knowledge of the .^ommon and variant spellings 
of these sounds. It^ is testdd her© by having one 
sound in a sample word underlined and asking the 
pupil to choose one word out of four which contains 
the s'ame sound as the one underlined. 

Subtest ; Blending 
Levels I & II 

Description (taKen from Teat Manual) 

/ 

Blending refers to the ability to blend the sounds 
of a word^a'4ter the word has been divided into 
meaningful elements and the sound of each element 
has bpen determined. Since it requires 'both the 
skill to di^vide the word in a useful way and the 
phonic skill of knowing how each element sounds, 
it is one of the most conplex of the word recog- 
nition skills, In^Qvel I, the child 'is read the 
word and must mark the elements of the; word given 
within the dAs'tractors . In level II, the child 
must find the elements of the word within the dis- 
tractors without verbal cues. 

• 

Subtest: Concepts of Numbers and Numerals 
Level I . ' ' 

Description (taken from "Test Manual) 



Part A ; Number Systems and Counting - measures 
ability to identify the cardinal numbers of sets 
of dots and write appropriate numerals; to complete 
counting sequences, and write the ntimerals, to 
associate whole mid fractional numbers with points 
on the number lir\a. 

Part Bf Operations - measures ability to* use prop- 
erties of the whole numbers in the opera-tions of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Parte: Decimal Place Value - measures ability, to 
apply the principles of decimal-place value numeration 



>^ 

in reading, interpreting/ and writing numerals. ( 
Both fill-in and^nwiltiple choice Items are* utilised. 

Subtest: Concepts, of Numbers and Numerals y 

Level II . . » 



Description (taken from Test Manual) , ' *^ 



Part A: Number Systems *and Operations - meaefures 
ab3nTty to associate whole and fractional numbers 
with points on the number line and to write appro- 
priate numerals, to associate numbers with plane 
regions, tcT use. strudtural properties of numbers 
' in the operations of. addition, subtraction, multi- ' 

plication, and division, and to interpret niunber 
sentences". 

• * ^ 

Part B ; Decimal Pl^ce Value - measures ability to 
apply principles of decimal place notation in read- 
ing, interpreting, and writing numerals. The use 
of exponents in notation is included. Both fill-in 
and multiple choice items are utilised. 

Sub test: Computation 

Level I 
-% ' 

Description (taken from Test Marjual) 

Part A; Addition - includes examples with and without 
renaming (regrouping, carrying) column addition, 
and copying -numerals in ragged columns and completing 
the sums. Zero appears in different positions in 
the examples. 

Part B: Subtraction ~ includes examples without 
renaming (regrouping, borrowing) , without zero, and 
with zero in different positions. 

Part C : Multiplication - includes examples with and 
without zero, and with zero in different positions^ 
The examples increase in Complexity from the type 

Kb t° "-^^ ^yp^ * •■ . ' 

PartJD: Division - in«^udes examples with and with- 
out zeros and with z^ros in different positions. 
The examples increase in complexity from the type ^ 
a.ih to ab-i-def. w . . 
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Subtest: Computation with Whole Nuitibers 

Description (taken f rom -iTest** Manual) 

£§£^- Addition and Subtrac|:ion - includes ©xampXes 
of the various types that ar^ sources of difficulty 
for pupils? fojr ©Kam|>le, re.naming (regrouping, 
/ . carrying, and borrowing) , ragged columns, ^ and 2©ro 

in different positions' are' included, 

Partji: Multiplication - ijncludes examples that ♦ 
' • j i^^cfreas© in c^omplexity trom multlpl^^^^ 

digit to multiplying by a number expressed as a 
^ three plac.e numeral, Renamimg (regrouping, carry- 

' ing) is required in various .positions and^abjllity • 
to handle ssero is measured. 

' Division - includes examples with one, two, 

and three digit divisof s,^with and without remaind- 
ers, and with zero in different positions in divi- 
dents and quotients. ' \ 

Subtest : Common Fractions * 

Level II . ' 1^ ^ 

Pescription (taken from Test Manual) 

Part_A: Understanding - measures ability to asso- 
ciate fractional numbers with fractional parts of 
regions and of sets of objects and with the number 
line. 'I 

ES^U^*- Computation - includes examples in addition, 
subtraction, multijpXlcation, and division of frac- 
■ t tional numbers. 



/ 
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Two third grade subjects, from the experiments^ ^nd 
Learning House control groups, were 10 years old and had pi^e- 
viously repeated a grade. Thus they wece initially admini©" 
"tared the .level II forni of the Stanford Diag nostic Tests. Both-, 
subjects floored on most of the subt'^^ts and 5^t appeared th^t 
thisUevel was too difficult to tap their actual abilities. 
They were thus administered the level I form for their subse- % 
quent testings. 

General Learning Laboratory Procedui;ea . After the ex- 
perimental subjects were administered the baseline Stanford 

r • 

Diagnostic Tests , they were assigned to an appropriate set of 
materials corresponding to subtest areas requiring remediation. 
The materials chosen as corrective agents were specifically 
correlated with. the subtests of the Stanford Diagnostic Tests . 
Thus a curriculum plan, in which diverse scorings on evalu- 
ation instrument could be paired with materials that corres- 
ponded vith each ability level attained, was devised (see Tables 
6 and 7, below, for Curriculum, Prescription) . 

The materials consisted of standardized, programmed kits 
which contained the following features: graded ability levels 
which allowed ^he child to progress at his own pace, programming 
of small increments, the mastery of material prior to proceeding 
to the next step, appropriate sequencing to provide success 
experifiinces, high interest presentations, immediate feedback 
regarding the adequacy of response, and posttests to designate - 
learning acg"uisition (see Guide to Learning Laboratorj^r Materials 
for ^further elaboration of kits utilized. Appendix 4), Makeshift 
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Table 6 
Currlculii/Q ^Prescription 



I). iDistar Reading II 
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A) ' Kindergarten through second 'grade, yomgsters r . 

B) Subjects scoring^gCt grade equivalents below 1,0-2.0 
on Reading Comp:^h^n8ion subtest of ^.tanford ' Diagnos- 
tic Heading Te^t (S;DR^) . - .. . - 



II) Reading Attainment Syst©m I 



.V 



A) Subjects scoring bett\tfe©n 3.0 and 4 .'5 on Reading ^ki- < 
p:?ehensiQn subtest of SDET ' . 

B) Above third grade subjects scoring between 2.0 -and 3.0 
|t on. Reading Comprehension subtest ©f SORT ^ 



III) Enrich^ Sports Series -Motivations to Read 

A) Supplementary siixes for. subjects scoring between 

3.0 and 4.0 an Reading Comprehension , siibtest of 3DRT 

IV) Reading Attainment System II 

A) Subjects scoring between 4*6-6.5 on Reading Compre-- 
hension subtest of SDRT- 

t - .1 

V) SRA Reading Lab 3h ' ^ 

^ ■ \ ' 
A) Subjects scoring . a|50've 6.5 in Reading Comprehension 
subtest of SDRT 

VI) SRA Vocabulab 

A) Subjects scoring, above 6.5 in Iteading Comprehension 
subtest of SDRT - , 

Word Analysis 

VII) Telor Phonics Multi-Media Reading Laboratory 

A) Subjects in grades 1-3 receiving -a mean stanine score 
of 1-5 In Word Analysis (Syllat)icatlori, Sound Dis- 
crimination, and Blending) "subtests of SDRT 

B) Subjects in grades 4- 5 -Receiving a mean combined sta- 
nin^ score of l-B in Word Analysis STibtests of SDRT 



VIII) Sm Spelling Lab 2A 



A) Subjects .in grades 4-5 receiving a mean stanine 
score pf 4-6 in Word Analysis subtests of SDRT 

IX) B)^ Subjects in grades 2-3 receiving a mean stanine 

score of 6 ^nd above in Word Analysis subtests of 
SDRT 

C) Subjects in grades 6 and above receiving a mean 
stanine score of 3 or below in- Word Analysis subr? 
tests of SDRT 

IX) SR?\ Spelling , Lab 2B ^ • 

A) Subjects in grade 6 receiving a mean stanine score 
of 3-6 in Word Analysis subtests of SDRT 

B) Subjects in grades 4-5 receiving a mean stanine • ' 
score oS 7 ind above in' Word Analysis subtests of 
SDRT 



C) Subjects in grades 7 and above receiving a mean 
stanine .score of 3 or below in Word Analysis sub- 
tests of SDRT 

V. 

.# X) SRA Reading Lab 3A ^ 

* A) Subjects in grades>.^^-*9^eceiving a mean stanine 

score of 4fand ab^i^ve in ifSford Analysis subtests of 
SDRT' 

''^ ■ - B) Subjects in grade 6 receiving a mean staaine score 

. ' * of 7 and .above in Word Aiialys'is subtests of SDRT 

XI) ^Word Blending Exercises and Syllabication Worksheet 

^ A) Subjects in 'grades 3-6 receivitig a mean] stanine 

^ score of 5 and below in Word Analysis subtests of 

S9RT 

* Arithmetic . 

XII) Arithmetic Involvement Series 

A) Addition and Subtractiqn • . 

» ' 1) Subjects in grades 1-3 receiving a stanine . score 

of 3 and below in Xddition and Subtraction sub- 
^ i test of Stanford Diagnostic Test in Arithmetic 

^ (SDAT) 

ERIC . ' 
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B) Multiplication ' . 

1) Subjects in grades '3-9 receiving a atanine scor^ 
of 4 or below in Multiplication subtest of SDAT 

C) Division 

* *^ 
1) Subjects in grades 5-9 receiving a stanine score, 
of 4 or below in Division subtest of SDAT 

D) Fractions 

1) Subjects in grades 5 and above receiving stanine 
scores of 5 aM above in Muatiplicatlon and 
Division subtests of SDAT 

» 

2) . .Subjects in grades 5 and above receiving a 
.stanine score of 4-7 in Fractions subtest of 

SDAT 

E) Decimali 

1) Subjects in grades 5 and above receiving stanine 
scores of 6-7 in Multiplication, Division, Frac- 
tions, and Decimals subtest of SDAT 

P) Conceptulizat^n 

1) Subjects in grades 3-9 receiving stanine scores 
of 6 and below in Conceptualization subtest of 
SDAT < 



0 G) Mathemagic 



1) Subjects in grades 7 and above receiving Compu- 
tation ^nd Conceptualization grade equivalents 
; of 8.0 and above in SDAT 

XIII) Computational Skills Development Kit 

■ A) Addition and Subtraction ' 

1) Subjlects in grades 4 and above receiving a sta- 
nine score beldvJr 4 in Addition and Subtraction 
subtest of SDAT 

B) Multiplication 

1) Subjects in grades 3-9 receiving a stanine score 
of 5-7 in Multiplication sxibtest of SDAT 

C) Division 
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1) Subjects in gradesT3-9 receiving a stanine score 
of 5-7 in Division subtest of SDAT 



D) Fractions 

1) Subjects in grades 5 and above receiving a sta-" 
nin© score of 8 and abov© in Fractions subtest 
of SDAT 



E) Decimals 

1) Subjects in grades 5 and abov© receiving stanin© 
scores of 8 and above -in Fractions and Decimal© 
subtest of SDAT 

F) Percentage ^ 

1) subjects in grades 5 and aboVe receiving stanin© 
scores of 7 and above in Fractions, Decimals, 
and Decimal Fractions, and Percentage subtests 
of SDAT 

XIV) Sullivan Mathematics Series 

* I 

A) Supplementary series for subjects in all grades re- 
ceiving stanine scores of 4 and below in Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Fractions, 
and Decimals subtests of SDAT 



XV) Flashcards 

-I 

A) Supplementary series- for subjects/ in all grades re- 
ceiving stanine scores of 4 and below in Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division subtests 
of SDAT 

XVI) Conceptualization Worksheet 

A) Subjects in grades 3r9 receiving stanine scores of 
6 and b.elow in conceptualization subtests of 'SDAT 
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^ Tabl© 7 

e 

Individual Program® 



(Dav@) , V ' 

Subject' 1 - Grad© 3 

Reading Comprehons ion and Vocabulary 

Reading Attainment System 1 & XI 
Word Ana ly a is 

^^"'""l^elof^ Multi-Media Phonics Reading Laboratory 
SRA Spelling Lab 2A 

Syllabication Worksheet And Word Blending Exercises 

Arithmetic * * 

AritEnetic Involvement, Series - Addition, Subtraction, 

and Multiplication 
Com|utational Skills Development Kit - Addition, Sub- 

W-action, and Multiplication 
Arithmetic -Involvement Series - Conceptualization 
Conceptualization Work©l)eets 

(Maria) 

Svibjact 2 " Grad® 5 

Reading Comprehension and vioabulary/- 
Reading Attaiiunent System 'I and "II 
Word Analysis 

SRA Spelling Lab 2A 

Syllabication* Worksheet and Word Blending Exercises 
Arithm etic 

Arithmetic Involvement Series ~ Multiplication, Division, 
and Fractions 

Computational Skills Development Kit - Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, and Division 
Arithmetic Involvement Series - Conceptualization 
Conceptualization Worksheet 

(Chris) ^ 
Subject 3 - Grade 5 

Reading Compre hensio-n and Vocabulary 
Reading Attainment System 1 and II 

Word Anal ysis 

' Telor Fhonics Multi-Media Reading Laboratory 
SRA Spelling Lab 2A 

Syllabication Worksheet and Word Blanding Exercises 
Arithmetic 

Arithmetic Involvement Series - Multiplication, Division, 
f and Fractions ' , " 

Computational Skills Development Kit - Multiplication 

and Division ' \. 

Arithmetic Involvement- Series « Conceptuali^tion 
Conceptualization Work%heet . ^ 
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(Brian) 

Subject 4 - Grade 6 

Reading ComprehanBion and Vocabular^^ 

Reading Atta'inin©n t §ys tern Xl r- 
SRA Reading Lab 3A / 
S]RA Vocabulab / 
Word Analysis 

""SM SpaXTing Lab I 

Syllabiqat^ioTi Worksheet and Word BlenVing Exarcis^s 
Arithmatic ' V 

Aritteetic Involvement Series - Multipll^ion, Divisioaj 
and Fractions * ^ 

Computational Skills Development Kit » Addition^ Sub- 
traction, Multiplication/ and M vis io^^^ " 
' , Arithmetic Involvement Series - Conceptualization 

Conceptualization Worksheet 

(Tanrniy) , ' • • 

Subject 5 » Grad^ 6 

Reading Comprehenaion and Vocabulary 
Reading Attainment System II 
Sra Reading Lab BA- 
SRA Vocabulab 
Word Ana lysis 

SRA Spelling Lab 2B 

Syllabication Worksheet and Word Blending Exercises 
V Arithmetic 

Arithmeti-c Involvement Series - Multiplication, Division, 
and Fradtions 

Computational Skills Development-' Kit - Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, Division, and Fractions 
. s.' Arithmetic Involvement Series - Conceptualization 
^ Conceptualization Worksheet . 
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material-B in word blending, s]/llabicatlon, and arithmetic 
conceptualization were constructed in order to provide n\or@ 
poncentrated exercise in these ar^as, (See Appendix 5 and 6 for 
samples of these material^.) 

The children received social reinl^orcement, 1500 points 
for completion Orf work, and an additic^nal 1000 points for 
reaching 90% criterion level on th^ assigned posttesf. Edible 
reinforcers were also paired with the administration of points 
an<a verbal reinforcers. However, these consummables were 
gradually ^creased throughout the summer session. Thus, from 
weeks 1-6, an edible was administered each time the child cora- 
^ pleted his task and reached criterion on the posttest. From 
weeks 7-8, the child only recei-^d an edible reinforced for 
reaching 9a% criterion level. " Starting at week 9, the child 
received peanuts, licorice, or' a cookie reinforcer for reach-^ 
ing criterion level at three out of his four daily sessions. 
Chocolate reinforcers (which had previously been used and were 
highly desirable) were administered randomly during the third 
or fourth session per day if the child reached the 90% criterion 
level. \ Since the program was structured to insure that the 
qjhildren would be successful (i.e., reach criterion), they 
almost always received the chocolate reinforcer. This use of 
verbal, point, aftd edible reinforcers, first continuously, then 
holding verbal and point reJLnfor.cers constant, but varying the 
edible reinforcers (in kind and amount) , conditioned, a high, 
stable rate of -work behavior. 

In order tq increase the probability that the ^children 
would be successful in th^ir task endeavors, an additional 
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correction procedure was Instituted. Thus, after correction 
Of wor|^, if criterion level was not reached, the child was 
givQn a second chance to '"{tectify his error and achieve crite-rion 
level on his qext attempt. The lab manager or colleg© tutor 
assisted the. child, when necessary, in providing pronunciations 
of difficult woifds, explanations 6f assignments, procedural . 
formats for attacking problems, and a rationale for correct 
answers. 

r • • • • ' 

A sequence of steps, analogous to a modified branching 
program, was utilized to further locate the child within the 
curriculum inaterialsv after his initial placement, ^Thus, wh©n 
posttests wer^. passed at criterion level, the child proceeded , 

_ to more advanced ability levels within the specific kit assigned. 
However, when criterion level was not reached, the child either 
redid the previous exercise, 'remained within the same ability 
level, or completed alternate exercises containing similar 
components as the unsuccessfully completed unit. Which of 
these steps were taken depended on t|ie correction procedures 
within the kit being utilized. 

Some of the kits (e.g^-, the SRA Computational Skills ^ 

. Development Kit and the SRA Spelling Wor^ Power, ^boratories) 
contained their own diagnostic- -jand, progress tests which directly 
determined the child's placement, • remediation, and advancement. 
In these cases, the built-in branching system was utilized, 

t 

while in otK^r kits (e.g., the Enrich Arithmetic Invdivement 
Series and the Enrich Cohsonants and Vowels Kit) t the child's 
placement, remediation, and advancement were artificially deter-^ 
ininod. ' " 
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A branching system was also formulated to allow for pro- 
gression from one kit to another .{see Table d, on the following 
pages). Thus, after completing, at criterion level, a giv©n 
number of exercises within a kit, the child would proceed to 
a more advanced kit within the given dbrricular area. 

In order to provide the child with an awareness of his 
progress as well as to arrange a public display of his suc- 
cesses, each youngster charted his percentage correct on each 
posttest, on a bulletin board under his nam©. 

The children were instructed by a different tutor at each 
session, thus exposing them to varying styles and personal 
chlaracteristics of adult supervisors. This procedure also"* 
set a precedent for subsequent quarters when fewer tutors than 
children might be available. 

Folders were kept for each child and contained a sheet 
detailing hi*te scores on the Stanford D iagnostic Tests as well 
as the initial materials to which he was assigned. These 
folders also contained daily reporting sheets on which the lab 
manager or college tutor recorded the following information 
after each tutoring session: date, session number, time, length 
of session, materials, task completed (y^s or no), score, ntjmber 

of points received, academic and social behavior, and further 

It 

programming. The project director utilized this data in con- 
structing the children's programs f9r the following week. 
Besides being utilized for curricula planning, the daily re- 
porting sheets provided feedback to each tutor concerning the 
child's performance at each session (sae Appendix foir samples 
.of curriculum prescription and daily reporting sheets) . 



Tabl© 8 
Curriculum Branching 

Reading Compr^henaion and VQcabula] 



Distar Reading IB 



Reading Attainment 
System I 



Enrich Sports Series 



Reading Attainment 
Jystem II 



SRA Reading Lab 3A 




°SRA vocabulab 
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Word Analysis 



s 



n 



^elor Phonice Multi-Media Reading Lab 



Spelling Lab 2A, 



Syllabication~.SRA Spelling Lab 2B^»^Wora Blending 
Worksheet . Exei\cises 



SRA Spelling Lab 3A 
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Arithmetic 



Arithmetic "Involvement Series 

(Basic Skills) ' • • 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
Division, Fractions, Decimals 




Sullivan Series 




cards 



Computational Skills Development Kit 
(Advanced Skills) 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
Division, Fractions, g^cimals. Percentage 



Arithmetic Involvement S^ies 
(Conceptualization) 




> 



Conceptualization Worksheets 



Matnemagic 
(Beginning Algebra) 



ERIC 



i33 
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There were three types of assignments available for each 
t^hild: reading, word analysis, "^nd arithmetic. DuW^ig weeks 1 
and 2, each child received one reading and one arithmetic 
assignment per day. Pj^pmCeeks 3^6, each child was assigned 
one reading, word analysis, an^ arithmetic exercise each day. 
From w^ks 7-10, each child received on© reading, one word 
analysis, one arithmetic exercise plus an^additionalword 
analysis or arithmetic task depending on the child's progress 
and needs in these areas. For Example, a child who was very 
slow in colTipleting his arithmetic assignments would receive 
half of his assigpment during one session and the other half 
during the next session. Or, a child who had severe deficits 
in phonetic skills would be assigned to two word analysis exer- 
cises per day. During weeks 10-12, emphasis was placed on the 
gaining of arithmetic conceptual skills and tho ifiajority of " 
sessions were geared to the completion of the conceptualization 
units of- the Telor Arithmetic Involvement Series and the con- 
ceptualization worksheets (see Appendix 6) . 

- Peer Monitorinc^. During the eighth week of instruction, 
peer monitoring was institut:ed. Three steps were entailed in " 
the peery monitoring process. From the second week of the 
summer session, two children were instructed in the learning 
lab at any one time. The first step in the- peer monitoring 
process involved having each child observe wliile the lab mana- 
ger or college tutor corrected and charted another child's work. 
fhis observation occurred during each tutorial session over a 
two-day period. This process included an explanation as to how 



to correct the exercises and an illustration of the manner 

'■9 - 

in which the child was given a chance to rectify his errors 
if he did not xeach 90% criterion level ,on the fir©t try. 
Since the children were extremely familiar with the learning 
lab materials and procedures by this time, these skills 
were -easily acquired. • 

The second step entailed allowing the child duals to 
correct each other's work while the lab ijjanager or college 
tutor carefully observed the peer monitor's accuracy. If 
the child did not reach criterion, he went back and corrected 
his work '(the child being tutored was not allowed to seef the 
answers to his test. while it was being corrected) . The l^b 
manager or college tutor provided a rationale for the correct 
answer if the child was unable to deduce it himself. The 
peer monitor again corrected the child's work, then assisted 
in charting the child's percentage correct. The lab manager 
or college tutor usually aided in computing percentages. The 
third step consisted of the administration of praise, 500 
additional points, and a chocolate to ^hB peer monitor. Start- 
ing at week 10, the chocolate was e-liminated as a reinforaer 
for this task, (See Photograph Set 2.) 

Amount of Time Sv±)jects Spent in I^earnin^ Laboratory . 
Duri&g weeks 1 and 2, the children spent two 30-minute blocks 
of time per day in the learning laboratory; this -increased to . 
two 45"minute blocks per day during weeks 3 and 4. Subsequently, 
during weeks 5 and 6, thtee 30-minute blocks of time per day 
were utilized. Starting from week 7, each child spent four. 




r 



30-ininute blocks of time in the learning lab which continued 
through the ©nd of week 12. At the termination of th@ tr®at« 
ment period, each child had 92 houirs of tutorial instruotion. 
Th© spacing of tutorial blocks and th© use of rest period® 
between sessions reflected the research that indicated that 
spaced leather than massed practice provided for more efficient 
learning {Lorg©, 1930) , 

Some children missed varying numbers ,o^ sessions due to 
scheduling conflicts between the tutorial pr^ram and the 
general Learning House treatment procedure. These session© 
were made up at times convenient for the child, but entailed 
the use of larger scheduling blocks than were otherwise hoped 
for (see T,able 9, below). 



Table 9 

Schedule of Time Spent in Tutorial Instruction 

for 12-Week Period >w 







Numbar 






Amount 


Total Aikonnt 


Week* 




of Blocks 


Amount 


of Tim© 


of Time 


of Time /for 


Dates 


2 


in Each 


Block 


pex Day 




1 


6/11-6/13 


30-min. 


blocks 


60 mln. 


3 lioure 
sAours 


2 


6/16-6/20 


2 


30-min . 


blocks 


60 min. 


3 


6/23-6/27 


• 2 


45-inin. 


4?locks 


90 min. 


7 1/2 hrs 


4 


6/30«7/4 


2 


45"~mln. 


blocks 


90 rain. 


7 1/2 hrs 


5 


7/7 -7/11 


3 


30-roin. 


blocks 


90 min. 


7 1/2 hrs 


6 


7/U*-7/18 


3 


30-inln*. 


blocks 


90 min. 


7 1/2 hrs 


7 


7/21-7/25 


, 4 


30~inin. 


blocks 


120 min. 


10 hours . 


8 


7/28-8/1 


4 


30-min . 


blocks 


120 mln. 


10 hpurs 


9 


•8/4 -8/8 


4 


30-min, 


blocks 


120 win. 


10 hours 


10 


8/1 «.8/15 


4 


30-min. 


blocks 


120 rain. 


* 10 hours 


11 


8/18-8/22 


4: 


30-min . 


blocks ' 


120 min. 


10 hours 


12 


9/2 "9/3 


4 


SO-min . 


blocks 


120 aiin. 


4 hours 



J! 3 6' 



Total r 



92 hours of 

Tutorietl 

Instruction 
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CHAPTteR XV 
RESULTS ■ . 

The results of the dif farenc© fecores between 

baseline aiid final tasting indicated 'siabstantial gains on most sub-* 
test© for the ©xperiment^X-'grotip , Scanning the improvement scores 

the 5 tanf ord Pi agn os t ic Test i h R ^^^di^ / gna can see that in 
Reading Comprehension, the experimental grouj^ improved a mean 
of 1.64 grades as compared to the control groups which improved 
.56 and .33- grades. In Vocabulary, the experimental group im~ 
proved a mean of 1.0 stanines, while the control groups improved 
.63 and l.l.' In Word Analysis, the experimental group improved 

a mean of 1,7 stanines, the control group improved .42 and .75. 

ip 

Appraising each of the word analysis skill's separately, it is 
seen that in syllabication, the experimental group improved a 
mean of 1;4 stanines, the control groiip .63 anO" 1.7.4. In^^ound' 
Discrimination, the experimental group improved a mean of 1.2 
stanines, the control groups 0 and «75. In Blending, the ex- 
perimental group improved a mean Of JTs stanines, the control 
groups improved .63 and -5. 

In Arithmetic even larger gains for the experimental 
pup were observed. In Conceptualization, the experimental 
grcaup improved a mean of 3.1_grades while the control groups 
imprbved ,76 and .51. In Computation, the experimental group 
improved an average of .1.61 grades while the control groups 
improved .2 and .3. Upon assessment of the Fractions sxxbtest, 
it should be noted that the two third grade subjects (one from 



the^ experimental group anS one from the Learning Housd=^ control 
group) were ^deleted, since the lower level of th<^ Stanford 
P^^g^QQ^^c '^^Bt. in Arithmetic r which thay received, -did not 
contain a Fractions stibtest. In Fractions, the experimental 
group improved 1.75 stanines, while one control group improved 
.>3 and. the other decreased -.25. (See Table 10 for tyi^ividual . 
subject data and means for all testings.) 

A simple one-way analysis of covariance was performed on 

the baseline scores (mean of tests 1 and 2) and the adjusted 

I , 

final test scores for all groups and each subtes^t. This analysis 
statistically controlled for th^ initial differences in learning 
ability through an adjustment of the dependent variable. Four 
subtests showed significant differences between groups via this 
analysis. These were: Blending - F (2,9) « 4.348, p < ,05; 
Arithmetic Conceptualization - F (2,9) ^ 20.612, p < .001; 
Arithmetic Computation - F (2,9) ^ 9.33, p < .01; and Fractions - 
F (2,7) ^ 8.969, p < .025. (See Table 11 for summary of Analysis 
of Covariance computations,) 
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* Tab!© 10 

Descriptive Data for Coaiparlson of Experimental and Control Groups 
on Nine Siibtests of Stanford Diagnostic Test in . 
Reading and Arithmetic 



EXPERimNTAL GKQUP 



Readin};^ Comprehe naion 
(Grade Eq^uiyalanl^s) 



- 1 




Grade Level 


Subjects 


.1 


T6ts tin firs 
2 


3 


Bas6 


Final 


i7 X JL X U X ^UC6 

Scores 






6 


Tammy 


6,2 


4.3 


9.0 


5.25 


9.0 


3.75 


m 




6 
5 
3 


Brian 
Maria , 
David 


5,0 
^ 3*2 
1 2,0* 


4.6 
3.1 
2.1 


5.8 

5,1 
2.9 


4.80 

3 V X 3 
2.05 


5.8 

Ul 
2.9 


1,00 
1.95 
.85 






3 


Chris 


3,2 


2.3 


3,9 


3.25 


3.9 


.65 






means 5 . 0 




' 3.92 


3.28 


5.34 


3.700 


5.34 


1.64 






*Below 2,0 








































LEARNING HOUSE CONTROL 


GROUP 
















> 

Grade Level 


Subjects 


1 


Testings 
2 


3 


Base 


Final 


Difference 
Scores 










\ 














r 


3 


Tom 


3,1 


3.0 


3.2 


3.05 


3.2 


,15 






Roy 


7.2 


6.0 


6.9 


6.60 


6.9 


.30 






6 


David V, 


8.2 


6.0 


7.5 


7.10 


7.5 


.40 






6 


Lester 


3.1 


3.1 


4.5 


3.10 ■ 


4.5 


1.40 






means 5 . 0 




^.4 


4,525 


5.525 


4.963 


5.525 


.563 



MATCHED CONTROL GROUP 



vi 











Tastings 








Difference 


' Grade 


Level 


Subjects 


■ JL_ 




3 


Base 


Final 


Scores 


5 




Theresa 


6.0 


-f 

5.7 


4.6 


5.85 


4,6 


***X » 2 3 


6 




Hector 


3*8 


4,6 


4.3 


4.20 


4.3 


.10 


6 




John 


4.2 


4,8 


6.9 


4.50 


6,9 


2.40 


5^ 




Eric 


6.0 


5.5' 


5.8 


5.75 


5.8 


— , .05 


means 5 . 






5:6 


'SJ'is 


5.40 


5.075 


5.400 


.325 



r Q 

ERIC 
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Arithmetic Conceptualization 
(Grade Equivalents) 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



Grade Lev el Subjects 



6 
6 

5 
3 

5_ 

means 5 . 



0 



*Below 2.0 



Brian 
Maria 
David 
Chris 



Testings 




Difference 





3 


Base 


Final 


Score 


4.2 


6.7 


3. ID 


6.70 


3.60 


6.7 


8.6 


6.65 


8.60 


1.95 


2.5 


6,0 


2.40 


6.00 


3.60 


2.a 


-4.5 


2.15 


4,50 


2.35 


2.5 


6.9 


2.90 


6.90 


4.00 


3.64 


6.54 


3.44 


6.54 


3715 



LEARNING HOUSE CONTROL GROUP 



Gradf jLevel Sub.jects' 



3 
5 
6 

6 

means 5.0 



*Below 2.0 



Tom 
Roy 

David V. 
Lester 





Testing 


s 




* 


Dff ferance 


1 


2 


3 


Base 


Final 


Score 


2.0* 


1.9 


2.7 


1.95 


2.70 


.75 


5.3 


5.4 


6.3 


5.35 


6.30 


.95 


4.3 


4.0 


4.8 


4.15 


4,80 


.65 


4,5 


4.3 


5.1 


4.40 


5.10 


,70 


4.025 


3.90 


4.725 


3.963 


4.725 


.763 



MATCHED CONTROL GROUP 



Grade Level 


Subjects 


1 


2 


3 


5 


Theresa 


2.9 


3 • X 


3.8 


" 6 


^Hector 


3,8 


4.5 


5.4 


6 


John 


6.7 


6.0 


6.4 




Eric 


6,1 


5.2 


5.6 


means 5.5 




4.875 


4.70 


5^30 



3.0 

4.15 

6.3^ 

5.65" 
4.787 





Difference 


Final 


Score 


3.98 


.80 


5,4ft 


1.25 


6.4 


.05 


5.6 , 


. -.05 


5.300 


.513 



ERIC 
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Arithmetic Computation 
(Grad© Equivalents) 



E^ERIMENTAL GROUP 

Testings 

/ Grade Level Sub ejects 1 



6 TanuKy 4. AO 3!aO 

6 Brian 5.00 A. 70 

5 Maria A. 80 A. 00 

3 D^tvld. A ^ ^.10 

5 Chris A^ 5.00 

3 5-0 4.55 3.8A 



*Below 3,0 unscorable 









Difference 


3 


Base 


Final 


Scores 


6.10 


3.90 


6.10 


2.20 


6.70 


A. 85 


6.70 


1.85 


5.30 


A. AO 


5.30 . 


.90 


3,40 


-2.10 


3.40 - 


- 1.30 


6.30 


A. 50 


6.30 . 


1.80 


5.56 




5.56 


1.61 



LEARNING HOUSE CONTROL GROUP 



Grade Level Subjects 


Testings 
1 2 


3 


Base 


Final 


Difference 
Scores 


3 


Tom 


3.0 


2 


.70 


3.10 


2. 


85 


3.10 


.25 


5 


Roy 


A. 10 


A 


.30 


4. 30 


4. 


20 


4.30 


.10 


6 


David V. 


5.60 


A 


.80 


5. AO 


5. 


20 


5.40 


.20 


6 


Lester 


5.10 


4 


.80 


5.20 


4. 


95 


5.20 


.25 


means 5.0 




A.A5 


T 


.15 


4.50 


4. 


30 


4.50 


.20 



MATCHED CO NTROL GROUP 



f 



Grade Leval 


j ects 


1 


2 


3 




Final 


Difference 
Scores 


5 


Theresa 


4.20 


3.90 


A. 50 


A. 05 . 


4.50 


.45 


6 


Hector 


5.30 


4.60 


5.10 


A. 95 


5.10 


. .15 


6 


John 


6.90 


5.80 


5.90 


6.35 


5.90 


-.A5 




Eric 


3.70 


3.90 


5.00 


3.80 


5.00 


1.20 


means 5 , 5 




5.025 


A. 55 


5.125 


A. 787 


5.125 


,338 



# 

^41 



Fractions 
(Staninas) 



EXPERI^^ENTAL GROUP 



Testings 



Difference 



Grade Laval 


Subject 


1 


2 


3 


Bas@ 


Final 


Scor© 


6 




1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


6 


Brian 


2 


2 


4 


2 


A ' 


2 


5 


Maria - 


-0 — 


- 0 ~ 


2 


0 


2 


2 


5 


Chria 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 




David* 














means 5 . 5 




775 


■ T7F 


TTs 


7755 


23 


T775 



^Subject deleted as Level I of SDAT does not have Fractions subtest. 



LEARNING HOUSE CONTROL GROUP 



Difference 



Grade Level 


Subjtect 


1 


2 


,^ _3_ _ 


Base_ 


Final 


Score 




5 


Roy 


1 


1 • 


2 


1 


2 


1 




6 


David V. 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


^ 0 


( 


6 


Lester 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 




3* 


Tom* 
















means 5.67 




1733 


1.33 


1.67 


1.333 


1.667 


.333 





*Subject deleted as Level I of SDAT does not have Fractions 'subtest. 



MATCHED CONTROL GROUP 



Difference 



Grade Level 


Subject 




2 


3 


Base 


Final 


Score 


5 


Theresa 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


-1.0 


. '6 


Hector 


2 


1 


1 


1.5 


1 


••.5 


6 


'.John 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 




Eric 


0 


1 


1 


.5 




.5 


means 5 . 5 




1.5 


1.5 


1.25 


1.50 


1.253 


-.250 
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^ Vocabulary 

(Staninfs) 



Difference 



Grad© L©ve] 


L Sub,1ects 


1 


2 




Bas6 


Final 


Scores 


6 






5 


A 


A. 5 


A.O 


-.5 


6 


Brian 


3 


A 


A 


3.5 


A.O 


.5 


5 


Maria 


A 


1 


A 


2.5 


A.O 


1.5 


3 


David 


1 


2 


S 


1.5 


5.0 - 


3.5 


■ " 5_ " " 


Chris- 


1 


1 


1 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


m@ans 5.0 




2.6 


2.6 


3.6 


2.6 


37^" 


1.0 



LEARNING HOUSE CONTRO L GROUP 



Grade Level 


Si^jjicts 


1 


_2_ 


3 


Base 


Final 


Difference 
Scores 


3 
5 
6 

6 


Tom 
Roy 

David V, 
Lester 


4 

1 
5 

3 
2 


A 
A 
A 
2 


5 
A 
A 
2 


2.5 V. 
A. 5 
3.5 
2.0 


'5.0 
A.O 
A.O 
2.0 


2.5 
-.5 
.5 

0 ' 


moans 5 . 0 




2.75 


3.5 


3.75 


3.125 


3.75 

« 


.63 


MATCHED CONTROL GROUP 










* 




Grad© Level 


Sub;Jects 


1 ' 


2,^ 


3 




Final ^ 


Difference 

^.M9.m 


5 
6 
6 
5 


Theresa 
Hector 
John 
Erie 


3 
3 
2 
5 


3 
2 

3 ' 
6 


6 
3 
A 

5 


3.0 • 
2.5 
2.5 
5.5 


'6.0 
3.0 
A.O 
5.0 


.3.0 
: .5' 
1.5 
*".5 


means 5 . 5 




3.25 


3.5 


A. 5 


3.375 


A. 500 


1.13 



< 



Word Analysis 

Syllabication, Sound Discrimination, 
and Blending (Stanlnes) 



EXPERIMENT AL GROUP 



t 










Difference 




Grade Level 


Subjects 


Bas@ 


Final 


Score 




6 


Tammy 


4.00 


5.33 


X • 3 3 


J 


6 


Brian 


3.50 


5.67 


2.17 




5 


Maria 


3.33 


5.00 


1.-67 . 




3 


David 


"2.00 


4.33 


2.33 




5 • 


Chris 


1.67 


2.67 


1*00 




means 5 . 0 




2.90 


4.60 


1.70 



LEARNING HOUSE CONTROL GROUP 











Difference 


Grade Level 


Subjects 


Base 


Final 


Score 


3 


Tom 


2.17 


3.67 


1.50 


5 


Roy 


3.83 


4.33 


.50 


6 


David V. 


3.83 


3.67 


-.16 


6__ 


Lester 


3.50 


3.33 


-.17 


means 5 . 0 




3.332 


3.750 


.418 



MATCHED CONTROL GWi 



Gra de Level Subjec ts 



means 



5 
6 
6 

5 

5.5 



Theresa 
Hector 
John 
Eric 



Bas e 

3.33 
2.33 
3.83 
3.50 



Final 

4.00 
3.00 
6.00 
3.00 



3.247 4.00 



Difference 
Score 

.67 

.67 
2.17 
7. 50 

."753 
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EXPERIMENTAL eROUP 



Syllabication 



Dif farance 





Grade 


Level 


Subjects 


I 




.,3_ 


Base 


Final 


Scor© 




6 




TaimBy 


3 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 




6 




Brian 


2 


2 


5 


2 


5 


3 




5 




Maria 


5 


3 


6 


4 


6 


2- 




- 5 




David 


I 


3 


2 


__2 


-2 


^ - 


_ # " " 


L 




Chris 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 




means 5 . 


JO 




27E 


2.6 


A.O 


2.600 


4.00 


1.4 



LEARNING HOUSE CONTROL GROUP 



Grade Level Subjects 



means 



3 
5 
6 

6 

5.0 



Tom 
Roy 

David V. 
tester 



Testings t 
12 3 



Z 

i 

4 

3 ^ 

2.75 



X 
3 
3 

3 _ 
2.5 



3 
A 
3 

3 



Base F ln al ^ 



1.5 

3.5 
3.0 



3.25 2.625 




Difference 
Score 

1.5 
1.5 
-.5 
0 . 



.63 



MATCHED CONTROL GROUP 



Testings 



Difference^ 



Gr^kde Level 


Subjects 


_1_ 






Base 


Final 


Score 


5 


Theresa 


1 . 


2 


2 


1.5 


2.0 


.5 


6 


Hector 


2 


1 


2 


1.5 


2.0 


.5 


6 


John 


1 


3 


7 


2.0 


7.0 


5.0 


5 


Eric 


2 


2 


3 


2,0 


3.0 


1.0 


means 5 . 5 




1.5 


2.0 


3.5 


1.750 


3.500 


1.75 
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Sound Diactlmination 



(StaniQ6i») 



EJPEmiENTAL GROUP 



Testings 



Dlf £@r@nce 





GrAde Level 


Subjects 


1 


2_ 


3 


Base 


Final ' 


Scor© 


1 


6 


Tammy 


5 


8 


7 


6.5 


7.0 


/.s 




6 


Brian 


5 


6 


6 


5.5 


6;0 


.5 




5 


Maria 


3 


4 


4 


3.5 


4.0 


.5 




3 


David 


3 


1 ._ 


5 




_5.0 


3.0 




5 _ , 


Chri^ 


1 


2 


3 


1.5 




1.5 




means 5 . 0 




3.0 


A. 2 


5.0 , 


178^ 


5.00 


iTI 



LEARNING HOUSE CONTROL GROUP 



Tastings 



Difference 



Grade Level 


Subjects 


^.1^. 




3 


Base 


Final 


Score 


3 


Tom 


4 


I 


5 


2.5 


5.0 


2.5 


5 


Roy 


5 


•4 


4 


4.5 


4.0 


— .5 


6 


David V. 


4 ■ 


4 


4 


4.0 


4.0 


0 


6 


Lester 


3 


5 


2 


4.0 


2.0 


-2.0 


means 5 . 0 




4<0 


3.5 


3.75 


^3.75 


i.75 


0 



MATCHED CONTROL GROUP 



Tastings 



Difference 



Grade Level 


Subjects 


1 


2 


3 


Base 


Final 


. Score 


5 


Theresa 


4 


6 


6 


5.0 


6.0 


1.0 


6 


Hector 


3 


4 


4 


3.5 


4.0 


,5 


6 


John 


4 


6 


6 . 


5.0 


6.0 


1.0 


,5 


Eric 


3 


6 


5 


4.5 


5.0 


.5 


means 5 . 5 




":^'.5 


5.5 


5.25 


4.50 


5.25 


.75 



ERIC 
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E3CPERIMENTAL GROUP 



(Stanines) |||^ 



Tastings 



Dlfferenc© 



Grade Le\ 


^©1 Subjects 


1 


_2 


3 


Bas© 


Final 


Scoria 


6 


Tammy 


2 


3 


4 


2.5 


4.0 


1.5 


6 


Brian 


3 


3 


6 


3.0 


6.0 


3.0 


5 


Maria 


2 


3 


5 


2.5 


5.0 


2.5 


3 


- David, 


I 


3- 


6 


2,0- 


-6.0' 


4.0 


5 


Chris 


I. 


2 


3 


1.5 


3.0 


1.5 


means 5 . 0 




1,8 


2.8 


4.8 


2.30 


. 4.80 


2.5 



LEARNING HOXJSE COMTROL GROUP 



Testings 



Differi^nce 



Grade 


Level 


Subjects 


JL 


2 


3 




Final 


Scores 


3 




Tom 


2 


3 


3 


2.5 


3.0 


" ■ 

.5 


5 




Roy, 


5 


4 


5* 


4.5 


5.0 


.5 


6 




David v., 


4 


4 


4 


4.0 


4.0 


0 


6 




Lester 


3. 


4 


4 


3.5" 


5.0 


X • 3 


means 5 . 


0 




3.5 


3.75" 


4.25 


3.625 


4.250 


.625 



MATCHED CO NTROL GROUP 

Testings - Difference 



Grade 


Level 


Subjects 


1 


„„? 


3 


Base 


Final 


Scores 


5 




Theresa 


3 


4 


A 


3.5 


4.0 • 


.5 


6 




Hector 


3 


1 


3 


2.0 


3.0 


1.0 


6 




John 


4 


5 


5 


4.5 


5.0 


.5 


5 




Eric 


5 


3 


4 


4.0 


4.0 


0 


means 5 . 


5 




3.75 


3.25 


4.00 


3.50 


4.00 


.5 
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Tabl© 11 

.Analysis of Covarlance Table for 
Nln© Subtests of Stanford Diagnostic Tafit 
in Reading and Arithmetic 



Group 



Experimental 

Learning House 
Control 

Matched Control 



N 
5 

4 
4 



Reading ComprehenQion 



^ (prada Equlvalants) 

Maan X SD X Mean Y 



3.700 

4,963 
5^5 



1.308 



5.340 



2.189 5.525 
.847 5.400 



2.329 

2.021 
1.192 



SD Y Mman Y Adj. 

6.158 



5,070 



4.832 



Source 



Between Treatments 

/ 

Wi^iHin Treatments 



SS 



3.745 
14.440 



MS 



1.872 
1.604 



DF 

2 

9 



F-Ratios 



1.167 n.s. 



Df (Num.) « 2 
*p < .25 



Test for Homogeneity of Slope 
Df (Denom.) ♦« 7 F « 2.065* 



148 



Vocabulary ^ 
(Stanlnia©) 



Group 



Experimental ■ 

i 

Learning Hous^ 
Control 

Matched Control 



/ 



Source 



5 

A 
4 



Mean X SD X 



Between Treatments 



Within Treatments 



2.600 

3.125 
3.375 

SS 



.994 
15,775 



3,. 432 

1.109 
1.436 



jtean ¥ SD _Y Msan Y Ad.1 
3.600 1.517 3.768 



3.750 ' . 1.258 
4.500 _1.291 

..497 2 • 

1.753 9 ^ ' 



3.698 
4.343 



F-ratlo 
V .283 n.s. 



Df (Ni&i.) - 2 



Test for Homogeneity of Slope 
Df (Deno-.) « 7^ F « .0065 p.s. 



i49 
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Word Aaalyslg 
abicaMon, Sound Discrlminatidn, and Blending 
* (Stanlnes) 



Group N Mean X SDJC MeanJ, SP Y 

EKperitnental ' 3 2.900 .1.0X0 4.600 1 487 
Learning fious@ 

Co_ntml _ 4 3.332 790 . 3.750 - -^4X9- 

Matched Control 4 3.247 ,&46 4.000 1.414 



Between Treatments » . 3,488, * 1,744 2 
Wtthi3% Treatments .6^590 .732 9 

V 

Test for Homogeneity of Slope 
Df (Num.) « 2 Df (Denom.) «« 7 F * 1.066^ n.s. ^ 



/ 



Syllabic ation 
{Statilnes) 



Group 



Experimental 

Learning House 
Control 



N Maan X SD X 
5 2^1600 



4 2.625 

.4 _ - - a. 750 



.894 

,854* 

-,289- 



Hean Y 
4.000 

3.250 

3,500 




Mean Y Ad,j . 
1.871 1 3.713 



.500 



2.935 



2,380 4.174 



Source 



Between Treatments 
Within Treatments 



SS 



2.646 
24.541 



MS 



1.323 



2.727 



M 
2 

9 



F-ratlo 



.485 n.s. 



Df (Num.) « 2 
*P < .25 



Test for Homogeneity o f S-lope 
Df (Denom.) « 7 F f» 2.2529* 
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Sound Discrimination 
(Staniaaa) 

Grou£_____ N Mean X SD_X Mean Y SD Y Mean Y Ad.j. 

E3tpartm©ntal 5 3.800 2.168 5.000 1.581 3.109 
Learning Hou&a 

Control A 3.750 .866 3.750 1.258 .3.886 

Matched. Cpnt ro_l 4 4 .500 ^707 5^250 957 4 .978 

^°HE2£™__ SS MS Df F^-ratio 

/ _ ^ 

Between Treatments 3.757 1.879 2 1.559 n. 8. 

Within Treatments 10.845 1.205 9 



*P < .25 

f 

1. 

s 
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Blend ing 
(S Canines) 



Group 



Experimental 

Learning House 
Control 

Matched Control 



N 
5 

4 

4 



Mean X 
2.300 

3.625 
3.500 



SD X 
.570 



Mean Y 
4.800 



i854 4.250 



1-.080 4.000 



Sp Y Mean Y Ad1 
1.304 5.487 

.957 3.766 
.816 3.626 



Source 



Between Treatments 



Within Treatments 



*p < .05 



SS 
5.888 
6.093 



2.944 
.677 



Df (Num. 



Df 
2 
9 



'5^ 



Test for HomoReneity of Slope 
Df (Denom.) » 7 F « .2646 n.s. 



F- ratio 



4.348* 



\ 



ERIC 



1S3 



Arithmetic Conceptualization 
* (prade Equivalent©) 



Group 



Experimental 

Learning House 
Control 

Matched CGatrol 



N 
5 



Mean X 



3.AA0 



3.963 



4.787 



SD X 



1.834 



1.438 



1.504 



Mean Y 



6.540 



4.725 



5.300 



SD Y 



1.488 



1.497 



1.089 



^^ean Y Adl . 



6.988 



4.766 



4,699 



Source 



Between Treatments 



Within treatments 



* p < .001 



SS 



14.234 
3.107 



MS 



7.117 



.•345 



Df 



F~ ratio 



20.612* 



Test for Homogeneity of Slope 



Df (Num.) - 2 



Df (Denom.) « 7 



r 



F » .7542 n.s. 
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Arithmetic Compu tatlign 
(Grade Equival@nte) 



Group JM 

Experimental . 5 

Learning Houjs® 

Control 4 

Matched Control 4 



Mean X SD X 



Mean Y SD Y 



3.950 



4,300 



4.78? 



1.089 



5.560 



1.056 4.500 



1*153 5.125 



1.311 

1.049 
.580 



Moan Y Adj < 
5.875 

4.513 
^.719 



Source 



Between Treatments 



Within Treatments 



*p < .01 



SS 
4.635 
2.^35 



1© 



2.318 
.248 



M 
2 

9 



F-ratio 



9.333* 



DX^(Nuta,) » 2 
*p < .25 



Test for Hom ogeneity of Slope 
Df (Denom.) -7 F » 3,0360* 



ERIC 



Fractions 
(Stanlnas) 



Group^ 



Experimental 

Ltaming Hox^a 
Control 

Matched Coiatrol 



N 
A 

3 

4 



Mean X 
• 755 

1.333 
1.500 



SD X 



,952 2.500 



" .577 1.667 



1.080 1.253 



SD Y 
1.000 

.577 
1,255 



Mean Y Ad.j. 
2,893 

1.529 
.962 



Source 



Between Treatments 



Within Treatments 



*p < .025 



SS 



6.6A9 
2.595 



MS 



3.325' 
.371 



Df 
2 
7 



F-ratlo 



8.969* 



Df (Num.) 



Test for Homogeneity of Slope 
Df (DenoTO.) « 5 F « .^17-^.8. 



♦ Table 12 








Sign Test* for Relate^ Pairs 


for 


Nine Subtests 


of Stanford 


Diagnostic 


Test 


» 












in Reading 


and Arithmetic 




gubtest 


v\ 
11 


V 


yINuIuD€ 


3r of PewGK Siqns) 


Reading -Comprehension 


Q 
O 


• 1 
X 




P < .035 


Vocabulary** ^ 


"7 

J 


<> 

3 




n.s. 


Word Analysis 


8 


1 




p < .035 


Syllabication 


8 


3 




n.s . ^ 


Sound** ^ 


6 


1 




n.s. 


Discrimination Blending 


8 


0 




p < .004 


Arithmetic Conceptualisiation 


8 


0 




p < .004 


Arithmetic Computation 


8 


1 




p < .035 


Fractions *» 


" 7 


0 




p < .008 



^Control groups were combined for Sign Test analysis, 
**In soine cases, no direction of difference occurred, and pairs 
were dropped from the analysis , 



is? 



Due to the small sample size, the fact that four subtests 
(Reading Comprehension, Syllabication, Sound Discrimination, 
and Arithmetic Computation) did not meet the assumption .of homo- 
geneity of slope (p < .25), and the larga within and between 
subject variability, a nonparametric statistic (the sign test 
for related pairs) was utilized to confirm or disconfirm the 
covariance analysis. Using thi-s statistic, two additional sub- 
tests reached statistical significance: Reading Comprehension 
(x =^ 1, n 8, p < .035) and Word Analysis (k ^ 1, n 8, p < .035) 
The sign test also confirmed that the differences between groups 
on the» four aforementioned subtests (which proved to be statis- 
tically significant via the covariance analyses, were also sta- 
tistically significant as indicated by this latter analysis. 
Only one of the subtests not satisfying the assumption of homo- 
geneity of slope (Reading Comprehension) , differed in results 
from the covariance statistic. Because of the factors previously 
mentioned, the nonparametric test may have been a more appropriate 
statistic to measure differences between groups on this subtest. 
Both statistical tests confirmed that no significant differences 
between groups were indicated on the Vocabulary, Syllabication, 
and Sound Discrimination subtests. (See Table 12, on the jor«- 
vio««page, for sign test results. ' / 

Maginnus (1970) suggested that reading and arithmetic 
gaAna could be evaluated by determining typical pupil gains prior 
to the beginning of remedial teaching made over comparable in- 
tervals of tirfte-as the treatment period. One method of arriving 
at an estimate of a student's typical performance is to^dlviddf" ' 
his grade placement score (on a- standardized test instrument) by 



the number of years ho had been in school. The resulting figure 
would indicate the student's average gain per year since h© 
entered the educational milieu. The figure thus attained could 
be divided by 12 to find the, student ' s average gain per month. 
This analysis was performed on the aforementioned subject's 
grade equivalents in Reading Comprehension, Arithmetic Conceptu- 
alization, and Computation, and a depiction of these results is 
seen in Tables 12, 13, and 14, and Figures 1, 2, and 3. The 
tables and figures basically speak for themselves. Some vaici- 
ability exists in scoring on the reading comprehension subtests 
for the experimental and control groups, yet considering the ex- 
pected gain scores as compared to the actual gain scores |s a 
whole, the experimental group is seen to have made ample gains 
as compared to the two control groups, » 



Table 13 

Comparison of Typical Student Performance 

In Read ing Comprehension 
with Performance after Treatment Period 
for Experimental and Control Subject® 



Subject 



1 



Ex perimental Group 

Tammy* 

Brian 

Maria 

David* 

Chris* 



Years In 
School 



7 
6 
5 
4 
6 



Average 
Gain per 
Month 



.063 
.067 
.053 
.0A3 
.045 



Gain for 
3 Months 
(Grades) 



,19 
,20 
.15 



.13 



Gain after 
12-Week 
Treatment Period 
(Grades) 



3.75 
1.00 
1.95 
.85 
.65 



Learning House 
Control Group 

Tom* 
Roy 

David v.* 
Lester 



4 
5 
7 
6 



.064 
.11 
,085 
.043 



.1^ 
,33 
.25 
.13 



.15 
.30 
.40 
1.40 



Matched Control 
Group 

Theresa 
Heetor 
John 
Eric 



5 
6 
6 
5 



.098 
.058 
.063 
,096 



.29 
.17 
.19 
.29 



-1.25 
.10 
2.40 
..05 



*Had previously repeated a grada. 



■loo 
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Table lA 

Comparison of Typical Student Performance 

* 

In Arithmetic Conceptualization 
with Performance after Treatment Period 
for Experimental and Control Subjects 



Subject 



Experimental Group 

Tammy* 

Brian 

Maria 

David* 

Chris* 



Years In 
School 



7 
6 

5 
4 



Average 
Gain par 
^fonth 



.04 
.09 
.04 
.04 
.04 



Average 
Gain for 
3 tloaths 
(Grades) 



.11 
.28 
.12 
.13 
.i2 



Gain after 
12-Week 
TreatnieLUt Period 
[Grades) 



3.60 
1.95 
3.60 
2.35 
4.00 



Learning House 
Control Group 

Tom* 
Roy 

David v.* 
lister 



4 

5 
7 
6 



.04 
.09 
,05 
.06 



.12 
.26 

.15 
.18 



.75 
.95 
.65 
.70 



^^atched Control 
Grou p 

Theresa 
Hector 
John 
Erie 



5 
6 
6 
5 



.05 
.06 
.09 
.09 



.15 
.17 
.26 
.28 



,80 
1.25 

.05 
-.05 



*Had previously repeated a grade. 



/ 



• 
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Table 15 

Coniparisofi of Typical Sutdent Performance 

J-J^ Arithmetic Computation 
with Performance after Treatment Period 
for E?cperimental and Control Subjects 



Sublect 





Experiment aj. Group 

Tammy* 

Brian 

Maria 

David* 

Chris* 



u 

Years In" 
School 



7 
6 
5 
A 
6 



Average 
Gain per 
Month 



.05 
.06 
.07 
.OA 
.06 



Average 
Gain for 
3 Nfenths 
(Grades) 



,1A 
,20 
22 
,13 
18 



Gain after 
12-Week 
Treatment Pariod 
(Grades] 



2.20 
1.85 
.90 
1.30 
1.80 



Learning Housfe 
Control Group 

Tom* 
Roy 

David v.* 
Lester 



A 
5 
7 
6 



.05 
.07 
.06 
.06 



.38 
.21 
.19 
.21 



.25 

.la 

.20 
,25 



Matched Control 
Gr oup 

Theresa 
Hector 
John - 
Eric 



5 
6 
6 
5 



.07 
.07 
.09 
.06 



.20 

.26 
.19 



.A5 
.15 
-.A5 
1.20 



*Had previously repeated a grade. 



ERIC 
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/ 



ERIC 



4»0 



3.3 



3.0 -t 



2.5 



2.0 



w 1.5 

9 



S 1.0 
^ 0.5 



0.0 



-0.5 



-1.0 



"1.5 



3.75 



.19 



1.95 



1,00 



.20 



.15 



mmmmm 



0.85 



.13 



0.65 



14 
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Hi 






•6 









2. AO 



1.40 



0.33 



0.40 
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ml 
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?!7 
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13 



0.29 
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0.29 
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Matched Control Group 



Figure 1, Comparison of Subject Gain Scores In Reading Comprehension 
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Figure 2. Comparison of Subject Gain Scores in Arithmetic Concepfcualiaatlon 
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2.20 



2.0-' 
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3 



1,0 



0.0 



•1.0 



.14 
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1.80 



1.30 



0.90 



22 




.13 




.18 
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Figure 3- Comparison of Subject Gain Scores in Arithmetic Computation 
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In order to depict the degree to which the student parti- 
cipants were trained in the learning lab procedures, three 
criterion measures were utilized. First, a written test of be- 

« * 

havioral principles, use of learning laboratory kite and know- 
ledge of the Stanford Diagnostic Test, was administered as a 
, pre and posttreatment measure. Alternate forms of the test 

were- utilized and a one- tailed T-to^t for dependent m©an© per« 
• formed on the number of items correctly answered. The pretest 
mean was 12.44, while the posttest mean was 21.33. The results 
indicated that +{8) ^ 6.52, p < .01. Thus a significant in- 

Id 

crease in score was obtained from pre to posttesting. The 

Of 

Attitude s toward Behavior Modification Scale (Musgrove, 1974) 
was also administered a-s a pre-post evaluation measure. The 
test is designed as a 20-item Likert-type scale indicating 
level of agreement \with statements relating to behavior modifi- 
dAtion. The scores ranged from 20 (negative) to 100 (positive), 
; with a scdre of 60 depicting a neutral attitude. The results 
indicated a mean pretest score of 76.55 and a posttest score of 
73.55. A oiie-tailed T»test for dependent means indicated that 
+ (8) =8 .'619,.n.s. Thus a^gnificant increase- in positive 
attitudes toward behavior modification was not obtained,*after 
staff members had participated in the summer program. In fact, 
■ •■ the standard error of measurement for the scale is 3.3, and the 
differenca between pre and posttesting wa^ 3.0, indicating that 
th© diversity between test periods was clearly due to chance ' . 
factors, . ' / ' • . • \^ 

. ^ The third measure, designed to gleen the efficacy of staff 

training, was a behavioral criterion test ifi which 'the participants 

er|c i6\9 
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role-played ^he specific responses desired. This test was 
designed to examine the staff ability ^to utilize the kits 
and materials available at the learning laboratory,. Due to 
time constraints and the fact th^t all participants were 
totally unfamiliar with these materials before the initia- 
tion of the project, no pretest evaluation was performed. • 
The laboratory managers were given an oral and written 
presentation of the content and procedure of each kit, which 
was subsequently followed by modeling, rehearsal, and feed- 
back {conducted by the project director) . The laboratory 
manWgers were then required to reach criterion on a set of 
behaviora:^ measures designed to test the subjecjt's ability 
to effectively utilize the kit in question. All laboratory 
managers reached criterion (100% correct responding) on all 
kits. The lab managers then trained the college tutors, 
utilizing the procedures specified above. Each college tutor 
performed a series of specific behavioral tasks until the 
project director and lab managers had determined that 100% 
criterion had been m©t. 



r 
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CHAPTER V 
DISCUSSION 

The ^^oject results indicated that considerable gain© 
were achie-^^d by the experimental group in reading and arith- 
metic as cojnpared to the control groups. However i although 
improvement occurred in both of the above areas, less gain was 
shown on the reading subtests (i.e., vocabulary, syllabication, 
and sound discrimination) , indicating that the 'program was not 
particularly effective in the remediation of these skill defi- 
cits for the experimental subjects. 

There may be several reasons for these results. Leton*s 
(1974) analysis of the Stanford Dia gnostic Read ing Test (Karl- 
sen, Madden, and Gardner, 1968) with learning disabled young- 
sters indicated that the reading skills tapped by this instru- ^ 
ment were not arranged in the hierarchal structure of difficulty 
suggested by Gagn6 (1970) and Karlsen, et al. (1966) , These 
skills were arranged as follows (from simplest to acquire to 
most difficult) : auditory discrimination, beginning and ending 
sounds, syllabication, sound discrimination, blending, vocabu- 
lary, and reading comprehension. The hierarchal structure found 
by Leton indicated that reading comprehension and blending 
skills were easier to acquire than decoding skills (i.e., sound 
discrimination and syllabication) and auditory vocabulary for 
learning disabled youth. Also, the reading subteats of the 
S.tanfor<3 Diagnostic Tost clustered • into t^j^r^e faptorfe which 
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accounted for only 55% of the totaX test variance. Thus, 45% 

> 

of the variability was unaccounted for according to Leton's 
analysis. These results indicate that youngsters diagnosed as 
learning disabled may have perceptual deficits in reading not 
covered- by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. 

Although attending regular classes at the local elemen- 
tary schools. Learning House experimental subjects achieved 
scores similar' to that of learning disabled youth (e.g., two 
years or more below grade level in reading and arithmetic) , 
indicating that the Learning House youngsters may possess visual 
and auditory perceptual difficulties which were not appropri- 
ately tapped by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Te3t ^ Also, 
the materials utilized to' remediate reading skill deficits 
during the treatment period may not have been the correct rec- 
tification for long standing perceptual problems. 

Another consideration for the lessej effectiveness of 
this program in reading remediation entails the length of 'time 
utilized for the project's elapsement. Since reading requires 
a complex set of skills, which, if not acquired during the 
early years, necessitates much relearning as well aB unlearn- 
ing of poor reading .habits and mispronunciations, the 12-week 
summer session, which intermeshed the learning of both read- 
ing and arithmetic deficits, left too short a-^time for this 
highly elaborate skill to ,be totally accomplished. Keppel and • 
Smith (1975) suggested the use of long;Ltudinal studies to deter- 
mine the effect of experimental reading programs as compared to 
traditional, control conditions. Keppel and Smith postulated 
that gains be tapped after students had been in the program 
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from 1-6 years. Weber's (197X) findings also indicated that 
successful inner-city school reading programs had been in opera 
tlon from 3-9 years, denoting that many children had been in 
the intensive reading program offered by the Schools in ques- 
tion throughout their early academic careers (i.e., up to four 
years) , 

A number of difficulties inherent in the vocabulary sub- 
test and in the instruction received by the experimental sub- 
jects in this area seem to account for the relatively small 
gain achieved. 

Milner (1951) postulatied that there is limited language 
facility in the slum child s\ince lower class life, both in the 
home and in the community, fosters the development of a Unguis 
tic code which is different from that of the middle class cul- 
ture. The acquisition of a limited linguistic code provides 
the child with a "language structure which militates against the 
development of an extensive vocabulary. 

i 

Other Investigators (Packer, 1969; Peterson, 19 74; Packer 
1969) have suggested the use of an experience-based approach to 
the teaching of vocabulary to the disadvantaged student. 

Peterson (1974) simulated the child's process of learning 
to read by teaching adults to>., associate Chinese chai^acters with 
spoken words. Wlien subjects chose the words to be learned, 
learning was significantly more rapid than when v/ords were 
selected by th© experimenter from a basal reader, From this 
study, Pet^^rson concluded that meaningfulness and applicability 
were extremely important in' vocabulary development. 
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Stauffer (1970) found that the best way to introduce 
children to functional skills was to use words that had been 
selected f^m their own speaking-meaning vocabularies. Stauffer 
suggested the use of the Ashton-Warner experience-based language 
approach (Packer, 1969) in teaching vocabulary to the dis- 
advantaged. 

• As all Learning House experimental subjects would be • 
classified as disadvantaged (i.e., lower class or welfare), 
it appears that from the af ©restated- resear^ph, they would have 
benefited considerably more, as far- as vocabulary instruction 
was concerned, from an experienced-based approach. Since com- 
prehension and word analysis skills were stressed during the 
spinmer program, vocabulary remained to ]je learned incidentally. 
A more concentrated effort to teach the child lexical items 
related to his daily life experiences would have, eventuated in 
greater vocabulary acquisition. ■^r*^*^ 

There, is also some question as tci the appropriateness of 
the vocabulary subtest for the given popu^tion of youngsters. 
Feshbach and Adelman (19 74) found that although both advantaged 
and disadvantaged subjects displayed the same degree of learning 
disability, the disadvantaged subjects^ jJer formed better on both 
the vocabulary subtest of the Californ ia AchlBv;^ent^ ^ and 
the Wechsler Intell igence Scale for Children. No sVgnificant 
changes were seen on the vocabulary subtests for ei^he'r group 
after treatment, Feshbach and Adelman concluded that the Xin- • 
guiatic terminology required on the standardized tests utilized 
were biased towards middle class living, rendering the scales 
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insensitive to gains achieved by lower class youngsters. The 
results of the present study indicate that the matched control 
subjects who were from middle and upper class homes performed 
better in vocabulary (but -not significantly) before and after . 
treatment than both the Learning. .House experimental and con- 
trol subjects (who came from similar familial environments as 
the former group) . These results are interesting to note since 
the matched control group did not perform better than the 
other two groups on most of the other subtests either before 
or 'after treatment. - ^ ^ 

Some experimental evidence suggested that redundancy is ' 
necessary for the i^eaching of sight vocabulary to slow learners 
(Blake, 1975; Deckle, 1975; Hosford, 1975). 

Blake (19 75) found that sight vocabulary involved a dis- 
criminative response. Discrimination, in turn, was learned 
through the practice of redundancy, 

. . Hosford (19 75) studied the effect of redundancy on the 
acquisjltion of sight vocabulary by normal and learning disabled 
subjects. Learning disabled subjects were de:^ined as youngsters 
in special classes, reading two or more years below their ex- 
pected "^rade placement, and below averlige on the Wechsler Intel- 

ligehce Scale for Children segUencie triad, i.e.. Digit Span, 

/ 

Picture Arrangement, and Coding. Hosford found that normal 
subjects exceeded the performance of the learningr^isabled on 
all trials. Both groups, however, showed significant progress 

V 

over trials and both groups ''showed a higher degree of learning 

; ■. 

und©r medial redundancy. - 
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Deckle (1975) studied the relationship of amourtt of 

.<> - ■ 

practice for learning of synonynis between disabled and normal 
learners. He found that learning disabled pupils ^ after re- 
ceiving the most practice, performed similarly to normal subjects 
after receiving the least amount of practice. Deckle stated 
thatf' this study illustrated the importance of drill, practice, 
and of reduction in "size of task for learning disabled pupils. 

In the present study, the experimental '-subjects were 
"initially introduced to new vocabulary through their comprehen- 
sion selections. However, after reading each selection, they 
moved on to another (either from the same level of ability or 
a higher level, if criterion was met) and every selection intro- 
duced a relatively new set of vocabulary. Thus, no redundancy, 
drill, or practice was utilized as. a teaching technique \n this 
area. 

Regarding the results in reading comprehension, it is 
interesting to note the great inter and intra group on this 
subtest. The experimental group improved over a year more than 
the control groups during the three-month treatment period, 
' However, the gains attained by the experimental group ranged 
from .6 5-3.75 grades. The gains attained by the Learning House 
control group spanned from .15-'1.40 grades, and for the matched 
control group ranged from -1.25-2,40 grades. The motivational 
Sttate Of the subject appears to have some effect on the com- 
prehension score achieved. This phenomenon was indicated by 
tiie fact that one Learning House control subject initially 
scored 3.1 on both baseline subtests, one taken at Learning 

^76 • 



House, the other takcHOLn a cell at Juvenile Hall. The last 
te^t was taken by the subject In his brother's home. At this 
time, he scored 4.5, a 1.40 grade difference in a 2-month 
period. The second control subject achieving a large gain 
between baseline and posttesting was a matched control subject 
Vho reported to the experiments^ at the last testing that his 
mother had threatened to administer corporal punishment if he 
did not perfoxrra well on the examination. This subject's score 
in reading comprehension increased 2.4 grade levels in the 2- 
month testing interval. He also showed great' increases on the 
other reading subtests, but far lesser increases in arithmetic 
(which is an area more sensitive to subject anxiety responses) . 
Because of the small sample size utilized and the large inter 
and intra group variability, the sizable differences achieved 
by the experimental group were nonetheless prohibited from 
achieving statistical significance on the covariance analysis. 
However, the sign test, which is basically a ranking si^tlstic, 
did show significantly greater improvement for the experimental 
subjects on the comprehension subtest. 

It is also of interest to consider the blending subtest 
in which the experimental group showed much improvement over 
the control groups. Large, homogeneous gains were made by the 
experimental "gr^p in this area (from 1.5-4 stanines) , while 
the control groups showed relatively small improvements (from 
0-1,5 stanines). The experimenter-designed blending exercises 
appeared to be responsible for the expjeriment^l group's gain in 
this area. This outcome indicated that noncommercial materials 
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for some academic skills, can be comparable to or better than 
expensive ^conuTiercially sold productis in providing academic 
remediation. 4^ 

Another important factor to consider is that reading com- 
prehension and blending appeared to be the leea difficult 
reading skills for learning disabled pupils to acquire as com- 
pared to the auditory associative and oral rQG_gpttv/ .skills, - . 
according to Leton's (1974) study. Feshbach and Adelman (1974) 
found similar results as ^obtained in ^the present study as hi© 
learning disabled, experimental subjects significantly improved 
in reading comprehension, yet no significant difference was 
found in spelling (a phonetic, auditory, aigsociative skill). 

Concerning the arithmetic areas, significant 'differences 
were found on all subtests, clearly in favor of the experimental 

4 

group. A nmiaber of factors may account for this improvement. 
One involves the research, indicating that reading instruction 
fosters the attainment of arithmetic (especially conceptualiza- 
tion) skills (Barlow, 1967; Eagle, 1948; Earp, .1970; Hater, 1974; 
Kane, 1970; Lessenger, Kane, and Byine, 1925; P^ts, 1052; 
Stretch, 1973; Wilson, 1922) , Since the experimental subjects 
received intensive reading instruction in conjuijction with arith*- 
metic instruction, the former learning may have been facilitive - 
of the latter. The extremely large posttreatmant gains in arith- 
metic conceptual! Eatipn may have been particularly sensitive 
to this effect. • Also facilitating this gain in arithmetic 
conceptualigiation may have b©eny;he use of multiple tutors, each 
reinforcing the children's conceptual skills in a different 
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loanner, providing many instances and noninistances of given 
conceptual events. The utilization of programmed commercial 
and makeshift materials which previous investigators have 
shown to be effective in increasing conceptual abilities 
(Krauser, Dissertation Abstracts, 25-5376; M^corni, Dissertation' 
Abstracts, 27-2948-A7 Terkeurst', 1965) also strengthejned this 
effect. These results, indicating large gains in arithmetic 
conceptualization for the experimental group, supported the 
findings of previous researchers using similar teaching method- 
plogies (Suppe^v.aj34 Morningstar, 1966-68; Feshbach, et al, 
1974).- ... . 

Another supposition fo:^ the high degree of success achieved 

*^ 

ip iirlthmetic involves the hierarchal structure inherent in 
arithlnietic acguisition. Yeager and Lindvall (1967) investi- 
gated selected measures ^f rate of learning in an individually 
prescribed curriculum in reading and mathematics utilized with 
elementary school subjects. Yeager and Lindvall (1967) found 
that' when rate (time to complete- given units) in addition was • 
correlated with rate in subtraction, a significant negative 
correlation. (-.^) was found.' Pupils who had completed ^iwo 

successive levels in addition as well- as . the same two successive 

» ■ ■ t ■ ■ ■ 

levels in sub'traction we?:e then identified.. ,A significant nega- 
tive correlation was again found. .Yeager and Lindvall. (-1967) ,* 
postulated that students who spent considerable t4.m^ on addition 
mas'tered numb.er combihatiofirs and relationships so w^ll that •• 
this ;kn^w3^edge was^ easily, transferred to mastery of svibtraction. 
Hence ,';iittl©. time was neeclad to'^.^iAaster the latter' skills Gagn4 



(1963). and Sandura (1968) also predicted thi$ hierarchal struc- 
ture of arithmetic rule acquisition. The aforementioned factor 
may account for th© hefty differences found with all experi- 
mental subjects in both computation and conceptualization, (as 
weU as fractions) as compared to the mych smaller differences 
obtained from the control groups. 
^ A number of investigators (Howell, 1972; O'Daffer, 1976? 

Schnell and Klein, 1974) postulated that the use of manipulatives 
(e.g., cuisinnaire rods, abaci, blocks, etc.) was necessary 
for the acquisition of conceptual skills in arithmetic. This 

« 

present study as well as the Research reported by Suppes and 
Morningstar, 1966-68, and Feshbach and Adelman, 1974, whiqh 
'indicated that the operant approach to mathematics instructioA 
previously described may be *as effective *or more so than the 
manipulative approach. Studies comparing these two methodologies 

should be conducted in order to determine the relative efficacy 

* .« 

- - ' » -I 

of these techniques. ^ 

» , ■ ' ■ 

Several comments concerning the project's overall function- 

ing should be mentioned here.. It had been found that two hours 

per day of tutoring instruat.ion was too long a period for this 

sample of youngsters. The optimal time period as stated by 

the project participp;^ and -children themselves was 45 minutes 

per day. Eatigue, restlessness', and habituation to the tutoring^ 
, « ' ■ ^ . * 

• format, r^dlnf orgers , aad lab materials had developed by the end- 

■of the summer. ''However,, all children completed the entire set ' 

^ materials to which they. were, assigned and .considerable pro- 

rgression .within each of the programmed units was attained. 
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In consideration of the Attitudes toward Behavior Modi- 
fication Scale (Musgrove, 1974) utilized, increased positive 
attitudes toward this methodology was not attained. • The dif-- 
ference between periods was extremely sraall (3 points) in th© 
negative direction. This outcome m^.hai?'^ b^n due to the 
fact that participants had already 'f^Of.^n^i within behavioral 
framework before the initiation 'of t^ie gji^^ject and thus showed 
a fairly consistent positive attitude tt>ward this approach. 
It also appears that the scale is desig^^dt to measure divergent 
attitudes toward behavior modification rather^ than relatively 
small consistent changes between already existir^g beliefs. A 
number o'f investigatoj^s (Mathews and Fawcett, 1975? Thomas, and 
Miller, 1975) had found changes in attitudes after training 
usin^ crude Likert-type scales. More sensitive- instrunients de- 
vised to measure differences in attitudes toward^a therapeutic 
technology such as behavior modification should be designed in 
,order to discern the reinforcing value . of the method utilized 
by ^trainees before, and after propaedeutic* instruction. 

The learning laboratory reopemed ,at -the start of the Fall 
Quarter, 1975. Three of the pa^t-time summer participants who 
continued as laboratory managers trained the new tutors in the 
procedures and techniques utilized. Three new Learning JHT^use 
youngsters "were tested via the Stanford Diagnosiiic Tests. The 
fourth child, -who had participated in th^ learning ^Jaboratory 
program this summer, was prescribed to the materials designed ' 
to remediate his weaknesses as signaled by his -fir^ Stanford 
Dia£r^sti£j^est- scores. -QVo of/the new Learning Ho^^se young- 
sters were seven-year-old nonreaders. The tutors found.it 
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extremely reinforcing to observe these youngsters learn th® 
^ fundamental elements of the reading process'. 

A number of modifications were initiated into the learn- 
ing laboratory during the falf. One involved the use of 45- 
t minute periods, four days per week, for tutorial "instruction. 

The second involved the deletion of edible reinforcers and the 
substitution of Reinforcement Menus and activity reinforcers 
executed by the tutors each week. Under this program, each 
tutor is assigned to one child who is provided with*an activity 
reinforcer (according to his interests) upon receiving a cri- 
41 terion numbe;r of points (raised periodically) th6 week's 

tutoring sessions. This new procediiire has controlled "for the ^ 
habituation to reinforcers through "provision for greater child 
• reinforcement selection (Homme, 19 74) . The third change in- * 

volves the design of the tutee's weekly schedule by the tutors 
themselves. These schedules were previously developed by the . • 
^ project director, but have now been relegated as tutori&l task^ " 
in order to give the current participants more responsibility 
for the learning lab program, , ' 

ft 

» ■ f * 

^ The learning laboratory has continued through the Spring 
Quarter with five new tutors who graduated from the Learning 
. House observational system. The generational approach, in 
which the former tutors t^ain the, neophytes in* the requisite 
'skills/ was utilized. A new package of .materials containing 
the coursJe outline, requirements"; deeoripjtion of the Stanford 
piAgnos^ic _ 8 1 s and learning lab materials, and information 
as to how to use the Learning. House point caxda was distributed 
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to all new tutors. (See i^ppendix 13 .for course package^ .) 
'Each tutor received three to four units of college credit f^m 

» > 

Stanford University for particJipation in the leeirning lab 



program, 



A number of experimental procp<^ures to evaluate th@ - 
efficacy of current learning lab functioning have been- proposed. 
An intensive design similar to that conducted this.-summer (se© 
Appox^ix 14) could be used with multiple subjects, for isolated, 
skill attainment to evaluate the subject's progress in thesa. 
specific academic areas, \A contrast between 'the 92-hour suraitier 
tutoring session and a shorter (36-hour) tutoring program will 
be attempted in order to compare the relative' efficacy of the. ' 
two prbce^urefl. Tl>e. efflfctivfeness of each 6f-.the techniques' . ' 
utilized (e.g., programitjea vmits / makeshift materials , para-'' 
professional tutoring., peer monitoring, reinforcement, .arid self-^ 
charting of progress) should be evaluated to discern the com- 
parative results of these methods, A larger sample size, , ran- 
domly assigned experimental and control dbnditions, in conjunc- 
tion with , the above methodologies • togetlier and ih duals should 

J. .» 

be used to study the efficacy of these procedures With a similar 
sample of youngsters, ,\ 

Keppel and Smith (197.S) contended that the^erjef it of 
field atudieis, such as^ the one above, i©. that they are- conducted 
in ,|ettings where the behavior of interest visually occurs and 
tliG research findings are a function of all variables which 
operate in the rfeal-life situation. It .would therefore!;^ 
reasonable to generalize the empiAcal results obtained in the " 

^^3 



family-styie treatment faD.il^ity previouslV deserib^d to other ) 
I similar facilities. In effect,' the above field research pro- ■ 
vides ^--i^lid basiB for some extrapolation of findings to edu- 
. cational programs In similar treatment centers. However, reser- 
vation should be made in such generalization of findings ^ince 
a "small n was used which does not accurately/ sample population 
parameters and the Hawthorne effect may have' inf luenxjed 'the . 
. treatment resullis (i.e.', the lack of comparison with an addi- 
tional treatment methodolog^may indicate that the novelty and 
attQfUtiofi received by the experimental subjects were sufficient' 
to cause the gains achieved),^ A. similar study, correcting for 
. thes^e methodological flawi^, would provide considerable support 
for the internal and external^ validity as well as vt}^^- ef f i<sacy 
of the aforestated treatment %iihodology. »• ^ \ 
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CHAPTER VI 

The objectives of this project were threefold: 1) the 
remediation of reading and arithmetic deficits of pre-adolesbent 
delinquents residing at Learning House, a residential, family- 
style* treatment facility? 2) the training of paraprofessional 
and peer tutors through a systematized method of verbal and' 
vritten presentation of skills, modeling, rehearsal, and evalu- 
ative -feedback; and 3) the creation of a continuing learning 
laboratO)^yJara^ed on diagnosis, Individualized prescription, 
programmed units, reinforcement (social/point/tangible), ar 
s^^^-ifonitoring of progress' at -the Learning House treatme^ 
facility, " ' • . 

The ^experimental subjects consisted of five youngsters 
between, the, ages of 10 and 13 who- resided at Leaj;ning House 
during the 12-week summer session. The Learning House control 
sub*jects consisted of four youngsters, matched to the experi- 
.mental subjjects by, age and grade, who had ;previously been 
Learning House residents (replaced by the ;^cx:perimental subjects) 
before the initiation of the learning laboratory. The second ^ 

r 

control group consisted of four youngsters « matched to th0 
e3(perimental subjects by grade and 'score on the 'Lorge Thorndlk^' 
^'^^.^i'^i^^^^^.^f^ t , Two control si^ects were deleted from the 
study due to 'the fact that tkeir pretest scores fell at ^e 
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upper ranges c©f the Stanford Diagnostic Test , rendering their 
performance unreliable due to the test's construction. 

The full-time, stipended ataff (called laboratory mana- 
gers) consisted of three graduate students and two seniors, all 
of whom had spent at least two quarters in the Learning House 
treatment program. These personnel participated in three-day 
pre-project workshops in which oral^nd written presentations 
o£^b^h^\l^or"^dificat ion 'skills, and guides to thp material 
• utilize^ in the learning lab were disseminated.' Modelir\g, 
roler^aying, and evaluation of ■be-l^ivio;caJj skills; to be used - 

in the laboratory were accomplished. " .. - ,. - • ' 

f ^ . ■ ... ' * ■ ' ■ ' \ 

The ffve paKtrtim^ ^ta£'£ me3nidsdrs (labeled collie tutors), 

consisted of- two junior .and three Senior clasi^ m'^i)al5>e:)cs who were 

trained by the full-time staf'^ /in the materials and procedures * 

previously mentioned; thesfe: p^rsoliriel * observed the 'functioning 

of: the learning laboratory, participated in rebearsar-o^ the- 

requisite skills, we3;:e evaluated upon thesir performance, .and 

then bega^n to participate in the supervision of the learning 

. ,i '' ' ■' ■ ■ - ■ " - H - . . ■ ' 

V .. , ■.• • o - • ^ - 

lab under the di^^ction ^ Qf the full-time staff. -A two-'howir,' 
seminar •;Was held%a-ch week to', discuss th<^ "use of child manage-' 
ment" ^^ec^mj.qufes, problem^, ^-elating to 'lab ^roceduj:esl<jana the 
traini^ng of p'^rt-h/me personnel. All staff member¥''rec^iv©d;^', 
written prd-post-/test designe^- to" exWijih;^.; Acquis ition' O"^ fo^i^" v...; ' 
havioral skUl^ knowledge • of -jnatexiisils/ availablfe- --feirtfe-tal^^ 



• an^ concepts necessary for us© of :.-tii^_^ .^b^nf pxdAagi^^^ - 
^ Attitude toward Behavior I^odi fixation gu©.stionnKiK:^"'v.a^ ' als^^ 
administer^^'d t©Nall staff mombers before and after •■iaie ;'li'"We^k 
suittmer session. ^ ..'..y^;2v'-'-r.:;v*>' 
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All subjects received the Stanford Diagnostic Tests in 
Reading and Arithjuetic during three time periods. The mean 
time interval between tests 1 and 2, and 2 and 3^ was two 
months and thr€-e months, respectively. After the 'experimental 
subjects were administered the baseline Stanford Diagnostic 
Tests, they were assigned to an appropriate set of materials 
corresponding to subtest areas requiring remediation. The" 
materials consisted of standardized programmed kits which pro- 
vided exercises at graded ability levels, allowing the child 
to progress at his own rate. Appropriate' sequencing, high 
interest presentations, immediate feedback, and posttests to 
designate learning acquisition were additional fea-tures of 
these materials. Each child received a designated number of 
points and' an edible reinforcer " for completion of work and - 
ireachmg 90% criterion level on the assigned task. After task 
cQmpletion, th© child charted his progress on a bulletin board 

. - ■ ^.^r^ ^ 

* ■. " - 

under his name. During the eighth week of instruction, peer 
-monitoring was instituted. This procedure entailed having each' 
.child adniinister and co^.'^itrect the posttest of another child. ' ' 
The peer monitor also supervised the charting of progress and 
the dispensing of point and edible reinforcers • The children 
•spent progressively greater^.periods of time in the learning lab, 
and by, th@* seventh week each child • spent *two hours per day in 
'tutoring. At the terrhinJation of the treatment period, the ex- 
.j^eriTO^ritil subjects ^had 9.2 hours of tutorial instruction. . ' 
. ;*;:^-V^he re^,^lt,s. pf.- tf^ dlf ferenae Bcores between baseline and 
final tas'ting indicated substantial gain^^on most Subtests fox: 
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the experimental group. Appraising those sxabtests measured in 
grade equivalen;ts, the experimental group improved a mean of 
1.64 grade© as compared to .5^ and .32 grades for the control 
groups in reading comprehension; the experimental group also 
improved a mean of 3.1 grades in arithmetic conceptualization 
and 1.61 grades in arithmetic computation as compared to .76 
and .5 grades in the former area" and .20 and .34 in the latter 
area for the control groups. A simple one-way analysia*of co- 
variance was performed on the baseline scores (mean of tests 1 
and 2) < and the adjuste^ mean final scores for ^IJ three groups. 
Four sLibtests: Word .Bler|aing F(2,9) « 4.35, p < .05; Arith- 
metic Conceptualization - F(2,9) - 20.61, p < .001; Arithmetic 
Computation-- F(2,7} ^ 8.97, p < .025, and Fractions reached 
statistical significance. Due to the small sample size, the 
fact that three subtests did not meet the assumption of homo- 
geneity of slope, and the inter and intra subject variability, 
a non-parametric statistic (the sign test for matched pairs) 
was utilized to confirm or disconfirm the covariance analysis. 
Using this statistic, two^^a^^altional subtests: Reading Compre- 
hension ^X-1, n-8, p < .035) ^nd Word Analysis (x«l, ^n=8, p <i 
.035) reached statistical significance, The sign test also 
confirmed -the significance of the four subtests reaching sig- 
nificance on the covari.ance analyses. 

A comparison of tW student participant's poj:;formance on 
the pre-post written" testVand the attitude questionnaire was 
also execnatod. Alternate forms of the written test (designed_ 
by the project direqtor) were ^utilized, A one-tailed T-test 




is 



for dependent means was performed on the[ number' of items cor- 
rectly answered/ The pretest mean was 12.44, while. the po©ttest 
mean was 21.33. The results indicated that +(8) ^ 6,52, p < ^ 

U 

.001. The results of the Attitudes toward Behavior Modification 

"i " . . r I 1-- L-'j-r in - nu.. 

Scale showed a mean pretest" score of 76.55 and a post^est score 
of 73.55. A one-tailed T~test for dependent means indicated 
thht +{8) = -.619, ri.s. Thus a significant increase in positive 
attitudes toward behavior modification was not attained. The 
third measure desigiTed to gleen the efficacy of staff training 
was a behavioral criterion test in which sxabjects role-^Slayed 
the requisite tutorial responses. All participant reached 
criterion (100% correct responding) by the end of the 12-week 
summer sessi6n. ^> ■ - ' 

The learning laboratory reopened at the start of the 
Fall Quarter, 19 75, and has continued .with the new yo\ingsters 
now residing at Learning House. The generational approach, in 
which the former tutors trained the neophytes in requisite skills, 
was utilized. Thus the project had been relatively effective 
in achieving its stated objectives. 

Research utilizing larger sample sizes, and randomized 
groups in conjunction with coitipari^ns of the aforementioned 
treatment and other methodologies wo4id provide considerable 
support for the external and internal .validity of -the effective- 
ness of the remedial p^^ogram herein described, ' 
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" APPENDIX 4 ' " 
/ ;• /. ■ DISTAR HEADING 11 ^ 



) Content® 

^' 1) • Diatar Fast Cyale ' 
' ; A) T©ach©r'.s Guide 

B) Teacher 'a Presentation Book 
' ;/ C) Teacher's Tak© Hoin© Book 
• D) Student 'a Take Hojrife Book ^ 
2) Di&tar Reading II 

A) Teacher's Guide 

B) Teacher*© Tak© Horn© Book 

C) * Student's T^k© Home' Book' . 

D) Teacher Presentation Books A-D ' ■ • 

E) Spelling Book 
^3) Miscellaneous 

A) 30 Group Progress Indicators ^ , 

B) Distar Pag© Protector • r 

* . ■ 

■ Performance ^Levels •• 

1) Fast Cycle ■^^ ''^'^ 

m 5???"""^^^ Kindergarten and First Grade' children 
. B) Children, who have completed distaa;- Reading I but 
5^®.?°*^ skills needed for performance in ' 

C) Children who^ have been taught |.n, another reading 
^ series and do not achieve Sufficiently well on 

ox ^ Placement Test to he i)laaed in Reading II. 

2) Distar Reading II 

A) Second Grade children , • 

B) Children who have completed Distar Reading I or 
who were exposed to DJlstar Reading I fo;i: an entire 

C) Children who. have txad one year of Instruction In 
' another reading program. • . 

3) Placement Test^ (for Fi,rat and Sepond Grade children 
who have had some reading Instruction) 
A) Ea^h child roads. aloud the story on page 1 of th© 

"feacher's Guide / ^ ^ 



B) Page 1 and 2 of SPeacher's Guide specifies how errors 
are scored ' . - . 

C) Children who sqordi between 11 and 15 errors begin ' 
- with liesson 30 of Fast Cycle 

D) Children who score 16 erafors or more begin with 
lesson 1 of Fast Cycle '1 

Elaboration of Cpnteixta 

1) Fast Cycle * , 

A) Teacher »s (^M^ 

i) Paxjvide^ brief rationale for skills taught 
and speci,fies how to teach each of the more critical 
concepts ;< to be used as reference book for Distar 
Kit) , 

v: ,■ :\^09 . ■ 
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Teacher's Presentation Book * 

i) , Specifies every exercise that is to' be pre- 
sented to the children for each lesson 

ii) Indicates wh^t the teacher ehquld say and do 
and wfiat the children aro to say . and do for every - 
activity* , • • . 

iii) The book is divided into 30-40 minute lessons. 
The first page of the lesson is indicated by th^ 
word Lesson, preceded by the nuniber. The end of 
the lesson is indicated by the words: End of Lesson 

iv) Track headings indicate the major skill that 
is being taught in eacK part of the lesson. Each 
track heading appears in bold-faced capitals aboy<& 
tlie [exercise ' ^ 

v) Every exercise within the lesson is labelQd 
as a task and is numbered. The f irstv eyercise of 
the lesson is Task 1 (there may be a ^ many as 32 
tasks in a lesson) . Following the task number is 
a brief description of the taslc. Each task desig- 
nates the steps that will be followfe*d in its pre- 
sentation. ^ » 

vi) Conventions for vario'us printings within the 
Teacher's Presentation BOQk 

a) What the Teacher says appears in red type 

b) What the Teacher does appears in black 
type (e.^., what is pointed to, how to 
signal the children to respond, and when 
to repeat- a task 

c) The exact acceptable oral response of the 
children is indicated in , italics 

d) What the children are to do is indicated ■ 
by words enclosed in -parentheses (e.g., 
what the children are to touch, point to,- 
write, etc . ) 

Student's Take Home look 

i) The Take Home Book is a 128-page student work- 
book. The take home activities -are coordinated 
with the .other activities in a lesson (except *in 
lesion 1, where there is no take home activity) 

ii) There are two ^types of activities presented 
in connection with the take home lessons 

a) Teacher-direfcted activities in which the 
-teacher directs the children in the steps 
invdlved in v^orking an activity. The 
teacher-directed activities involve ^daily 
ystpry reading and directions for n6w types 

• of activities that will appear in the take 

hpme Wessons. The teacher-^directed acti- 
. vities are part of the dally lesson. 

b) Independent actimties in which the children 
work without help from the teacher. Moat 

of the * take"^ home activities are independent 
tasks . ' , ' 




c) - l-he take-hom©^ activities appear as th© 

last a€iri©@ of tasks in th© daily teacher 
preaentation l©saon and ahauld tak© from 
• 15*20 mihutes. to oorapleta 

d) All directions f o^ presenting tak@-hoiB© 
•activities appear in the Teacher's Presen- 
tation Book for ©ach lesson. The direc- 
tions indicate wh^t should b'fe said to the 
x:hild and th© kiMs of responses th© ' 
ehildren are to produce 

D) Teacher's Take Hora^ .Book 

i) The TJeaqhex's T^a Hoin©"'Book is a duplicate 
of th© Stud^j^t's Tak© Horn© Book, and contains 
the jtoswl^-s to all student t^^^ activities 

Distar Raad<E^ II * . , ' * 

A) Teacher Guide for. Reading li 

i) Provides rationale for each skill taught in 
Reading II 'and detailed information on how to 
teach the program and how to correct when the 
children make erVore. 

B) Four Teacher Presen-tation Books for Reading II 

i) Specifies each task in each lesson to be pre*- 
sented to the children. The books provif 
information which tell the teacher what 
and say, the acceptable child responses, 
. . correction procedure ^f or every task * 
Book A ~ Lessons 1-40 
Book B - Lessons 41-80 
Book C - Lessons 81-120 
Book D Lessons 121«160 

C) The Spelling Boole 

i) Contfiins instructions to -She teacher presented 
in 160 lessons. Tasks are specified according 
to the same conventions as those used In .the 
Teacher Presentation Books for the reading 
lessons.' , Each spelling lesson reguif^s 10-15 
minutes y'' . 

D) Four Storybooks ifor Reading II 

i) Storybooks are used by the children and are 
softbound and reusable.^ 

E) Three Take Home Books for Reading II 

i) Each child has 'one aet of thes%books. They 
contain se^twork for ^ach of the* 160- lessons 
in Reading II * 

F) Teacher's Take Home Book 

i) A duplicate* of the Student Take Home Book,, 
vrtiich contains ahsw'ers to all exercises 
Miscellaneous 

A) Group Progress Indicators ' 

i) Allows %\m. teacher to mark the last lesson 
oomplated by each child 

B) Acetate Protector' 

ii) Can 'be placed over "the pages of the Teacher 

; Presentation Book to protect them from smudges 
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Fast Cycle Skills - N 

1) Sou:9ds . ' ^ 

A) Letter symbols are taught ag sounds. Latter names 
. are not taught. Sounds exercises appear in 
lessons 1-^70. 

2) Sat It Fast ^ 

A) This is a verbal task as i\ involves no symbols. 
The teacher says a word slowly, ,the children 
, ♦identif]?' the word, sayijig it at a normal .speaking ^ 
rate^ Say It Fa^t exercises are presented during ^• 
lessQns 1-6. ' " 

3) Say The Sounds ,.r 

A) This ^ verbal task in^ which £he children say 
* ' tJje sounds in a spoken word with the teacher (aaairaam) 
Then they say the word fast Vam) . Say The Sounds 
* exercises appear in lessons X-4. 

4) Soufid It Ou.t 

, A) This prereadijag skill teaches the children basic 
^ word soundout behavior. This exercise involves 

written words which appear fn the children's take- 
home a<3tivity. They may hta merely sound blends 
such as es. The children touch under each of the 
®2^%' the sounds as they touch under them 

(e e e sss) . The children do not identify the 
word in the Sound It Out exercise. Soixnd It Out 
exercises appear in lessons 3^64 

5) . Rhyming 

A) For these exercises, tha children first identi^ 
a- sound (m) . They "then rhyme with a specified 
ending such as (e) . The teacher touches the symbol 
and the children say mrarai. Then the children 
say the word fast (me) . Rhyming exercises appear 
in lessons 1-10. 

6) Word Reading " • ^ 

, A) Word Reading begins in lesson 6 and continues 

through lesson 70. There are 26 different systems 
of "presenting the Vord that is to be read. Ini- 
tiaia^y the Word Reading exercises involve using 
„the skills that have been taught in Sound It Out 
and Say It Fast. As the teacher touches under 
> each sound (m, at) the children identify the 

sounds of the words without pausing between the 
soxmds -(mmmat) , The children then say the word 
fast (mat) . In later exercises, the children 
are taught to ^ead words the fast way without 
sounding themVut. Some of the early weard reading 
exercises (lessons e-17) involve take home exer- 
cises. The children touch the sounds of a word 
and say the .sounds without pausing between the 
sounds. They then say the word fast* 
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Stbries 

A) Stories are introduced in less6n 11 and^ continue 
through lesson 70. The children read the stories 
a word at a time, following the procedures used 
" in Word Reading. ^The teacher asks compreheneion 
questions about the content of each story (th© 
questions are epecif,iQd in the Teacher Presentation 
Book) . ajnitia-^ly, stories are only, a few words 
in length. By lesson 70, the children are reading 
stories that are about 160 words long 

Independent Take Home Activities ^ 
A) Designed to give the children practice in working 
independently and to reinforce the skills that 
have been taught during the teacher directed 
activities presented in each lesson 
i) Take Home Activity Skills 
a) Sound writing 

" Appears in lessons 2-70. The children 
write the soMnds that have been presented 
in the sounds exerciaes " 
, *b) Pair Relations 

- '^Appears in lessons 2-57. The purpose 

of these exercises is to teach the 
children how to match something that 
appears in a picture with the appropriate 
written word. The exercise initially 
involves fixing up boxes so that they 
match a model box. A model box may be 

a^m . The children are presented with 
different boxes such as m which must 
be fixed up. Later, pair-relations , 
^exercises involve pict\jres and sentences. 
. ^ The children cross out sentences that 

do not tell about th& picture 

c) Story and Sentence Co'pying 

• • - Appears in lessons 11-34. A model s^ft- 

tence exactly like or simdLlar to a sen- 

. tence read in the story appears on the 

. take home -exercise . The, children copy 
the sentence on spaces below the model 
sentence 

d) " Sound Matching 

- Appears in lessons 12-34 . Two coJ^^^iuns 
of familiar sounds are ]^resented. The 
order of sounds in each column is dif- 
ferent. The children draw lines from 
each sound in the left column to the 
corresponding sound in the ri%ht column 

e) Word Matching 

- Appears in lessona. 18-51. The format 
is similar to that of Sound Matching, 
except that two qolumns of famili-ar 
words are presented. TJ^e children draw 
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lines froiQ ^aeh word in the left column 
to "the corresponding word in the right 
coluian ^ 
keading Comprehenei-on^" 

- Appears in lessons ,,52-70. A short read 
ing selection appears in th© take home. 
Following the ©©lections are items that 
test the child's comprehension of th© 
material. The,^childr^n read the selec- 
tion independently and answer the ques- 
tions. 

Story Items ^ . 

» Appears in lessons 59-?0v/;Items that 
test the comprehension ox the story 
read during the lesson appear on the 
worksheet. The children independently 
read the items and answer them 
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PROCEDURE FOR DJSTAR READING II FAST CYCLE 



Read each lesson before administering to ^child. Make not© 
of specific teacher and pupil directions> Notitie where the 
lesson begins and ends. 

^Administer one 30-40 minute lesson per day alging with one 
take-home exercise (except for lesson 1, where no take-hqme 
ejfercises are provided) . V. • 

Read the Sounds Chart on page 8 of the Teacher's Guide so 
that you introduce the sounds correctly to the child. (Re- 
member , only letter sounds are used; letter names are not 
taught . ) , / 

Carefully follow the directions in the Teacher Presentation 
Book 7, read the directions to the child exactly as given in 
the text. 

>^ 

If a child performs a task incorrectly (i.e., an inappro- 
priate response to signal, delaying before saying the sound, 
responding before sound is touched, continuing to respond . 
after touch is released, etc.), go to the correction in- } 
structiOns and adminijster as given until the child can i%s~ 
pond correctly, j 

Each lesson is to be taught to criterion, meaning that at 
the conclusion of any task, every child should be able to 
perform the task by himself, without any need for correction. 
Children are "at criterion" or "firm" on a task only when 
they can .perform immediately with the correct response. 
Continue with the task until the child can perform at cri- 
terion level, 

^he child receives 1500 points for completing the Teacher 
Presentation lesson and 1000 points for completing the 
Take Home activity (the Tutor should work with the child 
until the child has completed the Take Home activity to 
100% criterion) . ' Remember t6 uj^e praise whenever the child 
makes a correct response concurrently when administering 
points. 

Where exercises indicate that different children should be 
called upon, do the task with the given individual child * 
(change the wording of directions when necessary for this 
deviation) . 

If a ciiid does not reach criterion on a given task, note 
this on the child's folder and state that the task should 
be reviewed on th4 following day. 

If the child has been attending and is having difficulty with 
a particular task, give him the! full 2500 points, although 
he has not reached criterion on all tasks within the lesson. 
If the child has not been attending, s^^M^ract 1000 poiilts 
from his point total for the session for failure to reach 
cj^i^erion level bn 'all tasks given. 



behavioral criterion 
d;star reading ii fast cycle 



Tutor reviews lesson before 
administering to child 

Tutor reviews sounds pn Sound 
Chart (page 8, Teachdr's Guide) 

Tutor 'reads the directions from 
Teacher Presentation . Book exactly 
given 

Tutor gives directions from Teacher 
Presentation Book exactly as given 

If child performs a task' incorrectly 
Tutor reads correction instructions 
to the child 

Tutor administers lesson until 
child is able to perform task by 
himself without any need for 
correcti6n 

Tutor administers 10-15 minute 
"Take Home activity after completion 
of lesson j 

Tutor administers praise and points 
for completion of work and reaching 
criterion level 

i 
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THE READING ATTAINMENT SYSTEM (RAS) 



« . 

_ I) . Contents 

A) -20 color coded, graded reading selections 

B) A. 10 -quo St ion, multiple c]aoice reading comprehension- 

^ C) 120 skjfll cardsj containing a ,glos©ary as well as vo- 
cabulary and w<id attack drills 

D) Answer keys for the comprehension checks and skill 

. cards -- - v .... _ . 

E) A pronvmciation guide wall chart 

F) An instructor's manual 

G) A ri^adiug shelf with compartments and color keyed di- 
viders 

H) 30 reader record books to record answers to the reading 
checks and skill cards? a progress plotter to record 
the nunfcer correct on reading check and skill cards 

IX) Grade Level of Reading Selections (Reading Attainment System 
1 - Levels 3.0-4,5) 

A) Red - 3,0-3.2 

B) Orange ~ 3.3-3.5 ' 

C) Brown 3.6-3.8 ' 

D) ^Green - 3.9-4.1 

E) Blue 4,2-4.3 . 

F) Purple - .4.4r4.5' 

III) Grade Levels of' ]^eading Selections (Rea^ng Attainment System 
1 - Levels 4.6-6.5) 

A) Maroon - 4.6-4,8 

B) Orange - 4,9-5.2. 

C) Grey - 5.3-5.5 ^ ' 

D) Green - 5.6-5^,9^ 
' E) Blue -' 6.0-6.2 

F) Violet - 6.3-6.5 
IV) Reading Selections (20 for each color coded group) 

A) Designed to 'appeal to student interests 

B) Color, coded for reading level (Teacher *s Manual) 

C) Ti^e E3^amples and Descriptions (pages 45-55 - RA3 1) 
(pales 46-57 - RAS ^) 

1) Sample titles 

a) RAS 1 (Training a Cop, I Hit Him in Self Defense) 

b) RAS 2 (What Kind of Shape is Your Car In, 
Hypnosis, Pete Grey - The Impossible Baseball 
Player) > 

V) Reading Checks 

A) Tests of comprehension skills contained ht end of 
selection 

. B) Questions 1 and 2 (Understanding of the story as a whole) 
C) Questions 3-8 (Literal meaning - factual* questions; re- 
call of specific incidents) . ' 

I) ) Questions 9-10 (Inferential questions, drawing conclu- 

sions, broader implications of materials , in selections) 
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'VI) Skill Cards 

A) Vocabulary Building . 

1) Glossary witih unfamiliar words - • 

2) Glossary ©xercisea t 

^ a) Definition® * . 

" b) • .Us© in story ^ ' 

c) Ua© in glossary s®nt©nca , * , 

B) Word Attack Skills (Teacher's Manual) .(pages 57-60 - 
RAS ly (pages 58-60 - -RAS 2) 

. • . i) Falling out incomplete; sentenced with words frdm 
glossary ^ • ' 

Xdentif ication' of synfonyma 
Jfetit^-ll^i^M^oii 'of antonym^ * 

Oii:m£ hoxM^iEig- - ■ - 

^ntrad^^PiiB and po^aif^^Bs' ^se apostrophe© 

Alphah®l^a.kation 1^<<, 
Prefixes ■ . 

Spelling 



n 




2) 

• 3) 

• 4 

S 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 

VII) JReader Record Book -^^^ 

A) ■ Child records answers to reading check ^and skill cards 

B) ^ Pro'gres© plotter ' 

1) Child reco'rds the number correct on reading aheck 
and skill oard for each selection 
VIII) The A^^wer Keys ' /■ - 

'a) Keyad to color afid number of reading selection 
B) Self correcting ' ^ ' 

1) Reading check ^ Sid© 1 ' 
Z) Skill card check - Side 2 ^ • 
IX) Pronunciation Wall Guide 

A) Difficult to pronounce words from each selection ^ 

B) Words on wall . chart- shoijld be reviewed with child jbe- V 
fore he reads selection - . . 
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PROCKDURE FOR USE 
OF .THE READING ATTAINMENT SYSTEM 

« 

1) Child is greeted and told that he will be working on the 
Ree^ding Attainment System today. 

2Y All selections from the child's color group are removed, ' 
page of manual describing each selection from cx5l6r group 
is opened, and child is given three minutes to. choose 
a selection 

3) If selection is not chosen within this time period, the 
lab manager chooses the selection for the child (i.e., 
selection should be somewhat consonant with the child's 
interests) . 

4) The child is then given the skill card that corresponds 
with the reading selection chosen. 

5) The child also must receive his Reader Record Book whe^b 
he writes the date, title of selection, color, and number, 
and answers to the reading ciieck and skill card. 

6) The child is told that he will have 25 minutes to completes 
the reading selection reading check and skill card. 

7) In addition, he is told that if he needs help witfi pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, etc., to consult the lab manager 
or assistant. 

8) When the time period ha6 ende^fl, or when the child has com- 
pleted all, of the^bovd, he briings the selection to the 
lab manager or assistant. Th^ child receives praise, ^points, 
and/or candy for completion. 

9) The lab manager and child togeii^er use the color coded key 
correct the reading check anfi skill card. 



10) . The lab ?nanager then reviews the correct answers (how or 

why they were obtained) with thfe child. 

11) The lab manager praises the child for his correct responses, 
and administers an additional 1000 points and/or an edible 
if the child has reached a 90% criterion level on both ^ 
reading and skill check.- ' # 

12) The child and lab manager then plot the number of correct 
responses on the Reading Check and Skill Card on the Prog- 
ress Plotter (large dots should be used). *' 

13) If the child receives 90% on both the Reading Check and 
Skill Card for four successive selections, he moves ahead 
to 'the next higher color group. The child receives much 
praise for fthis advancement. 
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BEHAVIOR^, CRITERION TEST 
THE READING ATTAINMENT SYSTEM 



1. Selection of passage ' " ^ 1. 
Three minutes for child or 
selection by lab manager 

2. Use of pronunciation guide ' 2. 

3. Child is given Skill Card 3. 

4. Child is toXd to consult lab • 4. 
manager if he needs help 

5. 25 minutes is given for completion. 5. 
of passage, reading, and skill 

check 

6. At completion of reading check ^ . 6. 
and skill gards, praise, points, 

^mid/or edibles' are administered 

7. Correction of reading check and 7. 
skill card by Child and lab * 
manager 

8i If child reaches 90% criterion, 8. 

additional praise, point§> and/ 
» or edibles aire administered 

9. Child and lab r(ianagear plot 9, 
child's progress 



Criterion Score s 9 /9 



Data; 



Yes 



No 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING SERIES 

I) Enrich Sports' Series ~ Motivations to Read 
(Cartridges TOI-1 through TOI-5) 

A) Performance Levels 

1) For students reading at grade levels 3-4 

B) Contenta , 

1) TOI-l J'ootlpall 

2) TOI-2 Baseball - ^ 

3) TOI-3 Basketball 

4) T0I~4 Soccer 

5) TOI-5 Track and Field 

C) Elaboration of Contents • 

1) This kit is designed to provide practice in reading 
skills by capitalizing on student's natural . interest 
in sports ' 

2) Students gain basic sports knowledge of fooji>aai, 
baseball, soccer, track, and field 

3) Students are motivated to improve such reading 
skills as word recognition, vocabulary, word attM^^/ 
and use of context and visual clues 

4) The low reading level and mature content of the kit 
makes it appropriate' for a wide range of ages and 
interest levels 



PROCEDURE FOR ENRICH SPORTS SERIES 

1) Have student go through each individual^ cartridge 
, 0 2) Administer 1500 points for completion of cartridge . 

^ 3) Administer posttest after each cartridge 

4) If student receives 90% criterion level on posttest, he 
receives an efdditional 1000 points and moves on to the 
next cartridge during the svibsequent lesson 

5) If student receives a score below 90%, he must. redo cartridge 
# . and retake posttest during the next lesson 
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SRA READING LABOIUVTORY 3A 

I) Contents* ' , , " 

A) 150 diJ^ferent Power Buil<^er$, 15 in ©ach of 10 reading 
levBls 

B) Power Builder K©y Cards 

C) 150 Rate Buildsrs, 15- in ^ach of 10 reading leval© 
# D) Rat© Builder Key Bookets 

E) Student Record Books i " ^ • 

\ ' F) One Teacher's Handboolr^ 

) • G) Colored Pencil© 

II) Th© Power Builders 

A) The Po^r- Builders contains V ^ - - 

^ 1) Ah illustrated story that provides reading praqtice 

2) A How Well Did You Read section that develops com- 
prehension skills in three general areas; informa- 
tion gathering, inference making, and critical 
evaluation 

3) A Learn About Words section that develops student's 
vocabulary through the use of context clues and 
semantic variation 

4) A What's Your Story section that encourages creative 
expression / - 

B) The reading levels are color coded and cor:t^espond to 
the following grade levels. All selections within a 
level are or equivalent difficulty 
^ 1) Blue - 3.5 
2> , Purple - 4.0 

3) Rose - 5.0 

4) Orange - 6.0 

5) Gold - 7,0 

6) Brown - 8.0 

7) - Tan - 9.0 

8) Lime - 10.0 

9) Green - 11,0 

However, the entire kit was designed for junior high 
school -students (grades 7-^9) reading at these diverse 
levels. 

Ill) The Power Builder Key Cards 

A) The Power Builder Key Cards correspond to the Power 

Builders in color and number, enabling each student to 
check his own work 
IV) The Rate Builder Key Booklets 

, A) The Rate Builder Key Booklets are designed to help stu- 
dents read faster and with greate'f concentration. Each 
, ^ consists of a short selection and a comprehension check. 

Students are allowed three minutes to read the selection 
• and answer the check items* There are 150 different 
Rate Builders, 15 in each of the 10 reading levels. The 
reading levels and the identifying colors correspond 
^ to those of the Power Builders 

V) The Rat© Builder Key Booklets 

A) The Rate Builder Key Booklets enable each student tef 
correct -^his own work as soon as he finishes 
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The Student Record B^ok 

A) the Stt^aent RQcor<^ Book provides record pages for the 
student's reaeonses to the- Power Builder and Rate Builder 
checks and charlTB- on which he graphs his progress 

B) The Student Record Book also contains the Starting Level 
Guide with which the teacher can determine the color 
level at which each student should start 

C) The Teacher's Handbook contains complete directions and 
. rationale for the introduction and operation of ;the 

Reading Laboratory. It also contains the Listening 
Skill Builders - selections to be read aloud to help 
students understand, retain/ and analyze what^iiey hear 
The Colored Pencils 

A) The colored pencils eniable students to graph their ' 
.progress in the color of the level in which they ^re 
working, making progress obvious at a glance 
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PROCEDURE FOR USE 
OP THE READING LABORA^RY 3A 

Administer the Starting Level Guide on pages SLG 1-4 (after 
page 34) in the Stu^lent Record Book, The paragraph on BhG 1 
is an example. Give the child one minute for completion of 
this item. See page 15 in the Teacher's Manual for further 
directions. Give the chifld three minutes to read and answ€^ 
the questions for each of the two following passages. Stop 
the child after each three-minute period has elapsed and 
tell him to go on to the next passage. The answers to the 
Starting Level Guide are iii the inside hack cover of the 
Teacher's Manual, . C 

Use the chart on pag^? 16 of the Teacher's Manual to direct 
the child to the appropriate color. Placement depends upon 
the child's grad<^ and the number ca^rect on the Starting 
Level Guide. X 

On the front cover of the Student RBcord Book, circle the 
color that' the child will begin at. Each day, circle the 
nujtdDer of the Power Builder and Rate Builder that the child 
has completed. When the child moves on to another color, 
be sure to circle the appropriate color level indicating 
this progress on the Daily Progress Chart. 

Give the child all 15 selections for his color code and 
have him select one of hi-* choice. If the child is doing 
a Power Builder for the first time, work through the How 
Well Did You Read and the Learn About Words sections with 
him. During the sximmer session, omit the What's Your Story 
items. Once the child has worked with the Power Builders, . 
alow him to complete the exercise.s on his own, giving assis- 
tance when necessary. \ 

Record the time that the child begins reading and the* time 
that he completes the reading selection. Tell the child. to 
remind you of this interval by saying start and finish to 
designate this period. Also have the child say start and 
finish when he begins and ends the .written exercises. Re- 
cord these intervals on his Student Rfecord Book. 

When the child has completed all exercises from his selec- 
tion, correct his work using the Power Builder Key Card 
that corresponds with his selection. 

When the collections are completed, the child is given the • 
Rate Builder which corresponds to the nxamber of the selec- 
tion chosen. He is given three minutes to complete the 
reading selection and exercises. When the child has com- 
pleted this task, correct jiis .'exercises using the Hate 
Builder Key Booklet containing the a^iswe^s th^at correspond 
to each Rate Builder. 
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The child must reach 90% cfiterion on both the *Power Builder 
and Rate Build«sr on six consecutive selections in ord©r to 
mov^ on to th© next color coded level. 

The child receives p:^ais© for completion of assigmtient and 
edibles and/or point© for reaching 90% criterion l@v@l. If 
he does not initially reach 90% criterion, he can go back 
and correct his anewera. The rationale for all inGorr©ct 
responsea is then reviewed with the child. 

After completion of the selection, the child charts his 
progress on the Power Builder Progress Chart at the back 
of his Student Record Book. 

Have the child record the percentage correct on the compre- 
hension questions (How Well .Did You Read?) and tfie vocabu- 
lary questions (Learning About Word©)., you can ua© th© 
conversion table to compute these percentages. Use the \ 
colored pencils, which correspond with each reading level, 
to make a bar designating th© percentage correct (see page 
6 8 in the Student Record Book). 

Subtract the starting time from the ending time to oompute 
the reading and working time each day. Designate reading 
time with an 0 and wording time with an X. \ 

Have the child chart his percentage correct on the Rate 
Builder Progress Chart 6n the front cover of the Student 
Record Book. Again use the bar linbs with the appropriate 
colored pencil for the child's reading level. 



; BEHAVIORAL CRITERION 
SRA READING LABORATORY 3A 



Prom the S-tarting -Level Guid© thm ' 1 
child ia assigned to the approprl- 
at@ color coded reading selections. 

Th© lab maipagar looKa at the front 2 
cover of child's Student Rec- ' 
ord. Book to detarinin© his current 
reading l©v©l. 

The child im given all 15 selections 3 
of his appropriate color lev©!. 

'^Th© time the child starts and 4 
finish©© his reading selections as 
well as the tima he starts and 
finishes hie exercises ar© rec- 
orded . 

The ch^ld is given any nacessairy 5, 
assistance in completing the 
assignment. 

When the child has completed the 6. 
Power Builder and exercises, his 
assignment ie corrected using the 
color \:oded Power Builder Keys, 

The chi^d i^ then given the Rate 7. 
Builder which he completes within 
three minutes. 

The child*© Rate Builder exercise^^ 8. 
are then corrected using the Rate 
Builder Answer Key. 

The child is administered praise,- 9. 
points, i^nd/or edibles for reach- 
. ing 90% criterion level. He then 
gets a second chance to correct 
hi© answers (if he had not ori- 
ginally reached criterion level) . 

All incorrect answers are then 10. 
reviewed and the rationale for 
the correct answers is given. 

The child's progress, on the Power 11, 
Builder and Eat© Builder, as well 
as the reading and working time 
are then plotted on the Progress 
Charts in the Student Record 
Books • 
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SRA VOCABULAB 3 

X) Contents ^ *^ 

A) 1 Teacher's Handbook 

B) 150 Vocabu-builders, 90 of which are duplicates 

C) 20 EKplorawh©ela (all dwplicntes) 

D) 16 K©y Booklats (all dupliaates) 
*E) 1 Student Record Booklet 

F) 1 Phonograph Raoord v 
II) The Teacher *s Handbook 

A) Tha Teaoh©r's Handbook is a guide to tha ns© of th^. 

Vocab'ulab. Pag^a 7-26 are most relevant to the Vocabu- 
lab as \isad in the Lea riiihg Labor 
II) The Vocabu-builders 

A) Th©r© are 60 different Vocabn-buildars for 10 interest 
areas at 6 levels, A»Ft ranging from the 4th through 

V 9th grade level (although all material is geared to 
hoiingsters of junior high school level, grades 7-9) . 

B) Each Vocabu-builder is a four-page illustrated booklet 
composed of a story and accompanying exercises, 

1) Interest Areas of Selections (pages 39-43, Teacher's 
Manual) • 

a) Bringing^ People Together 

b) History Makers 

c) World of Work 

d) Other People, Other Lands 

e) Understanding Self and Others 

f ) The Arts 

g) Science and In^fention , 

h) Animals . 

i) Language 
j) Sports 

2) Color Coding 

a) Level A - Orange (4th grade) 

b) Level B Yellow (5th grade) 

c) Level C " Green (6th grade) . 

d) Level D - Blue (7th grade) 

e) Level E - Pulrple (8th grade) 

f) Level F - Tan (9th grade) 

3) Symbols 

a) Each interest area has an easily identifiable 
symbol so that the student can tell at a glance 
the area^ to which a particular Vocabu-builder 
belongs. For example, the symbol representing 
an animal footprint indicates the interest area ' 
dealing with animals, 

4) Vocabu-builder Exercises . ^ 

a) Exercises A and B: determining the meaning of 
woirds through context 

b) Exercise C: deals with previxes 

c) Exercise D? deals with roots 

d) Exercise Ej. deals with suffixes 

e) Exercises F, G, and Ht deal with synonyms, homo- 
nyms, and antonyms ^ ; ■ . 
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f) Exercise I: deals with idioms 
^ 9) Exercises J and Ks deal-Sth the ]gxp lor awheel, 

constructing words, ;p6anii/ figures of apeech, 
1 or word categories 

IV) Th© Explorawheel 

A) The Explorawheel is a manipulative device thit enables 
\ the student to put together word parts to form whole 

words. Each Vocabu-builder has one exercise in which 

♦ the Explorawheel must be used 
V) The Key Booklet 

^ A) The Key Booklet is. a listing to all scorable exercises 

that are a part of each Vocabu-builder 
VI) The Student Record Book 
-~ Student Record Book cOntajLns all of the student's 

♦ ' responses to the exercises in the Vocabulab and a record 

of his achievements 

B) Contents 

1) The Star;Mng Level Guide (pages 14 and 15, Answers, 
on pa^37 of the Teacher's Manual) is to be used 

^ • as an aid for determining where each stud^t is to 

9 start in the labpratory, i.e.. Levels A, B, or C 

2) The Ending Level Guide (page 26, Answers on page 38 
pf the Teacher's Manual) intended for use at the 
conclusion of work in the, laboratory 

3) The Vocabulab starter which is a san^le Vocabu- 
- builder to be used by all students as an introduce 

tion to ^ork in the laboratory 

4) A section of orientation materials (pages 5-13) 

5) A Program Pattern Chart ^f or recording the. student's 
progress in the Vocabulab 

VII) The Phonograph Record 
- The repord. World of Words, is the audio introduction 

^ to a study of words in general and to the Vocabulab in 

particular 
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...^ ^.._..,~.....PEQ^^URE FOR 

. " V- ■ .' ^ 

OF TH^^ SRA .]^QC:ABULAB 3 

Have child take the Starting L®v©l Guide on pages 14 and 
15 of the Student Record Book. Correct using answer key 
on page 37 of th© Teacher's Manual.. 

The level at which the child ml©s©s fiv© or more items out 
of a total of 15 is his starting level. 

Direct th© child to tfhe appropriate color keyed selection, 
A, B, or C. 

Give th® child all selections from his appropriate initial 
color keyed l©v^l. 

Inform tha child that there are 10 different interest areas 
(during his first session with use of the kit) . Havo tha 
child read through the directory of interest areas on 
pages 8«10 in his Student Record Bobk. Also inform the 
child of the symbols which designate each interest area. 

Have th© child read the selection. Do th)s first s©t of 
exercises with him in order to intr6duce him to the new 
terminology, manner in which questions are written, etc., 
in order to assure that he will be successful with the 
assignment. ;* 

Introduce th© child to the Explorawheel (when the questions 
dealing with this device appear) . • Allow the child to turn 
the wheel to gain familiarity with its operation. B^elp . 
the child do the first few exercises that require the use 
of this wheel. 

When the child has completed the exercises, correct his work 
using the Key Booklet provided in the kit. Criterion level- 
for these exercises are 2/3 (20 out of 30, 26 out of 40 
correct) . Allow the child to go b^ck over his incorrect 
answers if he does not reach criterion level. Then teview 
the correct answers with the child in order that he see how 
the muswers were achieved. 



Record the number correct below the total on the Program 
Pattern a:\art. Also record th^ date on which the exercise 
was completed. * . 

The child moves on to the next color level Qnly after he 
reaches criterion on 5 consecutive selections within a 
-color level. 

After the child has progressed through the entire Vocabulab, 
administer the Ending Leyel Guide (page 26 of tha Student 
Record Book, Answers on page 38* of the Teacher *s Manual). 

If the child misses .5 or more answers on any level (A, B, or 
C) , have him redo 4 exercises within each level missed. Than 
have the child retake th© Ending Level Guide to assure that 
remediation has occurred. 
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BEHAVIOKAL CRITERION 
\ SRA VOCABUIM 3 



1) Lab manager a^Uuinist^rs th© Starting Leiml 1) 
Guide knd assigns child to the appropriate 
starting l©vel. A, B, or C, 

2) The lab manager givcss th© dhiia all salec- 2) 
tions from his srfpropriat© color coded 

level . J 

3) The child is informed of thli int^jfeSt : ~3) 

ar©aa and symbols from each of th@sa 

araas , / 

4) The lab manager directs the child to read 4) 
the sele>ction. 

5) If tha child is working with the Vocabulab 5) 
for the first time, th© lab manager does 

the first set of exercises with the child. 
If the child is already familiar with the 
Vocabulab, „the lab manager assists the 
child with exercises when needed (inform- 
ing him beforehand that help is available) C 

6) The lab manager and child use tha Explora- 6) 
wheel to solve the appropriate exercises. 

7) The lab manager corrects the child's wprk 7) 
using the Key Booklet, 

8) If the child reaches crit4rion, he re- - 8) 
ceives praise and/or edibles for comple- 
tion and correctness of . response. . If the 
child does not reach criterion > he. is 
allowed to go back and correct his work. 

9) The lab manager reviews aXl indorrect , 9) 
answers with the child^ 

« 

10) The lab manager and child Record the 10) 
number correct below the t^tal in the 
Program Pattern Chart at tile back of the 
Student I^ecord Book. 



Yes No 



r 
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SRA SPELLING WORD POWER LABORATORY 



2b, 2a, 3a 



Contents 

- 1 Teagher Manual 

- 81 Learning Wheels, 21 of which ar© duplicates 

- 44 Check T^sts, 2 each of 22 different t%&tm 

- 44 Cheek Teat Key Cards, 2 each of 22'diff@r©nt kay cards 

- 1 Student Record Book j * 

A) The Learning Wheels 

1) 60 different Learning Wheels divided -among th© 11 
l^'visls of the IWoratory, The XettBrs ara desig- 
nated by color and letter (fe.g., colors orang© 
through purple, i.e^, Orangb-A, A«l through A-6) • 
See- back of student Record Book. Duplicates of 
the most frequently used learning wheels are pro- 
vided 

2) Each wheel has two tracks (lists of problems) that 
can be used interchangeably (e.g», A-1, Tracks 1 
and ll)Vto increase the availability of each wheel. 
Track II of a Learning Wheel is printed on "the back, 
of Track I of a different Learning Wheel. 

3) The Homonyms Level (HX-1 through HX-6) is a list 

of frequently misspelled homonyms (words that soimd 
the same but are spelled differently and mean dif- 
ferent things) 

4) The Tricky Words Level (T-1 through T-6) provides 
practice with troublesome words that in many cases 
cannot be patterned or covered by rules 

B) The Check Tests and Key Cards) 

1) There are 2 Check Tests fir each color level (e.g.. 
Check Test A and Check Test AA) . Thus if a student 
needs a retest at any learning level, he may use 
forms that are equivalent in difficulty. The stu- 
dent takes a Check Test a,fter he has completed a 
color (or letter) level 
. 2) When the Check Test has been completed, the test is 
scored with the appropriate answer key for that 
" *^'-leveiv't Key Cards provide the correct answers for 
the Ch®ck Test questions 

C) The Student R^bord Book 

1) The Student Record Book contains all the child's 



spelling responses and his record of achievement, 
except for his writing of misspelled words (which 
he does on a separate pa.pBr) and hits answers to - 
the Spelling Achievement Tests. The book contains: 

a) a placement guide for determining where each 
student is to start in the laboratory 

b) a program chart (back cover) to record what 
the student has completed and what he still 
needs to study 

c) a section of orientation material 
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d) pages on which the student is to write response! 
to Learning Wh©aX ©Karcise© and Check Test© 

e) a Word Usag@-%ection for added instruction and 
enrichment, with correction keys 

f) discussion pages (will not be used) 
D) Performance Levels 

1) Spelling Laboratory 2b ~ Grade Levels 4-5 

2) Spelling Laboratory 2c - rad© Levels 6-7 

3) Spelling Laboratory 3a » Grade Levels 7-9 
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PROCEDURE FOR USE 
OF SRA SPELLING WORD POWER LABO^IATORY 2b, 2c, 3a 



Lab managers adxrdniater the Spelling Placement Gtiide to 
each stuclent. 

From items incorrect on the Spelling Placement Guide, th© 
lab manager circle© (on the last page of the Student Record 
Book) those cards that must be completed by the child (e.g., 
if the child gets any items number 1-5 incorrect on the 
Spelling Placement Guide, he must do card A-1) . 
?^he lab manager has the child do Spelling Hints (pages^ 9 
and IQ.) ..of the Student Record- Book^ He gives the child 
points and edibles for completion, then corrects the assign- 
ment using the key on page 21 of the Teacher's Manual, 
The lab manager then gives the child Tra^bk I or II of the 
firPt Learning Wheel in the child's starting color. 
The lab manager has the child read the card and' answer 
the instructional examples (A, B, C, D, E) on the Learning 
Wheel panel. The lab manager then corrects these examples 
(pages 44 and 45 of Teacher »s Manual has answers) before 
the child goes on with the rest of the card. 
If the child gets the examples correct, he continues with 
the problems that appear in the window of the Learning 
Wheel, If the child gets any of the examples incorrect, 
the lab manager explains the spelling concept to the child, " 
reviewing the information given on the Spelling Wheel. . 
The child then turns the Spelling Wheel untilT^hK first 
spelling problem shows in the window of the wheel. The 
child writes the word on the Learning Wheel record page in 
the Student Record Book. He then turns the wheel again 
and finds the correct spelling. If the child's spelling 
of the word is correct, he moves on to the next word. If 
the word is incorrect, he must write the word three times 
on a given piece of notebook paper. The child receives 
points and edibles for completicm. of assignment. 
Wheh the child has completed a naming Wheel, he crosses 
it out at the back of his prograk chart ~ A-1 - Track I 

« A-ll^- Track II 

The lab manager then gives the child an oral test on the 
words just studied on the Learning Wheel (only when the 
child is not about to complete a color level, since at 
those times he goes on to assignments ih items 10, 11, and 
12) . The child receives points and edibles for reaching 
90% criterion on this oral spelling test. Scores are plotted 
and 

When the child completes all Learning Wheels for a given 
level, he does the alphabetization page for that level. 
The lab manager then corrects the alphabetization page 
(using the key on page 62 of the Student Record Book) . 
The appropriate number of points and edibles are given for 
completion of assignment and for reaching 90% criterion 
on this exercise. 

. 233 
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After completion of a cq^lor level, the cHild also does a 
Wgerd Wsage page for that level, i.e., A - Wu-1, B - Wu-2, 
etc. The child receives points and edibles for coinpl6tlon 
of assignment and additional points and edibles for reach- 
ing 90% criterion. Answers to Word Usage problems ar© 
located on pages 60 and 61 of the Student Record Booket, 
Finally/ after the completion of a given color level, the 
child takes the C3ieck Test for that level. The7chGck Test 
use^ either single or double letters, e.g., ^ or AA (both 
test the same concepts) , The child receives points and 
edibles for completion of the Check Test and additional 
points and edibles for reaching 90% criterion level. The 
answers to the Check Tests are located' in the Spelling 
Laboratory box. . 

The child continues in the Spelling Laboratory according 
to his^ results on the Check Test. If he misses no more 
than one word on any Learning Wheel, he moves to the >iext 
higher color. If he misses more than one word on any Learn 
ing Wheel, he reviews the Learning Wheel for these words, 
using Track II if he had used. Track I previously. * 
If the child musb redo one or mor-e Learning Wheels within 
a given color, he retakes Check Test 2 (AA for example) 
when he has again completed the appropriate Learning Wheels 
The Lab Manager plots the child's progress in each. Check 
Test on the Progress Chart at , the back of the Studeht 
Record Book. \ 




/ 



BEHAVIORAX. CRITERION 
SPELLING WORD POWER LABORATORY 2b, 2c, 



Th© lab manager looJks at Program Chart 
of the Student Record Book and- gives 
the child Track I or 11 of th^ child's 
starting color, 

The lab manager has the child read the 
card and answer, th©, instructional examples 
(A, B, C, D, ^) otT the Learning Wheel 
panel. 

The lab manager then corrects these 
examples before the child goes on with 
the rest of the card. 

If the child gets the examples correct, he 
continues with the problems tha± appear 
in the window of the Learning Wheel, If 
the child gets any of the examples incor- 
rect, the lab manager explains the apelling 
concept to the child, reviewing the infor- 
mation given on Spelling wheel. 

The lab manager has the child turn the 
Spelling Wheel until the first spelling 
problem shows in th® window Of the wheel. 
The child writes thp word on the Learning 
Wheel record page in the "Student Record 
Book. He then turns the wheel again arid 
finds the correct spelling, ^#*4^e child's 
spelling of the word Is incorrect, he ' 
must write the word three times on a given 
piece of notebook paper. The child re- • 
ceives points and edibles for completion 
of assignment. 

When the child has completed a Learning 
Wheel, he crosses it out c&n his Program 
Chart (at the back of his Wcord book) , 

The lab manager then gives' the child an 
oral test on the words jijst studied on 
the Learning Wheel (only whei(^the child 
is not about to complete a col43^ level) . 
The child receives poitits and edibles for 
reaching 90% criterion.' Scores are 
plotted on graph provided. 

If I the child Has complet^ all Learning 
Whiels of a given level, hWis given the 
alphabetization page for tKat level. The 
lab manager then corrects the alpjjiabeti- 
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zation page. Th© appropriate number of 
polnte and ©dibles are given for complation 
of assigfnment and for reaching 90% criterion 
level* 

After completion of a color level, the child 9 
also does a word usage page for that l©v©l. 
3?hQ child receives points and edibles for 
completd^on^ of assignment and additional 
points and edibles for reaching 90% criterion 
level. 

After completion of a given color level, -the 10 
child takes the Check Test for that level. 
The child receiveB points anrd edibles for- 
completion of assignment and additional 
points and edibles for reaching 90% cri- 
terion level. 
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CONSONANT ANb VQWEL SOUNDS KIT 



/ 



B) 



C) 



1) Contents 

A) Sound cassettes combining music, sound effects, and 

narration to teach phonies. Each cassette first intro- 
duces th^ alphabet, then the concept of conaonants, 
vowels, and diacritical*' markings, and th© sound of tha 
letters in th© atory. Th© student works along with a 
corresponding letter card. Th© story begins with the 
listener, using th© Telor and th© corresponding visual 
cartridge. 

Visual cartridges, interchangeably used in th© Telor, 
which pietorially carry out ths theme haard "in thl 
story portion of the corresponding sound cassette. 
Each s*:ill ia individually introduced and pictured. 
Then the combined Skills are, reviewed and tested. 
Letter card®, which reinforce the alphabet, emphasize 
the consonants, utilize diacritical markings for short 
and long so\:mds, and direct the user's attention to 
the sound of the particular letters to be taught in 
"-"-at lesson. The letter card is used with the correa« 
poking partridge -during a four-minute introductory - 
nagrati^ concerning consonants, vowels, pr short and 
lorig sounds, prior to the use of the visual cartridge 
lesson with the cassette narrative. 

D) Performance evaluators are to be used as posttests for 
efedh specific lesson (consisting of cassette, cartridge, 
and letter card. 

E) Performance Evaluators are to be used as-pre and post- 
tests for each kit (one for each beginning sound, on© 
for each ending sound, one for each long vowel, and 
one for each short vowel) . 

II) Lesson Contents * 
A) Consonant Sounds 

1) Lesson: p~j~d~g (15:10) 
Lessons b-k-c-y (15:53) 
lesson: s-n-f-r (15:17) 
liesson: h-q~y-w (16:26) 



2) 
3) 
4) 

5) 



Sounds 
Sounds 
Sounds 
Sounds 



of 
of 
of 
of 



a 
a 
a 



Party 

Beach Party 
Parade 



the Haunted House 



B) Vowel 



Lesson: z-l-x-m-t (17:09) Sounds of a Trip to the Zoo 



1) 
2) 

3) 



a 
e 
i 
o 
u 



Sotinds 
(16:26) 
(12:16) 
(14:32) 
(15:19) 



Sounds of Astronaut Abel/s Trip to the Moon 
Sounds of Engineer Edith's Train Ride 
Sounds of Inventdr Isaac's Laboratory 
Sounds of Oscar Oldtimer's Adventure 



5) u (14:56) Sounds of Umpire Uto's Baseball Game 



• 
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PROCEDURE FOR USfi 



OF THE CONSONANT AND VOWEL SOUNDS KIT 



Administer the total jDerformance evaluator for the Consonant 
or Vowel Sounds Kit as a pr©t©®t. Total points and/or 
edible© ar© given. ^ 

Giva child the appropriate leason materials consisting of 
caas©tt©, cass©tte player, Telor prograiransd learning aid 
(blank button)?^ cartridge, and latter card.-^ 

Place caseettQ in player for child and assure that letter 
card and four»minute initial narration appropriately eojf res- 



Be sure that after the four-'ininute initial narration that 
the child begins using th© Telor programmed learning aid 
and cartridge along with the subsequent narration. 

Specify to the child that he must inform you when the lesson 
has ended. 

Turn off the cassette player and administer praise, points, 
and/or edibles for completion of assignment. 

Administer the appropriate performance evaluator aa a post- 
test for the lesson. 

If the child receives a criterion level of 90% or above, 
praise, 1000 points, and/or an edible are additionally " 
administered. 

The child and lab manager then plot the child's score on 
the graph provided. 

When the child completes each kit, the total pe^^formance 
evaluator is agaiiCadministered. Appropriate point totals 
and/or edibles ar^ given for completion and additional 
points, prai-se, and/or edl^^les are given for reaching 90% 
criterion. Pre and posttest scores are then graphically 
represented. 



pond. 




BEHAVIORAL CRIT]gR10N TEST 
CONSOimNT AND VOWEL SOUNDS KIT 



1) Th© XafeTtianag^r initially administers 
th© Consonant or Vowel Sounds Kit protest 
©valuator. 

2) The lab manager gives the child th@ appro- 
priate lesson materials consisting of the 
cai^stta r d&s@©tt® player / Telor pro- 
grammed learning aid (blank button) , car- 
tridge* and lattar ^a^^, 

3) Th© lab managar places the eas©©tt® in 
player and assures that the latter card 
and four-minut© narration appropriately 
cortespona , 

4) The lab manager assures that after the 
four-minut© initial narration th© ahild 
bagins using the Telor programmed learning 
aid and cartridge along with \ha subse- 
quent narration, 

5) The lab meager specifies that th© ohild 
inform him wh©n the lesson has ended. * 

6) Th© lab manager turns off the cas setts and 
administers prais©, points, and/or an edible 
for completion of assignm^t. 

7) Th© lab manager administers th© performance 
©valuator as a posttast for th© lesson, 

8) If the child achieves 90% criterion, the 
lab manager administers an additional 1000 
points, praise, and/or an, edible. 

9) The child and lab manager plot th© child's 
score on the graph provided. 
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ARITHMETIC INVOLVEMENT SERIES 

(ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, DIVISION, 
* FRACTIONS, DECIMALS, CONCEPTUALIZATION, AND 
MATHEMAGIC (BEGINNING 'ALGEBRA) 

Contents ' . ^ 

A) T©lor programmed learning aid - hand-held, individualized 
instructional device (Let©rr©d ABCD) 

B) Interchangeable cartridges in which ©ach frame requires 

a response. If the child" slides the appropriate selector 
forward, the fram© will advance* If not, the frame will 
remain. 

C) Posttests which examine the cpntent presented in th© 
cartridges, ^ 

Contents of Cartridges 

A) No. EOl - Addition and Subtraction 
(Cartridges EOl-ll through EOl-20) 

B) Posttests after cartridges: 

1) EOl-ll, EOl-12 

2) EOl-13, EOl-14 

3) EOl-15, E01~16 

4) EOl-17, EOl-18 

5) E01--19, EOl-20 

6) Give Diagnostic Test of Computational Skills Kit 
(Addition and Subtraction of Whole Numbers) to 

. place the child on the appropriate further exercises 
in the above kit 

C) No, E02 - Multiplication 
(Cartridges E02-11 through E02-12) 

D) Posttests after cartridges: 

1) E02-11, E02-12 

2) E02-13, E02-14 
3> E02-15 

4) E02-16, E02~17 

5) E02~18, ^:02-19 

6) E02-20 

7) Give Diagnostic Test of Computational Skills Kit 
(Mui^tiplication' of Whole Numbers) to place the 
child on the appropriate fiirther exercises in the 
above kit 

E) No, E03 - Division * . • 
(Cartridges E03-1 through E03-10) f 

F) Posttests after cartridges: 

1) E03-lj, £03-2 

2) EOS-^', E03~4, E03-5 

3) E03-6, E03-7, E03-8 

4) E03-9, E03-10 

5) Give Diagnostic Test of Computational Skills Kit 
(Division of Whole Numbers) to place the child on 
the appropriate further exercises in the above kit 

G) No, E04 « Fractions ^ 
(Cartridges E 04-1 through E04~9) 
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H) Posttesta after cartridges? 

1) E04-2 

2) E04--3 

3) E04'-4, E04--5 

4) E04«6, £04-7 

5) E04-8, E04-9, E04-10 

6) Giv© Diagnostic T©st of Computational Skills Kit 
(Addition, Svibtaraction, Multiplication, and Division 
of Fractions) to further place child 

I) No. SOI - Understanding Decimals 
(Cartridges SOl-1 through SOl-10) 

J) Poattests after giv^n cartridges: < 

1) S01«l Place Valu^ Review \ 

2) S01~2 ii^arm about iOths^ ' / 

3) Decimals and lOOths (801-3) ^ 

4) Using Decimals (SOl-4) 

5) Problems and Practice (SOl-5) ^ 

6) Work with Decimals (SOl-6) 

7) Decimals? Fractions and Division (S01«7) 

8) More on Multiplication (SOl-8) 

9) Equivalent Decimal Fractions (SOl-9) — 

10) Division by Decimals (SOl-^) 

11) Give Diagnostic Test of Computational Skills Kit 
(Decimals) to further place child 

K) No. SOB «• Mathemagic (Algebraic Series for Advanced Students) 

(Cartridges S03»l through SO 3-5) 
L) Posttests after given cartridges: 

1) SO 3-1 How Do Magic Squares Work 

2) SO 3-2 Be Your Own J^agic Square Maker 

3) S03~3 Sums of Sarfes: How to Add Without Adding 

4) S03-4 Sums of Series: How to Count;- without Counting 

5) S03~5 Count by Matching 
M) EOM -.Basic Math Concepts 

(Cartridges EOM-1 through EOM- IS) 
N) Posttests after given cartridges s 

1) EOM-1 Sets 1 

2) EOM- 2 Sets 2 , 

3) Addition and Sixbtraction Concepts 1 (EOM-3) 

4) Addition, and Subtractiojn Concepts 2 (EOM-4) 

5) Multiplication Concepts 1 (EOM-5) 

6) Multiplication Concepts 2 (EOM-6) 

7) Division Concepts 1 (EOM-7) 

8) Division Concepts 2 (EOM-8) 

9) Understanding Fractions 1 (EOM-9) 

10) Understanding Fractions 2 (EOM-10) 

11) Primes and Divisibility (EOM-ll) 

12) Addition and Subtraction of Fractions 1 (EOM-12) 
• 13). Addition and Subtraction of Fractions 2 (EOM-13) 

14) Multiplication and Division of Fractions l'(EdM-14) 

15) Multiplication and Division of Fraction^ 2 (EOM-15) 
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PROCEDURE FOR USE 
# OF THE ARITHMETIC INVOLVEMENT SERIES 

1) Child is greeted and told that h© will be working on the 

Arithmetic Involvement Series (Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
plication, Division, or Fractions) . 



2) Child is^th^n given the Telor Learning Aid afid th© appropri- 
ate ^cartHdga. Th© cartridge is placed in the learning aid 
by th© lab manager. 

3) Th© lab manager must be sure that the first frame of tJhiG 
cartridge- show© 4;hrough th©^ ap©rtur^ (this is shown by the - 
title of the cartridge appearning on th© frame) , 

4) The child is shown how to work the first two examples (i.e., 
if he gets the correct answer, the framfe will advance? if 
he does^iot, it will remain). . , 

5) The child is also told that if h© needs help on any of the 
problems, he should consult the lab manager. 

6) The child l^cords his answ;fer to each frame on the paper 
provided. (The child's name, date, frame number, and arith- 
metic skill should also be recorded on this paper.) 

7) After the child completes one cartridge, he either receives 
a posttest (if one comes; after the cartridge just completed, 
or a second or third cartridge, after which he receives the 
posttest. The child is /^iven a maximum of 20 minutes per 
cartridge. / • ^ " 

8) After the completion o:^ each set of cartridges (those en- 
compassed by each posttest) , the child is given 5000 points, 
and/or an edible, as w.ell as much social reinforcement . 
(praise) . / 

9) After the child compX4tes the posttest, the lab manager and 
child correct the te$t. 

10) If the child reaches' a 90% criterion level, he receives an 
additional 1000 points and/or an edible, 

11) The child and lab manager then plot the percentage correct 
on the child's progress chart (percentage is explained to 
the child, e.g., "you received 27 put of 30 correct, that's 
90%). , ^• 

12) When the child completes an entire set of cartridges, he 
takes th© appropriate Diagnostic Test of the Computational^ 

Skills Kit. ^The next steps are given under the .procedure 

for the. Computational -Skills Kit. 
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BEHAVIORAL CRITERION TEST 
ARITHMETIC INVOLVEMENT SERIES 



1. Chtia ia given T@lor programmed learning aid 1 
and appropriate cartridge, 

2. Lab manager assures that first frame of car- 2 
tridg© appears in aperture, 

3. Child is shown how to work fir^t two 3 
exanples* 

4 . Child is told that if he needs help , h© 4 
should consult the lab manager, 

. 5. Child is given paper to record answjers. 5 

6. Child is given a maximum time pQriojd of 20 6 
minutes, jjer cartridge. 

7. - After <lbmp3^tion of one-three cartridges, the 7 

child receives praise, points, and/or edi- 
^ bias for completion of assignment. 

8. Child is then administered posttest. 8 

9. Child mnd lab manager correct posttest. 9 

10, Child is given praise, points, and/or 10 
edibles for reaching 90% criterion. 

11. Child and lab manager plot child's progress, 3,1 



Criterion Score: 11/11 
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COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS DEVELOPMENT KIT 

1) Contanta 

' A) Six pads Qf Diagnostic Tests ranging f i^ora addition with 

whole nviinbers to decimals and percentages 

B) Four color groups of exercise cards, blue for whole 
nunU^ers, yellow for fractional nusib^rs, aqua for deci- • 

^ mal numerals, and -tan for percentages 

C) 16 reference cards,, one for each of the skill areas 
(which briefly explains the mechanics of each computa- 
tion) 

D) Student Record Books, which contain: 

3.) One Sxiorvey iPest - Part 1 covers coi^^^ ' ' 

whole numbers and fractional numerals? Part 2 covers 
computation with decimal numerals ^nd percentages* 
The Survey Test was designed to uncover the student's 
arithmetic strengths and weaknesses, 

2) 16 Progress Tests to indigate the progress made in 
each of the skill areas. 

3) One individual student record on. which the child 
records his progress on each progress test taken 

II) The Survey Test • . 

A) An ^inventory, of computational skills (pages of Student 
Record Book « only Part 1 is appropriate for Learning 
. 0 House youngsters) 

From the problems tJiat are ihcorrect on the survey test, 
the child is Assigned to one of 16 diagnostic tests*. 
• ; See page 9 of the Teacher's Manual and pages 28 and 29 

■ ] . ' ■ of the Student Record Book on how to assign child to 

the appropriate diagnostic test 
\^ ' , I^I) The Diagnostic Test . 

A) The Diagnostic Test directs the*child to the appropriate 
exercise cards. Each numbered item on the diagnostic 
test Gorreapondrs to an exercise card. Those numbered 
items which are incorrect are recorded on page 29 of 
the Student Record Book. It i^ these exercise cards, 
H within each area^ that the child must complete before ^ 

he takes. the progress test for the skill area 
IV) The Reference Cards • 

A) The reference cards review tTie basic computational pro- 
cedures and demonstrate how to perform the computations 
given on the exercise cards in each skill area 
m ■ ^ V)' Tl^® Exercise Cards • " - • 

A) After the child has completed the Diagnostic Test, he 

begins the appropriate exercise card. He places a paper 
under the card, works the examples in the aperture, and 
then corrects his eic^mples with answers on the opposite 
side of the page ^ ■ - 

# B) If the child completes the exercise in a-position, his 

answers will appear on the opposite side in c*-p(^sition? 
.if he completes the exercise in b-position, his ansfwers 
will appear on the opposite side in d-position 
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The Progres^^ Tests ^ 

A) When tfae child has completed all the needed exercise 
cards iji a given skill area, he takes the progress 
tegt fcrer that area \ 

B) If the child receives 70% or below on the progress 
test, tm must be redirected to the appropriate ©xer«- 
cise cards for further practice in that area 

The Student: Record Book 

A) An. itens-by-iteiu analysis of the child's score on th© 
Survey Test 

B) Ari item-by-item analysis of the child's score on each 
d(iagnoBtic test , ' 

C) A record of each set of exercises completed 
. D) . th^. progreas test scores 

/ ■ 
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. PROCEDURE FOR COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS DEVELOPMENT KIT 

1) Th© Survey Test will initially be aditiinistered to each child 
' ^ above grade 4 , 

2) Children ^ill initially b© aasignad to th© fundamental skill 
araas taught through the Arithmetic Involveroent S^rie®. 

3) . Aft^r completion of all cartridges and poattests for a 
f» ^ given skill, the child will receive the Diagnostic 'Mt 

for th© kit in which h© has received instruction {©.g.r a 
child completing the multiplication cartridges would r©- 
cfiv© the multiplidation diagnostic test) . 

4) The Diagnostic Test will determine which exercises th© 
.__ child must cQir^late. 

# 5) The child then completes . all exercises within the sicill area 

(a paper is placed undeif the exercise (in position a or b) , 
The child never writes on the exercise card itself, 

6) After completion of each exercise card, the child receives 
points and/or an edible, and much praise for completion of 

• work. , . 

7) The child and lab manager then correct the ex^cise card 

y (in poiLition c or d) and the child receives an Additional 

1000 points and/or an edible if he receives 90% or above 
i on the exercise card, 

8) The lab manager and , child then plot the percentage -dorrect 
on the exercise card, .on l;he grliph provided. 

9) After completion of all exercise cards within a given ©kill 
area (the child will be given 25 minutes to complete each' 
exercise card) , he then takes the progresst test for the,.,- 
skill area just practices.- 

10) If the, child does not reach 90% or better on the progress 

■ ^test, he must go back and complete additional exercises in 

. . that area. (When the child does not reach 90% on an exer- 

cise card, he must also repeat that exercise card vmtil 90% 
criterion level i's reached.) 

11) If the child is taking a progress test, he will recaiye 
points and/or .an edible for completion of the assignment. 
If he receives 90% or above on this test, he receive^ an 

• additional 1000 points and/or an edib3,a, 

12) After the child has completed the progress test in a skill 
area (to criterion), he returns to the Arithmetic Involve- 
ment Sm^^ for exercise in the - fundamental skills of a 
Qubsequ'^Eskill area (order of skiii" areas to be completed 

^ by Tamnt^^g^ria, Brian, and Chris (luultiplication, division, 

^ fractionsT^onceptualization, addition, and subtraction) 

(order of skill areas to be completed by David - addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, Arithmetic Involvement Series ' ' 
^ orily, division, Arithmetic Involvement Series only, concep- 

tualization) . 

^ ^ 13) After completi|ig the ,ca.rtridges and posttests in each, skill 

^ • area of the 2Krithmetic mi^olvement Series, the child moves 

on to^ the diagnostic test, exercise cards / and progress 

tBptB of the Computational Skills Kit. 
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Nam® J 

BEHAVIORAL CRITERION TEST 
COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS DEVELOPMENT KIT 



1. The child is administered the Survey -Test 
(Part 1) and Diagnostic Test of the Com- 
putational Skills Development Kit. 

2. The child is assigned to the appropriate 

' exercise card in the Computational- Skills 
Development Kit. Those exercises within 
i^e skill area in question are <;hosen from 
those recorded on page 29 of the Student 
Record Book. 

3. The child is given one of the exercise cards 
needed for remediation and a paper is 
placed under the exercise card in position 

a or b, 

4. The child is given 25 minutes for completion 
of the exercise card. 

5. After completion of each exercise card, 
the child receives points, edibles, and 
praise for completion of work. 

6. The child and lab meager then correct 
the exercise card (in position c or d) 
and the child receives an additional 1000 
points and/or an edible for receiving 90% 
or above on the exercise card. 

7. The lab manager and child then plot the 
percentage correct on the exercise card, 
on the graph provided. 



Supplementary Arithan^tic Series 



1} Sullivan Matheniaitics Series (California State Series) 
A) ContentSJ 

1) Progranimed workbooks in the following areas of 
Kiathematics s 

a) Book 1 (Basic Adaition) ^ 

b) Book 2 (Advanced Addition) ^. 

c) Book 3 (Sxibtraction) 

. d) .. Book Ji - CMultiplication) 

e) Book 5 (Division) 

f) Book 6 (Fractions) 

g) Book 7 (Decimals) 

h) Book 8 (Measurement) 

11) Commercially Sold Flashcards 
A) Contents 

1) Addition 

2) Subtraction 

3) Multiplication 

4) Division 
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APPENDIX 5 
SYLliABLES 

/ ■ . / 

E2E^i5ti^/ It i® not juat one eound. In ©aying 
it you stopped ©IlghH^^rea tiroes in order to change ©ounds^. 
Th© v?ord is broken intj/ four natural pieces: 

pop u la tion 
These natural pieces of a spoken word are called syllables. 



Understanding the way syllables are made will help you 
in spelling and in learning to read new words. What rules can 
w© find out about them? 

Every syllable must have one vow^l sound. Count the sylla 
bles in theae words: 



head 



ledge 



J^igiit ^ playing 

nation lovely _ 

treatment pi«ino 



fullness - beautiful 

fiddle . weight 
various apple 



Can you see that two or more vowels standing togethecrr 
and making one sound are part of one syllable? For exajrapl©, 
ea in head^ ea in treat, eau in beau/ti/£ul, and ©i in weight;* 

M:an you see that the endings are syllables by themselves?' 
tion ±ng dl^ 

ly " pie 

n^ss fuX ous 



(Cont*) 
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GENERAL RULES FOR DIVIDING WORDS INTO SYLLABLES: 

1. If a word haa only bne vowel sound, it has only on© syllable. 
Circl© the words with only one syllabi©. 

watch .. plan© large 

opal dead ^ . flight 

height deadly slid© 

abl© kitchen caught 

Write three one-eyllable words: 



2. Divide between two like or "twin" consonants standing to- 
gether. For example, vc/cv. Also there* s: 

ap/ple fid/die * 

of/fer nar/row 

Can you divide thi^se words? 

common banner dollar 

pattern rotten ' . coffee 

cotton button suppose 

« 

3. Usually we divide between two unlike consonants standing 
together tvc/cv) unless they make a blend as ah, sh. 

pub/lish con/test ^ 

car/pet ' lum/ber 

Divide these words into syllables? 

cutlet parson tablet 

picture signal escape 

harvest members , perhaps 

4. In words which haT>e one consonant between two vowels (vcv) , 
divide before the consonant if the vowel sound is long. 

oA>ey e/ven pi/rate 

si/lent 

Divide these words into syllables? 

pilot open among 

spider divide - select 

baliave again . ' famous 
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APPENDIX 6 
THE NUMBER LINEJ 



h 1 2' 



1) 



Write in the n\is sing 



?r~r 



1 S^T^T S ■ 9 "TIT 



2) ir~T 



Write in the missii^ 



TU numbers 



3) iir 



1^ 



Write in the 
missing numbers 



r 



0 12 34.5676^ "10 



4) 



'^O 75 80 "' 85 90 95 lOO 



Write in the missing nmnbers^ 
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5) 



Write in the missing numbers 
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^ „ _ 3 ~ ~ ^ Writ© in th© missing numbors 

t 



IZ^Cr Zr 50 _ 60 Write in the missing numbers 



• Z ^ _ _ ^ • Write In the miwing nilnto 



— IZ ^ ' Write in the missing numbers 



r 

10) -~— jqt— g-g '^■^ 6^ 



Write in the missing nximbers 



Write in the 



— -ZTTL. _ missing numbers 



Z ""Z ^ "9 _ _ '' write in. the missing ntambers 



13) g v^. 1 1 1/2 — 2 ^ m — T 



Write in tihe 
missing numbers 
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14) ^'~~T7r~^VT''~i^^ ^ 



Write in the 
missing n\;uob©] 



15} ^"ttt^^-w^-itT^ 

Write in tha Mssing 



T 



ntamfoars 



J— l-:a/4 5" Write in the missing niunbers 



75 — — ^ ____ Write in the missing numbers 

I/) 0 1 ^ 



18) ^ — — _ Write in the - 

— ..^ — 1 missi^ng numbers 



j^9j . Write in the 

— TIZI 5" missing nxambers 



•^^^ ^ _„ 1 Write in the missing numbers 



V 




Or- 
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NUMBER SYSTEMS 



1) The numbers or digits in our decimal plac© value system 
ar© 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 



me th© numbers in our decimal place value system. 
— How many niambers ar© there? 



2) The numbers between 6 and 12 are 1, 8, 9, 10, 11. The 
number <s} between 9 and 11 are/is 



3) The numbers' between 20 and 30 are 



4) The numbers between 28 and 33 are 



5) The number halfway Ipatween 20 and 30 is 25. 



50 ^ _ ^ 

5 below F^above 



There are numbers above and numbers below 



6) The number halfway between 30 and 40 is 

^ ^ 1^ ^ 35"^ ^ 



7) The number halfway between 10 and 20 is . 



8) The number halfway between 60 and 80 is 



9) The number halfway between 0 and 100 is .* 



2^4 



Niambers can be named in many ways. For example, two tens ' 
and eight on©e can b© named as 28. 28 can also be najned 
as 28 on©3.' 

Three hundreds, six tens, and eight ^ones can be named as 368. 

Two hundreds, twelve tens, and six ones can be named as 236. 

200 - two hundreds (2 x 100) 
120 -> twelve tens (12 x 10) 
6 - six ones (6x1) 

, Sixty-five tens can foe named as 650 t65 X 10) 
Fifty-three tens can be named as (53 x 10) 



One hundred, sixteen tens and nine ones- can be named as 

100 one hundred (1 x 100) 
16'0 sixteen tens (16 x 10) 
___9 9 nine ones (1 x 9) 



Write the. numeral for 
Eighty-six tens 



Six ones and nine tens 



Three ones, eight hundreds, and no tens' 



One hundred, forty-eight tens, and zero ones 

-v-r-r-ii,. .vL_^ 

^ one hundred (1 x ) 

48 tens (48 x _ T 

zero ones (0 x ) 
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16) Five th^sands, six hundreds, zero tens, and six one© 

17) Seven thousands, zero hundreds, eight tene, and five on©© 

18) Five hundred, eighteen tens, and six ones 

50G five hundreds (5 x ' ) 
eighteen tens (18 x""^ ") 
six ones (6 x ) 



19) Nine hundreds, /sixteen tens, and six ones 

^ . nine hundreds x ) 

sixteen tens ( x ') 

six ones ( x ) 



20) Nine thousand fifty-»one 



21) Count by fives starting with 80. 
80, 85, 90, 95, 

22) Count by fives starting with 50. 
^0 _ 60 70 ■ 80. 



23) Count by fives starting with 16, 
16 26 41 



24) Count by tens starting with' 18. 
18 38 
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25) Count by' 30 's starting with 8. 

f. 

8 



26} Count by 20 's starting with 22. 
22 



27) 



If a number is multiplied .by 10, a zero is added. If a 
nujiiber is divided by 10, a zero is subtracted. 



Examples: 80 x 10 ^ 800 

6 X 10 ^ 60 

700 X 10 ^ 7000 

800 V 10 ^ 80 

60 T 10 ^ 6 

7000 T 10 « 700 

What is 20 x 10? 



28) What, is 62 x 10? 



29) What is 59 x 10? 



30) Wliat is 103 X 10? 



31) What is ,80 -i- *iO? 



If a nuonber is multiplied by 10, 
how many zeros are added? 

If a number is divided by 10, 
how many zeros are subtracted? 



32) What is 500 r 10? 



33) WUat is 8000 ^ 10? 



34) What iB 10,000 i 10? 
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If a number is multiplied py 100, two zeros are added 
a number is divided by 100, two zeros are subtracted. 



If 



Examples: 



6 3C 100 « 600 . 
80 X 100 8000 
48 X 100 ^ 4800 
600 T 100 ^ 6 
8000 100 « 80 
4800 ^ 100 » 48 



If a number is multiplied by 100 
how many zeros are added? 

If a number is divided by 100, 
how many zeros ^re subtracted? 



What is 9 X 100? 



What is 50 x 100? 



What is 68 x 100? 



What is 200 ? 100? 



What is 7000 i 100? 



What is 80,000 t 100? 



SUBTRACT 



100 - 10 100 
-10 



1000 - 10 ^ 



2000 - 10 « 



3000 - 100 « 
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46) 40Q0 - 10 ^ 
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47) 5000 - 100 ^ 



48) 6000 10 ^ 



49) 7000 100 ^ 



50) 8000 - 10 ^ 



259 
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APPENDIX 7 

Nam® t 
Date:. 

We are 'interested in your feelings about the following statements 
concerning Behavior Modification. Reach each stateinent carefullv 
and decide how ^u feel about it. Pleas© respond to each item \ 
whether or not you have had direct experience with Behavior i 
Modification. ' - 

If you strongly agree with the statement, encircle SA below 1 
the statement. 
. If you agree, encircle A below the statement. 

If you are undecided or uncertain, encircle ? below th© 
statement. 

If you d4.sagx"©e, encircle D below the statement. 

If you s-^rongly d/sagree, encircle SD below the statement. 

1. The benefits of Behavior Modification have been exaggerated. 

SA A • ? D SD 

2. Behavior ftodif ication has unliraitffid possibilities, 

SA A ? D SD ^ 

3. .1 wish my education was accomplished under B©havi6r Modifi- 
cation methods. 

SA A ? D SD 

4. Behavior Modification is unable to meat the demands of -a 
complex social order, 

SA A ? D SD ^ 

5. - The extra time involved in dispensing rewards is worth th@ 

improvement seen as a result of using Behavior Modification, 

SA A ? D SD 

6., Behavior Modifigation causes too much friction among the 
children in the clasarooto. • 

SA A ? D ^ SD 

7. Behavior Modification helps a child learn how to cope with 
his environment. 

SA A ? D -SD 

8. More money should be spent on Behavior Modification programs. 

SA A ? D SD 

9. Behavior Modification makes a child stop working when rewards 
are not available. 

SA A ? D SD 

10. Behavior Modification strengthens moral development. . 

SA A ? . D • SD . 

11. Behavior Modification will advance education to a higher level. 

SA . A , ? D SD •' • <, 

12. More people would support {tmp^) Behavior Modification if 
.they knew mora about it. ^fc.- ' • 

SA A ? D ^W.^^*. 

13. Behavior Modification ©jiaM^^^^feb -make the toe posaibl® 

use of our lives. 

SA A ? D SD ■ 
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All teachers should be prohibited from using Behavior Modi- 
fication in their classrooms. 

SA A ? D SD . • 

Behavior Modification is just another name for tyranny. 

SA A ? . D SD 

The added expense involved in purchasing rewards is not 
worth the eventual gain from a program of BehaVior Mofi- 
fication. 

SA A ? D SD 

Behavior Modif icaiilon improves overall classroom conditions. 

SA A ? D SD" . ' 

Behavi(S^r Modification aids learning. 

SA A ? D . SD _ . 

Behavior Modification helps to improve relationships between 
children. » 

SA A ? D SD 

Behavior Modification helps to produce desired behavior. 
SA A ? D SD 



^6x • 
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APPENDIX 8 
PRETEST 

BEimviORAL PRINCIPLES, STANFORD DIAGNOSTIC TEST, 
AND CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



Grandma's Rul© involving activity reinforcers is called: 

a) Contingency Reinfoi-ceraent 

b) The Fechnerian Principle 

c) Token Reinforcement System 

A stimulus that has not been previously paired witKa re- 
inforcer, is presented following a response, and /increases 
the frequency of that response (strengthens the i-esponse) 
is: ' M 

a) an unconditioned punisher ^ ^ 

b) ^an unconditioned reinforcer 

c) a conditioned punisher 

d) a conditioned reinforcer 

How can children accidentally be trained into bad habits? 

a) by ^ never reinforcing the child 

b) by giving in when the child misbehaves 

c) by reinforcing intermittently 

d) by continuously reinforcing the child 

Shifting criteria and differential reinforcement are the 
essential features of: • 

a) a token system 

b) behavioral analysis 

c) reinforcement of successive- approximations 

d) none of these 

Punichment causes: 

a) escape and avoidance behavior 

b) high rates of negative behavior 

c) high rates of positive behavior 

d) none of these 

Contingency can best be defined as: 

a) Reinforcer of (punisher) B will be given for any response 
that occurs 

b) If and only if response A occurs will reinforcer B be 
given 

c) If and only if response A occurs will reinforcer or 
punisher B be given . . 

d) A rule or specified relationship 
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8. 




10 



12. 



13. 



14. 



Activity reinforcers can litest be defined ass 

a) enjoyable gaiaea 

b) privileges 

c) conditioned reinforcers , 

d) none of these 

What is time«out? 

a) isolating the child from other people for a period of 
time . 

p,lacin9 the child in the hall or sending him to the 
principle 

cutting off the possibility for all reinforcement for 
a period of time 

punishing the child for \indesirable behavior 



b) 
c) 
d) 
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On what type of reinforcement schedule do 'slot machines 
pay off? 

a) variable interval 

b) , variable ratio 

c) fi3ced interval 

d) fixed ratio 

How can the teacher reduce the need for special reinforce- 
ment systems in the future? 

a) praise frequently and appropriately 

b) always pair the giving of tokens and payoffs with 
praise comments 

c) always use activity reinforcers with token reinfprcers 

d) praise intermittently .to build up responses strongly 
resistant to extinction 

Scores on the Stanford Diagnostic Test are expressed as: 

a) raw scores, age scores, and stanines 

b) raw scores, percentiles; and grade equivalents 

c) raw scores, percentiles, and grade scores 

d) raw scores, grade scores, and stanines 

The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tests do not measures 

a) blending ""T^* 

b) . syllabication 

c) sound discrimination 

d) spelling * 

The reading comprehension subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic 
Test is divided into two portions. These arfe: 

a) rate of reaMng and factual # 

b) literal and word usage 

c) literal and inferential 

d) none of these 

The rate of reading stibtest is scored by: 

a) counting the number of correct responses 

b) counting the number of responses 

c) subtracting the number of errors from the number correct 

d) non^ of these 

^b3 




Time limits for the Stanford Diagnostic Test: 

a) can be extended ^ 

b) ^ must be rigidly Adhered to, but the test can be termi- 

nated early if all pupils have completed the given 
subtest 

c) must be rigidly adhered to and cannot be eactended or 
shortened under any circumstance 

d) none of these 

» 

The two subtests >of the Stanford Diagnostic Test in which . 
gk^de scores are prcyOTded are: 

a) concept^ialization and fractions 

b) computation and number facts 

c) computation and conceptualization 

d) none of these 

All subtests of the Stanford Diagnostic Tests should be 
given: 

a) at one time 

b) in separate sittings 

c) in two days 

d) none of these 

Which of these areas are not tested in the Number Facts 
subtests of the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test?, 

a) addition • 

b) fractions 

c) ' carrying / • . 

d) division 

Which subtests of the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test 
will fourth' to si?:th grade children find most difficult? 

a) common fractions - understanding 

b) common fractions ~ computation 

c) decimal fraqtions and percent 

d) algebraic operations 

What scoring system is particularly meaningful for the 
Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test? 

a) S'tanines , - 

b) grader equivalents 

c) - grade scores 

d) raw scores 

The Reading Checks of the Reading Attainment Systems evaluates 

a) word usage ■ s 

b) comprehension 

c) word attack skills 

d) vooabulary 

^he Reading Attainment Systems are' color coded according ^o: 

a) interest area* w ' 

b) ^kill ^ ,F 

c) i*eading level ' • , 

d) vocabulary 




A student using the ComputationaX Skills Development 
first takeg tli@j 

a) diagnostic t®stia 

b) survey t©st 

c) progr@s@ test 

d) ^ none of thes© 

Using the Computational Skills Kit, the student answers 
the eKercis©' cards s 

a) in* his record book i 

b) on a piece of paper placed unaer the example 

c) on the disposable exercise card 

d) on the pad provided 

After the student takes the placement guide of the Smv 
Spelling Laboratory, he is assigned to: 

a) tracks 

b) lettered learning wheels 

c) check tests 

d) alphabetization exercises 

Additional components of the SRI^ Spelling Laboratory do 

not include: 

al tricky words 

b) homonyms ^ ^ 

c) synonyms 

d) word usage ,and alphabetization 

The SRA Reading Laboratory shoul<^ be used with students in 
grades : ' 

a) 2-4 

b) 3-6 

c) • 7-9 

d) all levels 

The Enrich Arithmetic Involvement System uses: 

a) Learning Wheels ^ 

b) Telor programmed learning aids * * ' 

c) Student Record Books 

d) none of these 

What does the Consonant and Vowel Sounds Kit§ utilize after 
the completion ofi each lesson? 

a) a learning wheel 

b) a cassette lesson ©valuator . 

c) a duplicating master ©valuator 

d) , none of these 

Which of these arithmetic kits contains a con^septualization 
unit? . * . 

a) Arithmetic Involvement Series (Piractions) 
•b) Arithmetic Involvement $eries (Decimals) . v 

c) Computational Development Kit 

d) None of these 




FINAL CRITERION TEST 

Nam® t 
Dates 



1. A stimulus that has not been previously paired witli a re- 
inforcer, is presented following a response, and increases 
the frequency of tliat response (strengthens the response) iss 

a) an unconditioned punisher 

b) an unconditioned reinforcer 

c) • a conditioned punisher 

d) a conditioned reinforcer 

2. , Activity reinforcers can best be defined as: 

a) enjoyable games 

b) privileges 

c) conditioned reinforcers 

d) none of these 

3. The reinforcement schedule in which the organism receives 
a reinforcer after a fixed number of responses is called: 

a) fixed interval 

b) variable ratio 

c) fixed ratio 

d) variable interval 

4. Which is not a major criterion for a good behavioral objective? 

a) accomplishable 

b) observable * 

c) socially relevant 

d) functional 

5. Extinction is said to have occurred when: 

a) there is a withholding of reinforcement for a response 

b) th©^ response is prevented from occurring for a period 
of time % 

c) there ia a gradual reduction in the rate of a conditioned 
response as a result of the withholding of reinforcement 
for that response 

d) the response is allowed to occur with reinfo](*ce3;nent * 

6. Target behaviors can be measured as? 

a) pre and posttreatment behaviors 

b) frequency and duration targets 

c) frequency and obs©rv^le targets . 
. d) sin»ultaneou/§ and aeguentiaX targets 

7. Ne^gative reinforcement ia: ) 
a punishment ^ 

h)- removal of a negative reinforcement contingency upon a 
behavior ' * ^ 

c) removal of a positive reinforcer upon punishment 

d) escape and avoidance behavior 
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8. - Extinction occurs most rapidly when: 

a) unpredictable intermittent reinforcement is administered 

b) predictable intermittent reinforcement is administered 

c) continuous reinforcement is administered 

d) fixed interval reinforcement is administered 
'* »• 

9, How can punishment be effectively utilize'd? 

a) a,void the use of an aggressive • model ; give a warning 
ilgnal; p^i^nish infrequently 

b) j^event escape and avoidance from the source of punish- 
■ itfent; use time-out; avoid the use of an aggressive 

mbdel 

c) minimize the need for future punishment; avtsjid an 
aggressive model; use reinforcement ^nost of the time 

d) prevent escape and avoidance from th^ source of punish- 
ment; minimize the need for future punishment; avoid 
the use of an aggressive model 

10. Two features of this reinforcement schedule are, below: 

1) once the organism makes the response |. he responds as 
fast as he can until he completes the requirements; and 

2) there is a post reinforcement pause. 
Answers: 

a) fixed interval 

b) fixed ratio 

c) variable interval 

d) variable ratio 

11. The Reading Attainment System does not consist of: 

a) graded reading selections 

b) Reading Checks 

c) Spelling Checks 
. d) A pronunciatioi/Vall chart 

12. The Reading AttainJbent System does not test the following 
comprehension skil/lvB: 

a*) understandiiig of the story as a whole 
b) factual information ' - 

^ c) inferential information 

d) none of these 

13. The Survey Test in the Computational Skills Kit directs the 
child to: 

^ ^ a) the Diagnostic Tests 

b) exercise cards 

c) Progress Tests 

d) tlie Student Record Book 

14 . The answers to the exercise cards in .the Computational Skills 
0 Kit ar@ found: 

a) in the a or b position 

b) in the c or d position 

c) next to each item % ^ 

d) none of thejse 

# o ■ ^-(^7 • 
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15. T-hQ Check Tests of the SRA Spelling Laboratory are assigned: 
J a) aft^r the child completes each learning wheel 

b) after the child completes " each set of lettered wheel© 

c) after the child responds cojrrectly to 90% of the items 
on an oral spelling test r 

d) none of these I 

16. The SRJU„Spelling Laboratory contains: 
^ a) letter^rd^learning wheels 

^ b) ) exercise cards 

c) audio-visual materials 

d) cartridges 

'^^^ duplicating masters of the Arithmetic Involvement Series 
^ are coordinated with specific: 

a) cartridges 

b) frames 

c) units 

d) exercises 

# . ^8- The SRA Voc^bulab III should be used with students in 

grades : 

a) 4-6 

b) 7-^ , * 

c) all levels « 

d) none of these 



Which of these arithmetic kits contains' a conceptualization 
unit? 

a) Arithmetic Involvement Series (Division) 

b) Arithmetic Involvement Series (Fractions) 

c) Computational Skills Development Kit 
^ d) none of these 

20. The Consonant and Vowels Sounds Kit does not. contain: 

a) • cassettes 

b) cartridges 

c) keyed duplicating masters 

# d) learning wheels 

\ ' 

21. The Vocabulary subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Test is administered: i 

a) through written instructions 

b) orally 

♦ the Stanford Diagnostic Test does not measure Vocabulary 

jger se 

d) none of these ^ 

22. Th© Syllabication subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic Tests 
•asks the pupil to indicate: 

# a) all the syllables contained in the word 

b) only the initial syllable 

c) the first and last syllables 

d) none of these 

* On 
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The Sound Discrimination^ubtast requires that the pupil; 

a) find the sound designated in one word, in one of three 
others 

b) recognize /the sounds of designated letters 

c) find the beginning and ending sounds of designated Words 

d) none of these 

The Blending subtest is: 

a) the easiest word recognition skill tested in the battery 

b) the most difficult word recognition skill tested in the 
battery 

c) measured in grade equivalents 

d) none of these 

The Stanford Diagnostic Test in Reading provides: 

a) a total grade score for the entire test 

b) a total stanine score for the entire test 

c) separate scores for each subtest and no total score 

d) none of these 

In administering the Stanford Diagnostic Test in Arithmetic, 
if the child encounters words that are difficult for him to 
readt - ■ \ ' ^ 

a) ' the administrator should tell him that no help on the 

test can be given 

b) the administrator should help the child with the words 

c) ' the administrator should help him with the words as 

well as the arithmetic process involved 

d) none of these 

The ratings used with the Number Facts subtest of the 
Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test are: 

a) stanines 

b) gr^de scores • ' 

c) verbal descriptions 

d) grade equivalents 

Which of the following areas are not covered in the Number 
Systems and Operations subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic 
Arithmetic Test? 
a3 number line 

b) properties of operations 

c) identity elements 

d) none of these 

The aritlimetic areas that are combined, in c^ne subtest of 
the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test - Level II are: 

a) addition and subtraction ' 

b) multiplicatiofi and division 

c) addition and multiplication ♦ 

d) division and subtraction 

N . 
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Grade equivalents a^G given for which of the subtests *in 
the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test? 

a) Fraction^ ^ / 

b) Number Systems and^ Operations 

c) Computation * 

d) Division 



r 
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LEARNING LAB RULES 



No child is to b© left alone inn the Learning Lab at any 
tim@. 

No child is to take or replace any materials from th© 
shelves. The lab manager must take and replace materials 
at all time©. 

No child is to operate the cassette player without the lab 
manager's ^ssisktance. 

NO child is to touch "the air condltioher.at any time. 

The Learning Lab should'be locked at all times when not in 
use . 

No child, except t<he youngsters being tutored or serving 

as peer moni tors r should be in the Learning Lab at any time. 

No materials should be taken out of the Learning Lab by any 
child. 

No curriculum materials, except Teacher Manuals and the books 

S behavioral pfsmciples , should be removed from the Learning 
b by lab managers or college' tutors. 

No more' than 5 children and 3 adults should be in the Learn- 
ing Lab at one time. 

Lab managers and college tutors should sign in and out after 
each session in the Learning Lab. 

If a lab manager or cpllege tutor cannot attend a session, 
they should call either the project director or Learning 
House at least. 2 hours before the scheduled time period. 

The lab manager, and college tutor when serving as lab 
assistant, should report point totals and child's behavior 
to the teaching parents. All incidents of positive or nega- 
tive behavior should be reported. 

The lab manager or assistant must record the appropriate 
data in the child's folder after each session. 
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LEARNINQ LAB' VIGNETTES 

1. The child who refuses to do the work assigned, e.g., bangs 
on the table, stares out the window, plays with his pencil, 
etc. 

2. The child who works extremely slowly and has not completed 
an assignment in 3 days. ^ 

3. The child who starts a conversation with the lab manager 
and refuses to get started with hia work. 

4. The child who says he is sick, tired, or "not feeling well" 
and wants to skip the day's session, 

5. The child who says "this is too hard for me" and throws 
the assignment on the floor. * ^ 

6. The child who stamps, pouts, and tantrums because be does 
not get his 5000 points for completion of assignment, 

7. The child who continuously says, "I can't do this," for 
every assignment he is given. 

8. The child who continuously gets wrong answers, even though 
the material is at his achievement level. 

9. The child who constantly complains about, "how boring my 
assignments are." 



10. The child who "takSfe a dislike" to a particular lab manager, 
calls him names, curses, speaks in a sarcastic manner, etc, 

TKe child who begins to physically fight w/th another child 
in the I+earning Lab. , 
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12. The child who talks loudly, get% up from his desk, etc, and 
disrupts other children in the Learning Lab. 

13. The child who argues about the time he's supposed to come to 
the Learning Lab. 

14. The child who argues that his answer is correct and the key 
is wrong. 

15. The child who says, "You didn't tell me what you wanted me 
J to do and that's why my assignment is not completed." 

16. The child who makes excuses tp leave the Learning Lab, e.g., 
to get a drink of water, go to the bathroom, look for a 
pencil, etc. 

17. The child who has something else planned at the tim© of 
tutoring. 



•ir!HIACHING- INTERACTION COMPONENTS 



After c 
tests : 



ipieticjwa of assignments oj^on correction of advancement 



4. 



8 



1- Initial Prato,; "You get many right today. Excellent." * 
•Boy, you imally worke\a hard on your assignment. G©e, 
^ you got 90%,, that's gre\t." 

2* Descriptloim of Xnap propri ate Behavior: "This answer i® not 
correct. I^t^s go back to the story and see if we' can 

find the ccwrrect answer." "Ypu were banglDg Qll the table 

for five miaiutes, so you didn't get to complete your multi- 
plication ©3Kampl©s." 

3. Rationale; '"You must read the story more carefully in order 
to get mor© answers, correct. "y^Banging on the table pre- 
vents you from doing" the- ccJKlputations carefully and correctly 

Deacriptloni of the Appropriate Behavior: "The correct answer 
to the quesition is c , becausenDt'pays^Tn the passage that 
the boy'^ favorite game is football," "Vihen you multiply, 
you. must cairry the ten's place nui^ber like this: 
17" 

?oint Conse^encea; "You did an excellent job in completing 
your assignmentTWo you gat 5000 points and a piece of candy. 
"Because yora ba^ed on the table for 5 minutes, you 'did not 
complete, yow alignment, so today you will not get your - 
5000 point&« But you can tr^^ again tomorrow." 

Request for Acknowledgement: "I showed .you how to c^rry the 
10 's place im^^^rvhen multiplying. Do ypu \inde3tstand how 
to do it now?" "Do you . see why the answer is \b instead of c? 

FjQgtice and j;eedback t "Show me- if you .can do this multipli- 1 
cation problem m which you carry the 10' s place number. 

Very. good, you really learned it."* "Do you see why * 
the answer is not d? Can you tell me what the correct 
answer woul^e?. No, nqt c. Let's look at the story' 
again. G^d, it's a. You found the right answer." 

P^MLZE^il®- "Great job. You got 5000 points and a candy 
for completing your assiowMent." "this is really excellent. 
You got an additional IQOO^ points and a candy for receiving 
90% on your reading and/ skill checks." "You tried really ' 
hard and you got 5000, joints and a candy. That ' s .excellent. 
Tomorrow I'm mum you'll get the extra candy and 1000 points 
for reaching 90% criterion on your advancement test. You're 
really getting to understand the material," • 



17 
x2 
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BEHAVIORM. CRITERION TEST 
TEACHING- INTERACTION COMPONENTS 



1. Initial Praise 

V 

2 . Description" of Inappropriate Behavior 

3. Rationale 

4* Description of Appropriate Behavior 

5, Point Consequences 

6* Request for Acknowledfgement 

7, Practice and Feedback'^ 

8. Final Praise 

Criterion Score = 8/8 ^ 



UIBORATORY MANAGERS' TIME AND ACTIVITY SCHEDULE 



Week 2 (June 9-13) 

June 7 (Sat.) Three-hour meeting to disouss materials and 
general procedures. Kits to be intrcjuced: Reading Attainment 
Systems 1 and 2, Computational Skills Kit, and Arithmetic In- 
volvement Series. 

Time: 7-10, place: Learning House 



June 9 (Mon.) Review of procedures and materials; role playing 
ofproced^ris and potential problems. (Dan and Sharri) Time: 
10-1 (3 hours), place; Learning House 



June 10 (Tues. ) Learning Lab opens. Project director models 
requTredT procedures . (Dan ^and Sharri observe) Time: 3:30-6:00, 
7:00-7:.30 (4 hours) (3 hours). Place: Learning House. 



June 11 (W^d..) Review 6f procedures and materials; role playing 
of procedures and potential problems. (l>an, Sharri, Chris, Stan). 
Time: 10-1; project director models required procedures; Dan 
and Sharri rehearse procedures: Time: 3:30-6:00* 7:00-7:30 (4 
hours) Stan and Chris observe. Place: Learning HouBe.' 



June 12 (fhurs.) Chris and Stan rehearse required procedures, 
Sharri, Dan, and project directxpr observe. Time: 3:30-6:00, 
7:00-7:30 (4 hours) . ' 



June 13 (Fri. ) Le^rnihg Lab closed. First Learning- Lab meeting 
Time: 11-12 noon, placer Learning House. 
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COLLEGE TUT0R3' TIME AND ACTIVITY SCHEDULE 



Weeks 2 a nd 3 (June 9-23) 

Continue serving as observer at Learning House (or child's 
home or school)- for three 2-hour- blocks per week. Initiation 
of collection of ABC data. Timqi 3 hours {>er week. 

Attend one weekly seminar (with Stan) - V^^(^k 2. First Learning 
Lab meeting 11-12 noon^ June 13.' ; 



Attend two weekly seminars, 1) w 
Week 3 . 



ith 



2) at Learning Lab ~ 



Note: Marilyn and David ~ follow thfei above observation pro- 
cedure ' from weeks 2-5 (June 9-July ife'-; attend the above semi- 
nars. < ^. ■ 



Weeks 4 and 5 (Ju ne 2 3-July 7) , 

Observe at Learning Laboratory (using ABC Check List) j^or three 
1-hour blocks per day (five days per week) 15 hours per week, 

NAttend two 1-hour seminars per week (General Meeting - Stan; 
Learning Lab Seminar - project director and 'lab managers) , 

Note: Marilyn and David - follow the above olDservation pro- 
cedure from weeks 6-7 (July 14-28); attend Observer, General, 
and Learning Lab meetings. 

Weeks 6-11 (July 3,4-August 22) 

♦ 

Serve as lab assistants, i.e., assist lab managers in adminis- 
tering Learning Lab program. Time:, 15- hours per week. 

Attend two 1-hour seminars per week (General Meeting » Stan; ^ 
Learning Lab Seminar - project director and lab managers) . 

Note': 44ari4yn and David - serve as lab assistants ~ weeks 8-11- 
(Juiy 28-August 22); attend General Meeting and Lear:5driig Lab. 
Seminar. ' J 




OBSERVATIONAL PROCEDURES 

Both observers of dual collect frequency d^ta (dne hour) 

While observer^ in dual .collects frequency data, observe 
collects ABC (Antecedent-Behavior-Conseq^ent) data (one 
hour) . 

Dual switches roles: observer^ collects frequency' dat^j , 
ol^server, collects ABC data (one hour) . 



* 
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LEARNING HOUSE 
Observation Division ^^^^^ ^/^^/^ 

OBSERVATION SUMMARY FOR: ' i 



^ — = 

BY: 


r 


submit tads _ 




DATE OF OBSERVA')MON: ^\/__/ 


; DA¥ OF WEEK: 






TIME OF OBSERVATION: m to 


M • , 






•LOCATION. OF OBSERVATICJNs 








PEOiPLE PRESENT DURING OBSERVATION: • - ' * ' ' .. 


• 

« 










ft - ■ -- - 1 - , , ^ 1 ^ ^ 11 



DESCRIPTION' OP OBSERVATION ENVIRONMElJJT: 



EXTERIOR: ^ ^ 



INTERIOR: 



ABC BEHAVIOR SUMMARY 



^ ANTECEDENT,. BEHAVIOR. CQNS EQUENCEf 

^ What happened before What hajppenea after 

^ As coJt^are^ to previous interactions Vith> child, a.iisAher behavior 
m wa^j Poor. Fair , ' Average Good Excellent 



LEAimiJjjG LAB PROCEDURBS • 

4 

1. Pre and posttraafment testing 

2. Pre^riptiv© currieuluxn. 
3» Programmed materials 

4. . College tutor© ^ 

■ • ' ■ ■ " ^' 

5. Peer monitoring - ^ - " 

6. Points and edibles 

7. Self-charting of progress « 

TIME SCHEDULB 

Week 1 (June 2-^6) " : . 

Diagnostic testing and construction of Learning Lab • *• 

Week 2 (June 9-12) *' V v ■ . . 

Child spends two 30-minute, blocks per day in Learning Lab' 

Weeks 3-7 (June 16--July 18) : ' ' ■ 

Child spends two 45-minute blocks per day in Learning Lab 

Weeks 8-12 (July 21~Aug.^.22) , * 

Child spends 'two 60«ininute blocks per day in Learning Lab 



Week 13 (August, 25-29) . - 

Posttreatment diagnostic testing 
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ORDER OF PRESENTATION 



TiiD© in 
Weeks Laboratory 

2-4 ' Two 30 -minute 
blocks per day 
{5 days/week) 



Material 



Reading Attaimaent or 
Macmillan S©ri©s 
Arithmetic Involvement 
Series 



Time to 
Completion 

30 minutes 

30 minutes 



5-7 



Two 45«xninute 
blocks per day 
{5 days /week) 



Reading Attainment or 
Macmillan Series, 
SCORE, Enrich, or 
Macmillan Phonetics 
Se^ries 

Arithmetic Involveiftent 
^erieg 



30 minutes 
30 minutes 

30 minutes 



8-12 



Twd 60 -minute 
blocks per day 
{ 5 days/week ) 



Reading Attainment or 
Macmillan Series 
SCORJSy iBnrich, Mac- 
millan Spectrum of . 
Skills Phonetics Series 
Arithmetic InvQlv^ment 
Series 



4 0 minutes 
40 minutes 



40 




utes 



Order of presentation -of materials will be counterbalanced 
between and within Ss for each sessioh and each period. 
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"^SCORING ON STANFORD DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
IN READING AND ARITHJMUETIC 



Scores are represented in three forms: 

1) Raw Scores: number correct on each subtest 

2) Staninesi a value on a nine-point scale of standard 
scores (sta standard, nine = nine-point scale). Scores are 
expressed along a scale ranging from 1 (low) to 9 (high), with 
the value of 5 representing a verag^ 'performance for the child's 
grade level. \ 

Levels of Performance Represented b y Each Stanine 



Stanine 
2 

3 . 
. 4 

5 - 

6 - 
7 

8 
9 



Percentile 
(No. of Scores 
below Given Sta n 1 ne ) 

4 . 
11 
23 
40 
60 
77 

/ -89 • 

'96 , 
Above 9 6 



L^vel of 
Performance 

Poor 
Poor 
Below J^^rage 
Average ^ 
Average 
Average 
Above .Average 
.Superior 
Superior 



In otjxer words, stanines 1-3 represent fcelow average performance 
(compared .t6 the child '*s grade mates) ? s'tanines 4-6 represent 
average, performance (compared to the- child '-s grade, mates) ? and 
stapin'^s 7-9 represent a^ove average performance (compared 'to 
the child's .^ria^ mat^s.. ' . 



a^N, Grade 's.t[\iivaients: a. grade equivalent specifies the 
'edaqatfonal level (from g^rades 1-12) of k group of .pu]pils for 
whom- a .given performance is typical. * • Is i;he child .p,^rforming 
at the sai^ie level as other pupils in the same grade, or is he. ' 
perfcirmi^ng above or below his grade level? ' For example ^ a ^' 
gradg equivalent of 5.7 is typical for pupils in the seventh 
month of the fifth grade. A child- (reqeiving this score} Ma: th€i 
seventh mpnth of the f our th gra^de would- be performing ^te ;. ^ 
ah@ad of his 4r^e level, A child (receiving thi^i"-^£:or^r itt tih© 
seventh mo^it^ of^^^th^ sixth' grade would be, performing a- y^lr^ ^^^^ 
low his grade level. ' ' ■. ^■■\;;:;..:y';'^r>i^:.m'^ 



1 



* 



J. ' 



0 • ^ 
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Type of Score Used for Subtests of Stanford Diagnostic Test 

in Reading: . • 

X) Reading Comprehension - Stanines and Grade Equivalent® 

2) Vocabulary ~ Stanines " ^ 

3) Syllabication ~ StaninoB . , 
Sound Discrimination 



4) 



Stanines 



5) Auditoriy Discrimination and Beginning and Ending Sounds 
(Level I only) - Stanines 



6) Blending - Stanines 

7) Rate of Reading (Level II only) - Stanines 



f 



•^ype of Score Used for Subtests of Stanford Diagnostic Test in 
Arithmetic: 

1) Arithmetic .Conceptual ization - Stanines "and Gr^ata© 
Equivalents . 

2) Jirithmetic Computation - Grad^EqulSralents and Stanines 

a) Addition - Stanines 

b) Subtraction - Stanines 



c) Multiplication - Stanines 
^- d) Division - Stanines 

3) Common Fractions (Level. II only) - Stanines 

4) Decimal Fractions and Percent (Level II only) ~ Stanines 

5) Number Facts — Qualitative Scores . 

■ . A ^ Mastery ,/b ^ear Mastery, C ^ Needs Instruction ' 




S3 
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PEER MONITORING 

y 

For two days, have child observe while lab manager corrects 
and charts another child's- progress. 

/. , . ^ 

When two children are working in the lab at the same time, 
call one child over when the second c;#iild completes his 
work, for the above observation. 

Show the- child how to correct the exercises. Illusttate 
the manner in whieh children are given a chance to go back 
and correct their work if 'they do not obtain 90% criterion 
on the first try. 

On the third day, have the child duals correct each other's 
work (the lab manager should carefully m^onitor the child's 
accuracy) . 

If the child does not reach 90% criterion, tave him go back 
and correct his vork. The lab manager should explain any 
wrong answers to the child (that he cannot correct himself). 
The peer monitor again corrects the child's work for the 
second time, then assists in charting the child's percentage 
correct (the lab manager should help in computirJb percen- 
tages) . 

When peer monitoring is completed, the child ' receives an 
additional 500 points and a chocolate for this task 




BEHAVIORM, CDNSULTntlON 
TAKE HOME CRITERION REFERENCE TEST 

The microconsultation model requires: 

a) identification of skills, .modeling, and videotaped re- 
hearsal 

b) lecture, discussion", and demonstration ^ f 

c) identification of skills, modeling, and discussion 

The four main steps in behavioral analysis are; 

a) 1) selecting a target behavior, 2) identifying environ- 
mental events sustaining the behavior, 3) planning a 
strategy for change, 4) evaluating the program for change 

b) 1) selecting a target behavior, 2) iderftitying the child'f 
critical re>ntorcers, 3) describing the acceleration and 
deceleration, targets," 4) obseirving the rate of Jbehavior 
vDver time . • ^ 

c) 1) planning a stjiategy for change, 2) o&aerving the 
acceleration and deceleration targets, 3^ describing 
the antecedent and consequent events, 4) identifying 
the child's critical reinforcers 

d) ' 1) identitying environmental contingencies, 2) gathering 

data from t^ohers and parents, 3) selecting additional 
behaviors for change, 3) observing the rate of behavior 
over time 



The main objective of assessment is: 

a) to clarify an-d sximmarize teacher observations 

b) to record teacher coiments on the Contingency Analysis 
Chart • 

c) to record child behavior on the Rate Tabulation Chart 

d) to determine what events are preceding an^ following 
target behaviors 

The Tqachfer Pupil Interaction Scale (TPIS) measures teacher 
and pupil behavior: 

a) subsequently 

b) sequentially 

c) simultaneously % 

d) none of these 

I 

The Premack Principle can be defined as: 
a) First you play then you work- 

bj You can do what you want, then do what I tell y5u to do 

c) First you worlfe, then you play 

d) ' To teach a child to carry out his responsibilities, re- 

quire a preferred activity to coine befQre a less pre« 
ferred activity 

» ■ ' * • 

Contingeno^' can best be defined as: 

a) R©inforcer or (punisher) B will be given for any res- 
. ponse that occurs . ' ' ' 
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b) If and only if response A. occurs will reihforcer B b© 
given 

c) If and only if response A occurs will reinforcer or 
punishex B be given 

d) A rule or specified relationship . ^ 

Extinction is said to have occurred when: 

a) there Is a withholding of reinf orqeinent for a response 

b) the re^onse is prevented from occurring for aWriod 
of time • ^ 

c) therq is a gradual reduction in the rate of a conditioned 
response as a result of the withholding of reinforcement 
for that response 

d) the. response is allowed to occur with reinforcement . 

Target behavaors can be measured h'az \ 

a) pre and posttreatment behaviors \ . 

^> ^ ' . / • • . 

c) frequency and observation tarrget^ \ 

d) simultaneous and sequential targets . 

Unpredictable and predictable intermittent reinforcement 
can be dif f erentiate^ by the fact tha-t: 
\a) in unpredictatolQ intermittent reinforcement, time periods 
or number of" correct responses between reinforcements 
are fixed 

b) in predictable intermittent reinforcement, time periods ' 
or number of correct responses between reinforcement 
are varied 

c) predictable and unpredictable intermittent reinforcement 
are the same 

d) • in unpredictable intermittent reinforcement, time periods 

or number of correct responses between reinf orcaments ' 
are varied 

The four rules to keep in mind when setting, up a token 'system 
are: 

a) 1) set up the conditions before hand, 2) select a variety 
of reinforcers for which the tokens can be exchanged, 3) 
never use punishment,- 4) praise ffequently ^ 

b) 1) .select tokens that are easily given, 2) select a 
^ variety of reinforcers for which the tokens qan be ex- 
changed, 3) reinforce frequently in the beginning and \ 
gradually reinforce less, 4) praise when you give out" 
tokens - ^ • 

c) 1) praisQ when you give out tokens, 2) use only basic . r - 
reinforcers, initially, 3) select a variety of reinforcers, 

• 4) always reinforce intermittently . 

d) 1) select reinforcers that are easily given, 2) change 
reinforcers ftequenfely, '3) reinforce graQually in the 
beginning and more as time goes ojv 4) remember to praise 
when ypu-^ive out tokens 



• V 
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11. Negative reinf orceiaent is: ^ • 
a) punishment 
• b) escape and avoidance behavior 



c) removal of a negative ^-einf orceiaent contingency upon a 
behavior 

d) removal of a positive reinforcement upon puni^ehment 

12. The two essential aspects ofe -shaping are: . • 
a) differential reinf orceirtent and defining the l;arget be- 

h) shifting criterion for reinforcement and differential 
reinforcement ■ ^ ■ 

c) establishing a reinforcer and shifting criterion for 
reinforcement 

d) satiation and dif f e;rential reinforcement 

13. Examples of activity reinf orcers are: 

a) 1) teaching younger children, 2) having extra lunch" :tlm©, 
J 3) choosing songs to sing 

b) 1) make-up kits, 2) gum, 3) marks oh the blackboard 

c) 1) marb3.es in a jar, 2) candy, 3) ice cream 

d) . 1) prizes, 2) blocks,, 3) chocolate kiSsas 

4 

14. What is time out? 

a) isolating the child from other people for a period of 
time 

b) placing the child in tJt^ hall or sending him to the 
principa-l 

c) cutting off the possibii,lity for all reinforcement for 
a period of time 

^d) punishing the childT for\undesirable behavior ^*«'- 

3u5. On what type of reinvorcement 

a) variable interval - . ^ 

b) variable ratio " 

c) intermittent reinforcement 

d) ' fixed ratio 

16. vThe post reinforcement scalloping is characteristic of the 

a) fixed ratio "schedule • , 

l b) fixed interval schedules 

c) variable, ratio schedule 

d) yariabla interval- schedule ' . . 



17. The basic paradigm involved in the stimulus "control of be- 
havior is: 

a) 1) in tjf^te presence of concept instances, r^ihfdrce some 
other resjjoifse; 2) ii> the presehce 6f not-instances,. * 
reinforce one response consistently 
# ^ b) 1) in the presence of concept instances, reinforce one ^ 

' response consistently; 2) in the presence of not-instances, 
reinforce some otheir response 

c) ^ 1) reinforce the critical conca,pt characteristics; 2) rer 
. ,inforce the relevant characteristics ' ' 

d) none of these*- ^, , ~ ' . . . 
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Double discrimination, can be defined 

a) stimulufe generalization 

b) generalisation 

c) stimulus discriiaination 
(3) none of these 



The three major criteria 'f9r good behavioral objectiy^B are: 

a) behavioral objectives should be time-consuming, func- 
tional, and va^ue 

b) behavioral objectives should be observable, measurable, 
and understandable 

c) behavioral objectives should be,. Observable/ functional , 
and semi--accomp.liahable 

d) none of these (observable, measurable, functional, and 
accpmi5li©hafol©) , i 



An example . of an- effective prompt is: ' " ( 
the teacher bsc^b, "Oh, you know that word, l^ust t^ld 
yi^u on the last page." 

the teacher says, "I'll bet you can think of tlie word 
if ,1 tell you if's.an animal that says quack, ^uack," 
in physical prompting 'of a written response, the teacher 
gradually uaes leas -pressing in moving the childv'jS hand 

the chil^ begins to mov^ it more correctly 
tlBie, teacher presents' an instance of blue and aaks, 
the 'b^ll blue?'^ She* prompts, . "v©b". by nodding her head 
up and down • ' - \ ■ ^ 



a) 
b) 
c) 

d) 



V 
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BEHAVIORAL CONSULTATION CRI^^RION REFERENgE TESJ #2 

Th6 main function of the behavipral consultant is 1;o: ^ 

a) assist teachers in improving the learning opportxinitiee 

for all. children . . 

h) assume full responsibility for the tr@atm@ht of the 

referred child • ' ■ /' * * 

c) identifY classroom conditions resp(?nsible for iikintain- 
ing nonadaptive l^ehavior and to recommend change© lead- 
ing to an increase in adaptive behaviors 

d) to increase the teacher's ability to correct- adjustment 

• problejoe qS; children in h#r classroom , * . . • 

The microconsultation procedure is based on several princi- 
ples of learniiig," including: 

a) , generalization learning, feedback, shapi^, and imi- 

tation modeling . • 

b) . discrimination -learning, feedback, shaping, and imi- 
„ ^^i on. modeling / ~ ' 

c) pfanning a strategy, feedback, 'shaping, and,' imitation " 
piodeling . ♦ , " 

d) discrimination learrrifng, feedback, shaping, and operant' 
conditioning 

^e main" objective of the strategy is: 

a) to develop ^ plan 'for changing target behaviors in de- 
sired directions . . • . ^ 

b) to relate to teachers in a way that, "you, can't tell \ 
who's the teacher and who\' s the consultant / ^ 

c) to discuss mechanics of how reinforcement is to be de- • " 
.• li veered and recorded - . v 

d) to explore" teacher and^pupil beh^avior in order to correct 
portions of the classroom environment causing pnpil be-*- 
havioral deficits .. . ... • 

The" Teachen Pupil Interaction Scjfele can be analyzed: 

a) statistically 

b) ^ qualitatively and quantitatively ' ^.^y^ 

c) through^the reinforcement contingencies provided by 
the teacher " ' • 

d) none of these ^ , , 

'. ■' ' ' / . 

Functional definitions of stimuli havB three parts! 

a) an event, a procedure, a behavior effect 

b) a response, a procedure, a behavioral effect . * 

c) • an operational definition, ' an cIlBejrvable, and measturabl© 
-'. behavioral effect* . ' • ' 

d) jQpne of these ' ^ , / ' / 



A ^' 

Thr©@. types of s@condaii?y reinforcers ares 

a) praise, attention, and food 

b) token, conting^t* and soaial ^ 
^c) token, social, activity ,t 
d) • activity, s^4al approval, ^nd tokett - ^ " 

Extinction oodurs most .rapidly when: 

a) unpredict«3efole intermittent reinforcement ig adjniniaterea * 

b) predictable interjoittent reinforcement is administered 
o) * conti^^uoua reinforcement is -administered ' 

d) fix^d interval rainforcament ia adjninij|t©r@d 

Tl^© reinfdrcers md^t preferred for classroom use are: 
a) tok©n reinforo^rs 

br unconditioned reinforcers • • ' . 

c) conditioned r^inforcers ' ; ... 

d) activity rein forcer it • / v/' 

- Three ways which could enable tho Wacher to give immediate 
reinforcement to the entire gl^ass ^f© to us©: 

a) activity, , social, and token r^inforcers 

b) t(f^aching machines, sitiay. group work,- and verbal rein- 
-forcements^ 

c) predictable, un^edictabl© , and continuous reinforcement 

d) none of these ^ 

Why do reinf orders that |^ave previously, been effective sub- 
sequently lose their effectiveness? ' ' * • • , 
a) because of teaohar' diaorganizatioA, competing reinfor- . 

cers, and 3^s® o:f effectiveness associated .with new tasks 
.b) because of competing reinforcera, satiation of reinfor- 

cars, and less of/ effectiveness associated with new tasks 

c) because the reinforcers Are no Iptiger paired with primaw 
reinforcers,y competing reinfojccers, apd shti^tion of 
^einforceriEi/'" ' . '/.. ^ • ■ / ' ^ « 

d) . none of t^i9|se ' . y ■' ^ \ ' " . . 

The behavior that show^' the . least change \inder token rein- 
forcement systems " i^ : ' - : , , V 

a) / social behavior , . ' 

b) academic behavior - 

c) depressive behavior 

d) hypochondriaqhal behavior , 

When should shaping be utili;^d? 

a) -to install 'a new behavij^r in the/subjecfs repertoire 

b) to maintain a behavioj/already in-tha subject' s. repertoire 

c) when there are no prompts- that/can he used to produce 
the target behavior.^ \ 

d) none of th^ae i ' 



i 

An example of a reinforcement tr^ap" imi - j 

a) to reduce thmsbaucking, the child is reinforced for 
taking his thuiR^^ut of his mouth * * . 

b) . to increase homewqrk behavior, each child receives a 

gold star if he brings in hia liomework 

c) to dncrease Jane's doing the dishes, Jane's mother lets 
her watch her favorite TV program after ahe washes th@ 
dishes ^ , - 

d) * none of these ' 

How can the teacher reduce the need for special reinforce- 
ment systems in the figure? 

a) praise frequently and appropriately 

b) always pair the giving of tokens and payoff e with praise 
conmient:? • ^ 

c) always use activity reinforcers with token reinforcers 

d) praise intennittently to build up responses strongly 
resistant, to extinction 

4 

A limited hold feature of a reinforcement schedule dictates ' 
thatz 

a) reinforcement is always available 

b) reinfor^:eraent is available for only a limited time 

c) ^ J reinforcement is limited to a designated number of res- 
, ponses 

d) reinforcement is- limited -only under, an interval -schedule 

Two features of this reinfqrcement schedule are; 1), once the 
organism makes the response, he E'esponds as fast as^'he dan 
until he completes the requirements; 2) there is a post 
reinforcement pause. What is the reinforcement s'che%ile? 

a) ^ixed interval 

b) fixed ratio 

c) variable interval . * ' 

d) variable ratio 

Engelmann's definition of concepts involve; 

a) shared characteristics, instances, and a pniverse of 
CQncepts • ' 

b) S"*, S , S° 

c) relevant characteristics, instances, and non-instances 

d) , none of these' 

teaching has to insure that responding pays off only in the 
presence of: • 

a) concept instances , * 

b) the discriminative stimulus / 

c) critical concept \ characteristics ; . 

d) none of these 



b) 
c) 

d) 



b) 
c) 



d) 



How can punishment be effectively utdlizad? 
a) avoid the use of an' aggrasg^ve jnbdaX, give a warning 
signal, punish infrequently 

prevent ©scape and avoidanc© from th© source of punish- 
ment, us^ tiro© put, avoid an aggressive ^od@l 
ihinimiz© the need fo^r future punishment, avoid an 
aggresaiv© model, use re_iJiforcem©nt most of th© tiitt©' ^ 
prevent eecape ahd avoidance from the* sourc© of punish- 
m^t, minimis© the '.need for future punishment, avoid 
the use of- an aggressiye model' 

Ah example of passives shaping imt . ^ . 

a rat is reinforced each tiin^ it move a closer to the 
lever ^ 

the teacher reaches out, raises the child's left hand, 
and gives h^r food 

the teacher demonstrate hopping by fiy.si; standing on ^ 
one foot, then the other, and finally having the class 
demonstrate this response 

Jd^\nny did one arithmetic problem and received- a candy' 
reinforcer from his teacher 
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\BEHAVIOR^ CONSULTATION CRITERION REFBM^NCE TEST #3 



1. The method 6f training behavioral consultants involving 
identlf icatidn of ski^s, modeling, and video-taped ^ 
hear^al is oaxleds . 

a) microteaching • . » 7 

' b) behavioral analysis ,7 
^ c) microcon^ultation < - ' , / 

d) none of these * * 



it 



2, Which of tlies© steps is hot involved in the behavioral 
Analysis approach? ' ^ v . . 

a) -identifying environmental .©vents sustaining the tardiest 
behavior r , • • ;," 

b) selecting a target behavior for change 

c) interviewing the^-child before CQnsultation begins ' , 
- d) planning a strategy for change - • ,f 

3. The behavior-analysis interview structure consists o$. 

a) ojDjectives, method, and criteria ^ ./ 

b) target behaviors, clarification, and criteria 

c) objectives., strategy, and evaluation' 

d) none of these ' 



4. The >cale that simultaneously measures teacher an^ pupil 
behavior is: ^ - j': 

a) Contingency Analysis Chart 

b) ."Treacher Pupil Interaction Scale ;^ 
0) Rate Tabulation Chart ^ ' '\ 

d) Operant j^nalysis Chaxt ' . /: . 

5". "Grandma's Rule," involving, activity' rein:^orcer;^, is called: 
a) Contingency Reinforcement \ ' 

• • 0) The Fechnerian- Principle . \ ; • 

"c) Token Reinforcement System . ' 

d) The Premack' Prillcipl^ ... - ^ . . ^ 

6. A stimulus that has not been previously paired with a re->".^ 
inforcer is presenteHTfollowing a response, and increases 
the frequency of th^t response (strengthens Tthe response) 
is:. , . . ' •. ' .V 

a) an -unconditioned punisher . / • 

b) an uncbhditioned reinforcer ' \. 
' p) ^ a* conditioned punisher ' 

d) a» oonditipned reii^£orcer . ' ^ ' , 

^ ■■ . , * 

7. Which one of the following statements is no^ one of the 
rules about when to reinforce? 

a) in teaching new tasks, reinforce (or punish) immediately 
rather than pe'rmit a delay between the response, and 
reinforcement 

■ . .- 293 • ' ■ . 

- • * \ > 
/ • *l • V . . 



b) in the early stages of 'learning, uee intermitt^ftt 
reinforcement . . ' • • " . • 

c) avoid th® us© of pradictabl© reinforcam^nt for paying 
attention, parsistanc© in th© face of failure, and 
working on taak ^ ^ 

d) none of these \ ' ^ ' . 

How qan children be accidentally trained into bad hal:>its? 

a) by never reinforcing th^ child . • 

b) by -giving in wh©n the child sniabehavas , 

c) by -reinforcing intermittently 

d) by. continuously reinforcing the child 

A formerly neutral thing, given as a response conseqVience , 
that strengthens' behavior and can be exchanged for other 
reinforcers, is: 

a) a competing reinforcer 

b) a token- reinforcer - ' 

c) an acjtlvity' reinforcer . ' * 

d) a conditioned reinforcer- 

• * 

Shifting criteria and differential re i^n for cement are the 
es'sential features of ' ' . , 

a) a token system :|4j|^ 

b) behavioral analysis 

c) reinforcement of successive approximations 

d) ; none of these . 

V 

The child stands up/ The teacher says, "Sit down." The - 
^child sits down. This is an example of: * 
a) /positive reinf orcemefit 

bi negative reinforcement * * 

c) p\iinishm©nt • - . ^ 

d) the criticism trap " ; 

Activity reinforcers can best be d6f:^ned ass , 

a) enjoyable games 

b) ■ privileges ' . 

c) conditioned reinforcers ' . • 

d) . none of these 

Punishment l:auses; V " 

a) escape and avoidance behavior « 

b) high rates of negative behavior 

c) high rates of positive behavior * • ^ 

d) a suppression of all responses 

On© wmy in which teaching cm\ be made fun for children is: 

a) . never punishing children for mistakes ^ 

b) using a laiasez fa ire method of teaching 

c) taking the children on many tripe • • 
•d) deliberately mak»^g mistakes 
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The reinforcajnent sehadul© in whidh th@ organism receives 
a rainforcar after a f ixed^nxairJb^r of responses is callers 
•a) jiixed interval , ' - 
b) variable ratio ' , ' 

^ c) fixed ratio 
d) variable ratio 



In this instance, shape is that . . / ' . . 

a) shared characteristic ' . " . . 

b) critical concept .characteristic ; » 

c) essential' characteristic 
■d) none of these 

Which is not a major criterion fgr goo^ behavioral objectiv 

a) accomplishable ' '. . 

b) observable 

c) social'ly relevant ' * ; 

d) functional • 

f 

V ■ • > . - • " 

When someone responds to a new stimulus in the sam^ way hte 

responds to a previously " taught target stimulus having some 

-Of the same characteristics, the event is Daisied s ' 

a) response generalization 

b') stimulus generalization * . . . * ' . 

c) response discrimination 
.'d) • stimulus discrimination . 

The gradual withdrawal of prompts is called: 

a) shaping ^ ' 

b) fading . — - . ^ 

c) S-prorapts • - , ' , • * 

d) none of these 

The two way)? in'whioh responses can be conditioned in the" 
presence of new task signals are:, • ' , . 

a) reinforcement and shaping 

b) shaping and fading • 

c) prompting and, shaping . ' • * • . • 

d) none of these " . ' • . • 



Stimulus 




Square 
Not S<^uare 
Not Sg[uar© 

Square. 
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. • • . • • .. May 1975 

D^ttE" Parent, , • 

I am orgaiaisting a remedial learning laboratory; for children. 
This laboratory will op©rat0 at a treatment center for children 
with e^oademic and soola^l difficulties* Wo 'hop© to inake iinport~ 
ant gains in . reading and arithmetic skills for ^tud^nts\An thm 
laboratory. If students do mak© gains, the materials can be ' . 
ua«d -to h^lp pth^ yotmg#ters, Howe-ver, in ord^j? to kntiw if- — - 
the pr6grain ia really ©ff^otiv^, nood to coinpar^ what happens \ 
to students in our program wjth students who are not in our pro- 
gram, tcher^ifore, 'w^ want to administer standardized achieve-, 
maht ,t©sts to looal students who are not in our program. . 

' i • ■ 

We would lik^ your permission to test your child using the 
Stanford Diagixostic? Te^&ts in Reading and Arithmetic, The t©jsts 
will be adiainisterfsd at Addison. School after school hours. 
Your child' would be t-es ted three times? - ' • 

<■ ' -1. • May '14'*-1§ ^ . ■ • ' • ' 

auna 25^27 ^ • 
- 3; Auguat 18-20 , . ' 

* -■ . 

Specific -times atid places will be established when consent foni«3 
are returned, Testihg takes about 2-1/2 hours, Aftjar each' -pari: 
of the teat -your ;Chiid will receive a bite-sized chocolate, and 
a small toy will be given „tp each, ^htld* at the end. of each test- 
ing session. Your child's educational 'progr^un. will riot be affected 
in any way be this" learning laboratory • 

* ■ / ' ' ; ■ / _ ,- . ■ ■■ 

Please sign and return the bottom of this form it you will^'penait 
your child to be tfest^d, " - If you wish; -'test' scores will be given ^ 
to you after, each tept is a'dasiin^stered, " Yd^ .child will not be 
identified in any rej>ort of this/stvw^y; rif you havev J^ny gues*^ 
tions concerning the; Resting, plliase call me at the number below. 



Leslie Chemeji - ' 

'324r§22i».-„«^«.«««««,.^ 

•Please check the appropriate items and return thi^i ' form i^ the 
staftiped envelope provided by May. 6, 1976,, 

My child will part:jLcipate in your testing program. Pleaee jln- 
form me of times and places, , 'r " . * 

v.. My child cdn participate, but will not be available on 
Contact me to make' 'other arr„angements,» 
Do not give my child Ghocolat*es, 



Chi Id^ s Name : . ^ _t >aront * s Signature $^ 

■Telephpm Number t ^"^l'^'..^;'._^.'"^^^^^^^ ^ _ 



CONTRACT 
(COLLEC^E TUT9RS) * 

♦ 

I, Cnam©) ; ;^ ^ atrcept the National Sc^anc^ 

Foundation Project position of College Tutor corftingent qn my ' 
participation as Laboratory Manager at I^earning House during 
the Fall Quarter; 1975, I will receive my last week's salary 
check on the first day of my participation ajB Laboratory Manager 
at Learning House during the timte specified above. During the 
Fall Quarter, 1975, 3; will, man the Learning Laboratory for tjiree 
hours per week and attend^ two one-hour weekly seminars. • I will 
also assist in the training of the Laboratory Managers taking 
over my position during the Autumn Quarter, 1975. 

I^gree to the terms of this contract and \?ill fujLfill its 
obligations. / ' ' '* 

^ •. •■' • • . ' . 

Dates 

» * 

^ College Tutbr; 



Project Director: 



'Student Involvement Director i • ^ 



r 
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^ APPENDIX 12 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading T^st \ 

Total 



CoTOpreheoslbtt 
Stanihas 

Lit. Inf. Grade Ecj[ulv. Staipine Stanine ^ Stanine Stanin©^ Stanin© 
WX.-WX WX W X. WX.. WX'WX W X 



Vocab- Syllabi- * Sound . Blend- 
ulairy cation Disc. Ing ^ 



Ratre 



Working Scores 


'u^" n^" " ■ ■ "-"-^ — — ■■ ■ ; '1 ■ 1 !■» i i.i- ■ .., 




Comprehension 
Grade \ Equivalent 


S Vocabulary^ 
Stanine 

I' 


* 

Word Analysis 
Stanine 




Curriculum Prescription 




Reading 

/ 


N 

& 1 

Date • Materials 
Begin ' End - 


Notes 


Comprehension 


6/11 Reading Attainment 




Vocabular^^ , ^ 


6/11 System 1 (Red) 

' 3.0-3,2 




Word Analysis 






* 

■ Stanford . Diagnostic 


Arithmetic Test 




Computation ^ - 
Addition and^ Subtraction 


... ...... v.„. ^ ^ ^ 

•Multiplication Division 


Total' 


Stanine 
W X 


Stanine Stanitie 
' W X W X 


Grade 
Equiv. 
W X 


•„ .■,„, 


■■ ■ - . * ■ ■ ■ . 





Workin g S C O r^^ 
Additio n andl Subtraction 
. Stanine 



liultiplicatlon * V piyisi'on ^ 
S tanin^ ^ f nn i 



Stanine 



Total 



Equiv. 



■7 
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Qurriculum Pxrascrlption 



ArlthiAetlc 



Addition 

Sub tract lou 

Multiplication^ 



Begia Kud 



^ . 6/11 



Dlvisi^ 



Arithmetic Involvemant 
Series ^ XBultlplicatioQ 
E02--n-*E02-2e . Survey 
Test, Diagnostic Test ^ 
in inultiplicatlqa^ p. 3 
< Computational Skill© 
Ki^ - Record Book) 



Notes 
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6:00/6:45 



mihY TUTORING SCHBDULE 



WEEK OFi 



Monday T^@sday Wednesday ^jjgaday 



6:45/-^: 30 ' 



\ 



4 -f 



7:30/8:00 



^ 8:00/8:30 



/ 



8:30/9:00 



; / 



ERIC 



/ 



Anjount of Tljm© 
• ^ Taken 
U ntil Co mpl^tiop. 



Task Completed ^ Acadeid.c & 
yes > jNo " SocjLal Behavior 



Further " 
Prograimnlog • Initial ' 



■A 
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Dat© 



Ttm 



Materials 



Scorfe on Aasl|gpaijBant 



Number of Points 



t r 
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. ' APPENDIX 13 

* / 

GENERAl, COURSE OUTLIl!^ 
N ^EARNING HOUSE TUTORIAL jSYSTEM 

Pretutor^ng: intf oduction- of tutofing forra^ and activity rei'nforcer^ 

Week 1: .introduction pf kits •» Distarv ' . * ^ . " ' • 

selection of meet^ing times aim tutoring daya^^ 

fek 2: introdufetibn of kit$ ~ Reading Attainment System 1 and 2 • 

_ . Sm Rekding- Lab 3A - \ 
introduction of point card© \ 

Week 3: initiation of tutoring program " ^ ' - 

introduction of kits. Arithmetic Involvement Series 

; Computational Skills » Development Kit 
gullivarr Series 
Plash Cards 

discussion of activity reinforcers 

Week 4: introduction of kits: SRA' Vocabulab 

Enrich Consonants and Vowels Kit 

SRA» Spelling Lab . 
discussion of general tutoring program and activity • 
reinforcers " 

Week 5: prpgramming of children for current week 
discussion of. readings 
introduction to peer monitoring 

discussion of general tutoring program and activity 
reinforcers 

• • 

Week 6: programming of children for current week 

discussion of readings • . 

• inti*oduction to test construction 

(development of posttests for Enrich Sports Series and 
Arithmetic Involvement Series (Conceptualization) 
discussion of general tutoring program and activity re- 
' inforcers ■ . . . 

Week 7: pjrogramming of children for current week 
discussion of r'eadings 
. introduction to strategies of teaching reading 
discussion of general tutoring program and activity re*- 
inforcers 

Week 8: programming of children for current week 
discussion of readings 

i.ntroduction to self"'«i6nitoring of social behavior in 
learning lal^oratory 

discussion of general tutoring program and , activity re- 
inforcers * 

... 
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•Week 9: programming .qf, children for current week, 

discussion oi reading® ^ . ^. . 

evaluation cif children's acaduiftic progress " 
asfi^mnent/of tasks for introduction of M:utorial program 
'' tc^ incomiiig tutor® • N 

discussi9n of final paper , . " . » 

\ Weak 10 s introduction of tutorial format to incowfing. tutor© 
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/ TUTOR ^SPONSIBIjCJTlil' ' 



Attend tutor meetings, Thursdays at 2:3o/ C^ll Kay Thoresen at> 
494-0338 if you, roust b© jabs^t. / 

Tutor in. the lab one night per we^K 'fi'oitt 6s 00 to .0:00 pm through 
M^rch 11. , " 0 ! y J 

.1. In th© beginninf , y-ou? vlll 4^©^ ilo come in earlier to ' 
- • ,^ familiarize yourself \Vii^h t^e- materials for each dtiild. 
P '2.' Check children*© boaV<Jjf( ior • homework . ^ This iak©s prece- 
dence owr lab afesignmn^ and should be noted in the 
child's folder. / .'^ ' ; 

3. When you cannpt tutor, you must make arrangements for a' 
s\ibstitute and makp up the hovurs, 

4. If last-mijiute problems ^ari^e^ always call Learning House, 
328-es069, and inform the teaching parents. 

Plan and carry out a reinforcwent activity for one child each 
week, / 




1. This should be ed^ational ^ well as enjoyable, 

2. Always make prior arrangements with the teaching parents, 

3. Call the child th^ night before your outiAg to remind " 
: him so that he may lool^ forward to it. 

4. This shoUld be something special for both of you. Being 
freifriendly, positive, and on time are , important, 

^ A *rutor' Information Sheet should be comp'leted for -each tutoring 
^ session (one for each child). These may be turned in to the 
folder; in the office not later than 2:30 Bach Thursday. 

Schedule of Readings ' • ■ , ^- 

, Homme , L . v How to Use Cont ingenc y Cpi^tracting in the Classroom 
Research Press , 1'9 74 . ] " ^^^"""^ " 

Jan. 12-16. Introduction and Chapters 1-3 
■/ ' Jan. 19-23 Chapters 4-6,^ ' ' • . 

Jan. 26-30 Chapters 7-8 
2-6 Chapters 9-10 



Maht>ney, M. and Thoresen, C. Self Control: Power to the 

Person, Brooks Cole, 1974. 
• Feb. 9-13 Chapters 1-2 

Feb, Chapters 3-4 

•Feb. 23-27 Chapters 5-6 
^. ' Mar,. 1-5 Article 3 * " • 

M^r: 8-12' Article 4 ' 



\ Names and Telephone Numbers of Tutors: 

Steph.en Banuelos 32776069 

June Cancell 7^1-0521 

Lorraine Gutierrez ^21'*6058 

Cheryl Fujimoto 327-1083 . 3ncr 

Debbie Paul 326--6695 
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' . ' - . FINAL PAPER 
XJBABNINQ HOUSE TUTORING PROGRAM 



- Directions ; This pap^r should be between two.,. to four dotibl®- 

^J>aced, type-written pagfe§. Due date is March 
18..' Discuss each of the thre© topigs.. • 



1. Changes need to be made in the reinforcement procedure In ' 
tJie Learning liab. /r^ll how you think the -^ystam might be ' ■ 
modified to make working in the lab more rewarding for t^a 
shildren. Now describe how it could be mad© more rewarding, 
for the tutors. 



2. 



( 



Using gower^to the Person as a reference, design a program 
£ox Rob with the aim of increasing his participation in 
curriculum planning and his responsibility for control of 
his own beha.vior in the lab. 



T 

Evaluate th^ Tv^pring Program, Be as specific as possible. 
What was es^^^^imiy helpful, interesting, or enjoyable? 
What should be changed, eliminated, or added to the. program? 



J 
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KJE MENU 

THINGS I WOULD LIKE TO DO WIT^ MX TDTOR *" • . \ 



9 ^ 



4. 



^07 
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(if «^ ' 
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CURRICULtJM ASSIGNMENT 



Kase©s 



Day of " > L. ■ 

-W^©k Material Kit No 



7 



Fraitti© , Paig©', 
Cartridge", 
or Lavel 
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LEARNI13G HOUSE TUTORING INFORMATION SfilEET 



"9^ ' 



0 



Tutoring ofs. 

'by: 

Time of tutoring?' • ' 

i 

Materials: > . * 
Task completed s Yes No 
Nmnbt^r of points reci^ived: 
Scor^ on assignment: 



Description of Acadentic Performance 



Dat® of Tutoring s 

« 

Date Report ins 



\ 



Description of Social Behavior 



'Further Academic Prograiranihg 



Special Reinfo rcement or Punishment Cont ingericieg tJtiliz i ?»• 



As coxt^pared to previous, interactions.. with child, Jiia/her behavior 
wae: * . - . , 

r 

poor fair average good excellent 
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SYLLABUS F,OR READINGS 



iWahoney, M., & O?horeseri, C. . Self controlj" powQr to the pelrson 
Monterey, California: Brooks/C61e Publishing Co., 1974. 

Oct. 13-17 Chapters l'-2, pages 3-27 

Oct. 20-24 ,Chapters 3-^4, pag^s 27-48 ' . 

Oct. 27-31 Chapters 5-6, pages 4&-»71/ 

Nov„ 3-7 Article 3, pages 111-129 

Nov. 10-14 Article 4, pages 129-144 



Homme, L, Hoy/ to use contingency contracting in the classroom. 
Champaign, Illinois: Research Press, 1974. ' 

Nov, 17-21 Introduction,*' page^ vii. How to pse this^book 
page iacf 

' ~ Chapters ' 1-3, pages 3-30 
Nov. 24-?8 Chapters 4-6, pages 31-70 
D<ac. 1-5 Chapters 7-8, pages ?il-94 ^ 
Dec, 8^12 Chapters 9-10> pages ^5-118 
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/ . ^ ■ EXPERIMENT 2 y 

. EVMiUATINg THE ACQUISITION OF SPELLING ^ 
AND FRACTIONAL SKILLS: - » 

A MULTIPLIE BASELINE APPROAQi 

Leslie Chernan 
' • San jQ®e State. University 

•-• ■ % 

METHOD ' \ 

Subject 

The siibioct was a 12h year old, sixth grade male residing 
Learning HpuseJ a residential treatmeht center for predelinq- 
uent and dependent-neglected youth. The subject had previously 

^ — ^ - / - 

spent two years at Detreroux, a residential school for learning 

disabled youngsters. His* baseline target behaviors, upon arrival 

at Learning House, were: extreme slowness in respQhding to adults 

and other children, social isolation, complainin'g and whining, 

requests for unneeded 'attention, and arguing with peers (lack 

of social skills). His intelligence scores, as measux^ed by the 

Loirge Thorndike Intelligence Scale (Houghton Mifflih, 1-964), 

indicated a Nonverbal percentile rank of 1 for both national and 

> 

local norms, and a*Verbal perceuitile rank of 5 for national 
norms, and 1 for local noms. The subject's scores on the ^tan-* 
ford Diagnostic Tests in Readin g and Arithmetic (Harcourt, Brace, 
& World, Inc., 1968) were as follows: Reading Comprehension 
(Grade Eqviivalent) -^4,80; Word Analysis (Stanine) - 3.50; Arith- 
metic Conceptualization (Grade Equivalent) - 6, 65 ?• Arithmetic 
Computation (Grade Equivalent) ~ 4.85; and F3K;^tions (Stanine) - 
2. ft . " - ' 
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Th© subject participated in a National Science Foundation 

CI . - ^ 

granted project dux^ing th© summer, 1975. The objectives of this 

proje<it were threefold: 1) the remediation of reading and aritjii™ 
metic deficits of youngs,ter^ residing at Learning Housei 2) the ; 
• training of paraprof essional and peer tutors through a systema- . ^ 
tized method of verbal presentation of sicills, modeling; rehearsal 
and evaluation; and ,3) the creation of a.lea?:riing iaboratory .^-^ , 
ba6ed on diagnosis, individualized prescription, programmed ma- 
terials, and edible ^nd point reinforcers. After 92 hours of 
tutorial instruction, the aubject's posttreatment^ scores on tlie 
Stanford Diagnostic Tests were ; Reading Comprehension (Grade 
Equivalent) - 5,80; Word Analysis (Stanine) - 5.67? Arithmei^ic * 
Conceptualization (Grade Equivalent) ~ 8.60? Ar^-thmetic Compu- 
tation (Grade EquivalentJ - 6.70? and Fractions (Stanine) - 4.0, 

1?hus, within the three-month treatment period, ^the subject's 

B 

scores rose 1 year in Reading Comprehension, 2.17 stanines in. 
Word Analysis, 1.95 years, in Arithmetic Conceptualization, 1.85 
years in Arithmetic Computation, and 2 stanines in Fractions. 

Materials 

A) SRA Spelling Word Power Laboratory 2b (Parker and 
Walker, 1966). Contents: 1) student record book (.containing 
placement guide, program chart, spaces for the recording of res- 
ponses, alphabetization, and word usage exercises) ? 2) 60 differ- 
ent learning wheels divided ainong 11 color coded ability levels 
(each wheel presents specific spelling problems, elements of 
phonics, and word 'analysis skills)? 3") check tests (which are 
> taken by the student after completion of a color level)? 4) 




check tost key cards^ and 5) Spelling Achievement atirveys 
X, Y, and Z) designed to examine acquisition of spelling ru|^® 
covering all 11 ability levels in kit (se^ Ap$>elidix lAfor Spelling 
Survey T^ts) , . • . > I 4 

. . B) Enrich Arithmetic IHvolAr^ment Series -(Enrich, 1974). 
Fractions: a visual, - kinesthetic approach to the teaching of ^ 
fractional operations and concepts. The kit utilizes hand4ield 
i&ivi dualized instructional"devices^ and interchangeable visual 
cartridges, providing immediate reinfc^rcement for correct res- 
ponding. The Fractigns kit consists bf the following topic 
areas: 1) Xnti^oducing Fractions, 2) Word Problems altid improper 
Fractiijns, 3) Addition and Subtra.ction of Fractions, 4) Multi- 



plication and Division of Fractions," 5) Equivalent Fractions, 6) 

/ 

Reducing Fractions ..ahd^^Ki^ed Nximbefs, 7) Multiplication and 
Division of jMixed Nmnbers, 8) Mul-tiplas, 9) Unlike Denominators, 
10) Practice with Fractions. Posttests are administered afteir-' 

s ^ 

completion bf two to three cartridges, to test acquisition of 
concepts presented, A Fractions Test was constructed, utilizing 
similar problems to thoses^presented on posttests, for daily ad- 
ministration to the subject (see Appendix 2A for Frabtions Test) J 

* 

Procedure « • 

> ■ 

A- staggered, multiple baseline design was utilized to 

evaluate ^the effectiveness of spelling and fractions instruction. 

The experimental conditions were as follows: 

<^ 1) V Spelling Baseline: the subject was administered the 

J. . * 

Spelling Survey Tests (Forms X, and ^) , counterbalanced deTily 
for order of presentation over a, 7^day period. No spelling n 
treatment was provided at this time, 

3i3 



2) Spelling Treatment/Fractions Baseline r the subject 
received the spelling placement gui^e, was assigned to thoSi% 

r.' • 

wheels, corresponding to items missed, took daily oral spell j^^g 

., ' - ' - . . 

tests designed to examine the acquisitiCn of slcills presented 

• " '•I 

in 'the wheels, and was fidminis^ered check tests when apprajjriato. ^ 
The subject contiViued to req^ive the Spelling Survey^ Tepts daily 
for 12 cpnsecutive hays during the * treatinen.t period. At the 

.1 

same tij'^y the Fractions baseline was introduced. The subject" 
receive^ «^ti^e single form of the Fractions. Test each day " for 9 . - 
consecutive days. No fractions tre^txaent was a^Sbninistar^^.^, during 
this time. 

t .■ ■ 

3) ^ Spelling Follow-Up/Fractions Tre'atjnent: the subject >^ 
continued to receive trie ^^elling Survey Tests for 4 consecutive 
days after 'withdrawal of spelling treatment. The fractions 

• • • ' 

treatment, which consisted of 10 cartridges and postteets de-* 
signed to teach elementary fractional concepts and operations, ^ ^ ^ 

was presented at this time. The subject* also received the Frac~, 

^ ■ / ■ • . 

tions Test each day. of « fractions treatment, cov^ering a B-day 

period. 

4) Fractions Follow-Dp: fractions treatment was , completed 

♦ 

and the subject continued to .receive the Fractions Test over a~ 
4-day period, after termination of fractional. instruction. <See 
Appendices 3A and 4A for instructions concerning the administration 
of Spelling Survey and Fractions Tests". K 

\ The subject received an edible 'reinforcetr after the hdraln'- 
istration of each test during all experimental conditions,,/ 
Throughout the 28-day period in which the multiple baselino design 
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was conducted, the subject received instruction in reading^ 
comprehension, multiplication, division,i^and arithmetic conceptu- 
alization- (not including fractions)- This design was al^o at- 
tempted with a second subject, but due to .the fact that she h^d 
progressed to the Homeward 3ound treatment step of tJ^e Learning 
House promotion hierarchy, multiple testings during -the latter 
treatment stages were precluded and she was dropped from the 
study. The original design, uti^lizincf both selected subject,s. 



is included in Appendix ,5a, 
KESULT^ 



^ The results indicated that dtiring the. spelling baseline, 
the subject received a mean percentage of 25S3^orrect responses 
'during spell*ng treatment l^e received a mean *percentage' of %3; 
and during s^liing followrup^^^^a^an 'percentage of 46.75. Thus, 
an 8% increase in correct rej&pondirib was shown from baseline to 
treatment, and § 21% increase from iase^feae to follow-up 

Even greater gains, ^ however, \Lte shown after treatment 
on the%ractions T^st. During baselAie, the subject received 
29.3% correct responses,^ during fractions treatment, 78.4%; and 
during follow-up, 97% correct responding. The subjedt thus 
showed 'a 49% increase from baseline to treatment, and a 68% in- 
crease ff rom baseline to follow-up (see Table ]A and Figure lA, fol- 
^Lowing this page). • • 

DISC USSION ' % ' 

The subject depicted less variability an4 a far greater 
degree of correct responding in fractions than in spelling for 
^^y©^^al reasons: 1) from'^mparij^on of the sub:)ect*s reading a^d 

y 



> 



DAXhY PERCENTAGE ON SPELLING SURVEY AND FRACTIONS TEST 

FOR MULTIPLE BASELINE DESIGN 



Spelljlnc|r 



Baseline 
Day • Percentage 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

r 



l9 
,29 
17 
23 
38 
19 
23 



Mean Baseline: 
• *%-25.43 







t 


Jaseiine 




Perceyta 


8 


' 32 


- 9 


68 


,10 


32." 




24. 


12 


40 


13 


16 


14 


'20 


15 . 


16 






16 


; X6 



Mean' Baseline: 
>%-'29.3 



Treatment 
Day Percentac^a 



r 



8 

• gf9 

10 

. 11 

^12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



35 
23 
25 
27 
25 
46 
29 
46 
32 
33 
42 
33 



Mean Treatment: 
%-'33 



V Fractions 

. Treatment 
Day Percentac^e 



j20 
2V 
-22 
23 
24 



80 
S2 
»1Q0 
64 
96 



Mean Treatment: 
Ji-78.4 



3.16 



Follow-up 
Day PQrcentacfQ 

2'0 , 25 

« — 

21 54 

22 50 

23 58 
Mean Follow-up: 

%«46.75 



Follow-up 
Day Percentage 

25 96 

26 100 
. 27 96 
^ 28 96 

Mean Follqw-up: 
%-97. 



i 



m m 




f I ' ^ 



Day 



20 25 ■ 



Spelling ^ 
•«•«• Fractions 



-^ErIc^ ^A. Dally Percental;© on Spelling Survey and Fractional teot for Multiple Baseline ^ealgu 



arithmetic scores, it is clear that the subject has greater 
arithmetic ability (grade equivalents of 8.6, conceptualization, 
and 6.7, Gomputa.tionKthan reading ability (grade equivalent of 
5.8, reading comprehension)? 2) the subject's improvement over 
the summer tutorial session was greater in arithmetic (1,95 
years, conceptualization? 1.85 years, ^computation) than in aread- 
Ing (1.00 years, reading comprehension), indicating ''that the 
tutorial procedures; utilized were more effective in remediating 
ariUmetic than reading deficits for this subject; 3) th© Spel- 
ling Survey Tests consisted of 48 |tems from all 11 graded 
ability levels ; however, the subject's scores on the placement 
guide indicated that he needed to comp^^fli . learning wheels at 
the lowest 'leveJ.. Thus, during the 12-day treatment period, 
he only completed four of the eleven levels (and in addition, 
one set of wheels from the syllabication unit of a lower grade 

T 

kit — SRA Spelling Lab 2a-— as he showed severe deficits in this 
area; 4) the subject completed all 10 cartridges from the frac- ' 
tions instructional kit, and passed each posttest at 90% cri- 
terion level or above within a 5-day period. Thus, he jhad re- 
ceived instruction in all areas examined on the fracti<W test 
while he had only been instructed in 36% of the items tested on 
the Spelling Purvey Tests; 5) the subject received the same form 
o'f the Fractions Test each day, but different forms of the Spel- 
ling Survey Test, which should accoxmt for the gr^e|»^r vaj^iability 
in spelling, .Also, once all problems on the Fractions Teat* could 
be solved correctly, the subject may have m^orized)the corr^^^^ 
response to each item.- 



V 



However, -despit® the fact that the subject was responding 
correctly to only 47% of th® itsms on tha Spelling Survey Test 
during the follow- up period, h© nevertheless showed a posttreat- 
jumnt improv@x«©nt 042.1? staAines on th© Word Analysis subtests, 
(syllabication, sound discrimlnat-ion, and blending) of th© 
Stanford Dia gnostic Reading Test , depicttny at gradej^level per- 
for^nc© in this area. The 4ubj^ct also Improved 2 stanines 
from pre to posttesting on tha Fractions el^teat of the Stanford 
Diagnosti c Arithmetic Test/ also indicating near grade level 
achievement. , / 

This subject continued to display academic progress upon 
return to his horn©. The list report received by the investigator 
indicated that he received (B's in all subject area^ except Sci- 
©i\ce (in which he rec^^ed a D) in the regular seventh grade 
*class in whi^ch he was placed. It should b© recalled that this 
%^hlld was originally diagnosed as learning disVle^/ Jb^t at this 
ti'ift^ appears to be functioning quite- ably in most academic areas. 



\ 
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APPENDIX U 
SPELLING ACHIEVE^NT SURVEYS 



Dictate each wor<^ in the order given* After a brief pause, 
r©ad th© illustrative sentence. Ps(u0©, and say th© word again, 

■ The words are to be written by the students on the Spelling 
Achievement ,Su3s;vey pag^s, which are in the Student ^^ecord Book. 

To cori/ect the survey, circle the wheel designation wherever 
a word is raidspelled. 

> 

Whenever, a pupil spells a word incorrectly, he should atudy 
th@ words on that wheel ©von though he ftd^ studied the material 
before. 

Some teachers may desire a more complete analysis of the'^ 
student's problems at, th« outset. The following method is more 
accurate, but it incurs the danger of overwhelming^ poor spellers 
with the number of their errors. This method requires that the 
^teacher analyze the types of errors made in each word. Not© that 
on the Achievement Survey the most likely eifror in the testing 
word ia underlined. At the end of the sentence, other types of 
errors are indexed to the appropriate Learning Wheels. For 
example, on Torra X,^®Qoort is used to test knowledge of the 
spelling skill covered by Learning Wheel C-2 — the sounds of aia 
and or. The expected error is the misspelling of the ov^ hence 
the letters or are underlined. If the student misspells this 
portion of the word iesooart) , he must study Learning Wheel C-2. 
At the end of the sentence, the o in esoox't is indexed to Learn- 
ing Wheel D-1, which deals with /k/. If both portions of the 
word are misspelled i^skoart) ^ both Learning WheelJ should be 
circl,ed on the Program Chart, ' * 



SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT SURVEY 



A-l sdft 

A" 2 sqot 

A- 3 t^e 

A- 4 nuisance 

A-5 Speech 



FORM X . ■ 

The puppy's fur is soft, soft 

The snow is dirty with soot, soot 

The glUe is in a tube, tube 

John is a big nuisance, nuisaiitee (ance 1-5) 

We heard the President's speech, speech 

(sp E-1, ch D-47~7 



Gont 



B-X bough 

B«3 oyster 

B-4 jealous > 

C~l heartily 

C*-2 escort 

C-3 igloB^ » 

C-4 Veil 

C-5 utensil 

D-l crocodile 



D-4 

D-5 

E-1 

E-3 



E-5 midget 



F-2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 

G-1 
(5-2 
G-3 
G"4 
G-5 
JS-6 

H-1 

H-3 
H-'4 
H«5 
H«6 



accept 

aighalt 

coaxed 

proittfit 
stretch 
brocKure 
advTSe 



A ^squirrel jumped from tli© bought bough 
(gh F«3) 

1 saw him saunter by. sauiit©r (®r G-6) 
X*v^*n@V6r ta®t©d an oystejf. oyster ( 
(at E-1, @r Gr6) 

Tha old dog was jealous, jealous (ous 1-3) 
Th© old gypsy told our fortunes, gypsy 

We all ate heartily, heartily (i«y 1-4) 
You will 'n6©d an. escort, escort (c-D-l) 
They found shelter in th© igloo, igloo 
Mary wore a la6@ veil, veil 
A skillet is a^itch©n utensil, utensi^l 

He was ©a ten by a crocbdil©., crocodil© 

(1^ C-5) ■ • 

I cannot accept it.- acoept 

The road is mad© of asphalt, asphalt 

Don't wait to be coaxed, coaxed 

I didn't hear his response, response 

I hop© they ar© prompt, prompt 
I*d like to get up and stratch. stretch 
Send for the club's brochur©, brochure 
That is not x>rhat I would advise, advise 
(ad H-6) ' * 

At the carnival w© saw a midget, midget 



Write the abbreviation tor' -fdary land. (Md.) 
Write the contraction for the words I would. (I'd) 



gnaw 
r]hythm 
,ras£berry 

acid:j: 

travej.:}: 

baggage 

hajSTt 

oajhier 

nourish 



Mice are destructive because the^ gnaw. 

That song has gocM rhythm, rhyt^n 

I prefer lemoh or; raspberry . raspberry* 



gnaw 



forcible 
radXo + s 
(radios) 
pre scHption 

I ■■■ill 

engage 
despite • 
^girove' 



He was burned by the acid, apid 

H© likes .to travel by train, travel 

She lost most of her baggage, baggage 

Being late can become a habit, habit 

Please 'pay the cashier., -cashier 

This milk will nourish the kitten, nourish 

He. is a very forcible speaker, forcible 
Our club has several radios, radios 

This is a doctor's prescription, .prescription 
I don't think they will engage him. engage 
He will win despite his enemies, despite 'i 
I certainly hope you approve, approve 



^ Have the stx^idents write the word and underline the last 
ity liable 
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I-l clmaslly Thay dancad clumsily, clumsily 

1-2 dru^Tst Gmt it. from the druggist* druggist 

I'-S demg^rbus Caraleas driVing can l^m dangerous, dkngeroua 

I«'4 definitaTy Mary spoke v^ry definitely, definitely 

1-5 abundance . Th@y hav© fruit in abxmdanq©. abimdanc© 

I«-6 aiubition Jack has no ambition, ambition 



i 
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SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT SURVEY 
FOHM y 



win* 
poor 

**** wsei 

portrait 
ch©at 



drowsy 

Vault 

avoid 
sweat 



favorite 
chorus 



bel iev e 
Hliradle 



heroic 
exist 
sheriff 
laughed 
mercy 



scor^" 

oXutoh 

chute 



reason 
fragile 



The boys thought their team might win. win 
At Christmas we collect money for the poor, 
poor 

When thQ dish broke, his little brotitner got 
the blame, blajoie 

On the wall we a aw the' woman's portrait, 
porj-rait (or C72) 

When the boys played cards, he would some- 
tlHi^i ch®at. cheat "(ch 

, < 

As the hour got later/ the scouts became • 
iijfitre drowsy, drowsy (dr E-1, s E-4r y C-3) 
All of the jewels were locked inpide the 
vault, vault (It E-1) 

Do you know what street to avoid? avoid 
On a hot day you can see the horse sweat, 
sweat (sw E-1) 

Whic^ color is ^your favorite? favorite (or 
G-6) 

The angry old man started to swear, swear 
(few E-1) > 
There are forty boys in the chorus, chorus 
(ch D-1, us 1-3) ' 
We studied the city's water system, system 
I believe the man is innocent, believe 
An unbelievable evelit is called a miracle, 
miracle (ir G~5) 

The deeds of King Arthur and his knights 
were very heroic, heroic 

There is no way for oiar plant life to exist 
on Mars, exist 

The outlaws were brought to the sheriff, 
sheriff 

The TV show was so funny that we all laughed, 
laughed * 

When the third ghost appeared, old Scrooge 
begged for mercy, mercy (er G-6) 

What was the fina^l score in the game? score 
He held the pencil in his clutch, clutch 
The boxes went sliding down the chute, chute 
What was Bill's .reason for leaving? reason 
The role is fragile, fragile 



cont. 



3S3 " 




p-1 

F-3 
F-4 

F-5 



G— 1 
G-2 

G-4 

G~-6 



H-2 



1-2 
1-3 

1-6 



Wrdt© th6 abbreviation for the ^ord .Florida? (Fla.) 
Writ© the contraction for th© VJQrd^ av& not. (aren't) 
^^^a^ty A vary proud girl is aaid to be haughty^ 

haughty (au B-2) 
rhubarb Most people like sugar on their rhubarb, 

rhubiSirb c ' 



hurtle 



success 
s tartlet 



madam 
arrive 
ceyeal 
conductor 




continuous 
piano + s 
(pianos) 
presume 

enchant 



despite 
a^g^la'use 



merciful 

■war* 

grinning 



mountainous 
oifdinarily 

suspense 
revision 



At the railroad station you fea© people hurtle, 
hustle ' . 

Do you think Dan\ will be a success? success 

The sud^aen noise \might startle him. startle 

He said, "Excuse me, madam." madam 

The bus from the city did not arrive.' arrive 

I eat cereal for breakfast, cereal 

On the train your ticket is taken by thQ 

conductor, conductor 

The roar of the sea is continuous, continuous 
On the big ocean liner they had fourteen- 
grand pianos, j^ianos 

A word that means almost the same as Buppoae 
is the word pr&oum^ presume 
The cruel witch "said that she would enchant 
the castle, enchant 

There is no one yrhdm I despise, despise 

The acrobats ,gdt all the applause, applause . 

(au s E-4) ^ • 

When the poor old man told his story, the 
king wai3 "merciful, merciful 

The ugly parrot on his shoulder seemed to be 
grinning", grinning 

The village is in a mountainous area, mountainous 
Tonight we went ou^ to dinner, but we eat at 
home ordinarily, ordinarily 
The movie. was filled with suspense, suspense 
-Have you "seen the revision of the book? revision 



Have the students write the ward and underline the last syllable 




A-2 



XA«3 
A" 4 



B-1 

B-2 

B-3- 

Br- 4 

B«5 

C-1 

C-2 

C»3 

C-4 

C-5 

D*l 

D-2 

D-3 
D-*4 

D-5 

E-3 
E-4 



3gb 
stood 



behave 



A-^S breaz© 



chowder 
appTaud 

royal 

steady 



spirit 
Hardware 



reward 

humid 

rec eiv e 
dismal 



slick 

tiixedo 

trophy 
cracKed 

s©rvi<s?e 

55®bra 

pitch 

chiffon 
gauze 



speij:.ing achievement survey 

FORM S 



He worked for thirty years at tha saxne job, job 
Th©r© w©r© no more chairs, so the peopla stood. 
Jitood . ' 

How do©a the little baby behave?' behav© 
To shout something with enthusiasm is to exclaim, 
exclaim (3C 

The strong wind died down to a small breeze, 
breeze E-4) 

My favorite aoup is clam chowder, chowder (er G-6) 
When the singisr finished/ the people began to 
applaud, applaud (app H-6) , ' 

The members of the king and queen's family are 
said to be royal, royal (al C~5) ' 
The fla^ole was not very steady, steady (st E-1, 
y €"3) . 

Ahother word for ^^loat is epivit. spirit (ir G-5) 

Nuts and bolts eind tools are all considered hard- 
Ware, hardware * 

Jf you catch the thief, you will get a large 
reward, reward • 

When the weather is hot at the beach, it is apt 
to be hiomid. humid 

How many copies of the book did he receive? receive ' 
It rained all day and was very dismal, dismal (s E-4) 

The freezing rain made the roads slick, slick 
(si E-1) 

A type of formal suit for .a man is called a 
tuxedo . tuxedo \ 

Our team won^a Jpig gold trophy, ^trophy (y C-3) 
When we opened the box, we found the f lasses were 
cracked, oracked 

This restaurant is known for its good service, 
service (er G-6) 

•■«. 

There are many black and white stripes on a zebra, 
zebra 

When the wind began to blow, the 'boat started to 
pitch, pitch . . 

Her scarf was made of chiffon, chiffon 
Another nemB for^^bandage material is » gauze, gauze 
(au B'-2) 

We read an Indian legend, legend 



Cont. 
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P-l Writ© th© 

F«4 gingham 
F-5 mistletoe 



G-1 static 



nick^? 
banana 

drear 



G~2 
G-4 
G~5 
G~6 

H-3 
H-4 
H-5 

H»5 

1-1 
1-2 

1-3 marvelous 

1-4 ^ awfully 
1-5 ele gance 

1-6 insertion 



humor 

sinc©ri^ty 
tomato + m 
( tomatoes) 
predict 

©lidiare 

destroy 

afford 

angrily 
splitting 



abbreviation for th© word Vermont. (Vt.) 
oontraotion for the word cannot, (can't) 

Th© man who fix©d the pipes is oallad a plumber. 

plumbor 

A typ© o:e cloth from which drog0©® are mada is 
called gingham, gingham . . * 

You must kisa a person if you ar® caught under 
th© mlstlato©. mistletoe 

Th© broadcast was hard to understand bfecause of - 
th© istv..'-ia, static ■ ' ' 

Five cents will make one nickel, nickel 
, The monkey liked to @at„a banana, banana _ „ 
He very careful ly wrote out his complete address, 
address ^ 

On a dark, gloon^ day everything seems to be 
' dreary, dreary - , 

The happy old gentleman was known for his sense 
of humor, htmor 

He spoke with great sincerity, sincerity 
His mother brought home a bushel of tomatoes, 
tomatoes 

Out science teacher knows what the weatheman will 
predict, predict 

The silence was very difficult for the little 
boy to endure, endure 

Hpw many warships did the enemy destroy? destroy 
(oy B-3) 

That oar is the best that wf^can afford, afford 

When he cut his thumb he lookdd up angrily, angrily 
The children laughed until theV felt as though 
their sides were splitting, splitting. 
Although it rained yesterday, the weather today 
is marvelous, marvelous 

The old maja. looked awfully tired, awfully 
Th^ luxury^ of tjie hotel room gave them a feelifig 
of elegance*. ■ elegance 

The insertion of a comm^ c% .c?J>a«g<^^^'the meaning 
of a sentence . teef ffib 



I 



ave 



ti\p students writi^ the word and underline the last syllable 
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APPENDIX 2 A 



CIRCLE THE CORKICT MSWER 



.1) Which fraotidn is ^qxial to 1? 

Z) WhiQk fraction is Bmallo^c than 1? 

3) Which fraction is larger than 1? 
4) 



5) 



i6 6 
7 7 



7) 



1 



NAMES 
SCORE 



1 


2 


3 


f 






1 


2 


3 


T 




1 


1 


2 


3 


I 


1 


7 



FIND EQUIVALENT FRACTIONS, 
RSEdaCE 



•» Aa 6 "Jf 2 



13) 



5 



11) 
15) , MHO 



2 3 
^5 I 



+2 



^1 
1 



14) SUBTRACT 



0 
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15) CHANGE MIXED NUMBERS TO IMPROPER FRACTIONS 



» 3 
3 -r * 



16) MULTIPLY 

6 
7 



.17) 2 I X 7 » 

18) DIVIDE 

3 

19) ^ ^ ^ 

20) ADD 

1 

1 



21) 1 
, 2 

22) 1^ ^ 

23) SUBTRACT 
2-1 



1- 



S3 



24) 

25) 3 



a 



6 * ^ 
K 4 « • 
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APPENDIX 3A 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION O 
THE SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT SURVEY 

Dictate each word in tha order given. Af tef ^ brief pause, 
read the illustrative sentence. Pause, '^and say tSi© word again. 
.The words are to be written by the children on the answer sheet 
provided. After completion, correct the test, an^ place the score 
(nmnber correct) in the place^ provided on^he answer shegt. The • 
Spelling Achievement Test for Kit 2b is on pag^s 22-»23 of the 
Teachers Manual; for Kit 2c, pages 24-25 of the Teachers Manual. 
Familiarize yourself with the test before administering, paying 
particular attention to the items with asterisks. Do not allow 
the child to see. the corrected paper under any circumstances, 
since he will be administered this test each day before, during, 
and after spelling remediation. Do not tell him the score that 
he receives. Inform the child that he will be receiving this 
test each day to see if he improves in spelling. Each day he will 
receive an edible for completion of the spelling test. Also inform 
the child that there are three forms c^the spelling test and that " 
he will receive different forms each dhy. Praise the child for 
being so patient in taJcing the test each day. 
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APPENDIX 4A ^ 

DIRECTIONS ' FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE FRACTIONS TEST 

Adndni>t©r Fractions Test at ohild ^aoh day. U^e designs tad 
answer sh©@ts. Do not h©lp th© child with a^iy^ 6f th® problems. 
Do not allow th© child" to see the co]!rr©Gt®d paper und©r any cir- 
cumstance, since he will be administered this^test daily before, 
during, and aftor fractions instruction. Do not tail him the 



score that he receives . Each day the child Should receive an 
ediblo and 2500 points for completion of th^ fractions test. 
Praise the child foir being so patient in^taking the test each 



J 
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APPENDIX 5A 

• PROPOSED INTENSIVE DSSK3N 

SPELLING & FRACTIONS 



Si^jeots 1 and 2 
Taimny an d Brian 
Spelling 



1 



amim 30 - July 11. July 14-25, July 28 » Aug, 8 
2«w©©k foas® \ 2 weelc iJ-waek base 

Interviantion 



" Fraatlons , ' 

• July a4-25 . July 28 - Aug, 8. Aug. ll"2r- — 

2 -week 2 -week 2 -week ' 

* base intervention base 
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